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I'ltKi'Ai'i-: 


Tina volume ia tlio ciuitiiiualion of uu !it.U‘in|it nuule last year to 
presoiit a unifonn statistical ]iictui-e of (Im Ailininistration of India.. 
The ofijoct is not so much to supply a roadahlo lunrative, which 
must ho vague and destitute of authority, as a work of i-cfemicc iii 
which all imiiortant facts regar'diug the administration may ho found 
set forth in orderly array, for the use of otlicials and jmhlic writers 
no less than for the infoi’ination of orilinary readers. The nniteriahs, 
consisting of the Annual Administration Ueport of each of the great 
Presidencies and Provinces, and of Reports of departments, are so 
confnse,d, and in some cases contradictory, as to defy generalization. 
Nevertheless unifonn results have been arrived at, with considera¬ 
ble accuracy, in the case of almost every branch of the administra¬ 
tion except that which includes the Civil and Criminal Courts, Po¬ 
lice and Jails. The Chapters on the Area and Population of India, 
Finance and the Feudatory States, will he found to contain much 
information that is new or has not hitherto been presented in 
a compact form. Where information on other subjects, such as 
Trade, is wanting, use has been made of the Statistical Abstract re¬ 
lating to British India, presented to Parliament; although, in the few 
instances in which comparison is possible, the results in that Ab¬ 
stract do not accurately correspond with tho.se now being worked 
out by the Financial Department of the Government of India. 

India, however, will soon be independent of the ucoosaarily iaiper¬ 
fect Returns compiled in London. A Census of Bombay Island, of the 
North-Western Provinces, of the Central Provinces, of Berar and of the 
Punjab, has been taken since 1864. The eletailed results of the two liuil 
appeared too late to be used iu tbis volume. On 8tb Septembei 
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1865, oft the recommendation of the Governor General in Cottncil, 
the Secretary of State sanctioned the undertaking of a Census of all 
India in 1871, when the Decennial Census of the rest of the Bi-itish 
Empire is to be taken. The Local Governments in India, and the 
Statistical Committee in Calcutta, liave been asked to make the ne¬ 
cessary preparations by January 1670. Ordens have been issued for 
the prejiaration of a Gazetteer of each of the ten Provinces of which 
non-feudatory Biitish India consists, and special officers are being select¬ 
ed to superintend and edit the work in each. A Sanitary Commissioner 
has been appointed for each of the Provinces, in addition to the Sa- 
nitai-y Commissioner with the Government of India who will direct the 
results of the sanitary and meteorological observations of the Local 
Commissioners into one focus. The Calcutta Statistical Committee’s 
Ti-ade tables appear every month, and a body of financial statistics 
stretching back for a series of yeare is now under preparation in the 
Financial De))artment. The most important of the reforms, how¬ 
ever, inti'pduced on the suggestion of that Committee, consists in the 
use by all the Local Goveimments, in their annual Reports, of a series of 
judicial and administrative tables based on the recommendations of 
the International Statistical Congress. These tables are uniform 
for all India, and will come into use in each Government in the 
Administration Reports of 1868-69. A few have ap|ieared in those 
of 1867-68. Whenever all these uniform Reports appear, when the 
results of the Census of 1871 are knowir, and when the recently ap- 
jKiinted sanitary and meteorological officers have registered a body of 
accurate vital statistics, India will not be behind atry civilized country 
in the matter of statistical enquiry with which administrative effi¬ 
ciency is so closely connected. 

Sekampoue, 

‘20</( Novemhw, 1868. 
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INDIAN ADMINISTRATION. 
PART L 

The Adiiiiiiistratioii of India in 1860-67. 

CHAPTEll I. 

AKEA, rOrCLA TION AND LASGVAaES. 


SlN'f!E tlie conquest of tlio Puiijali by Lord Dnltiousie in 1849 
and of Pegu in 18o2 the boun(iaries of Britisli India, exclud¬ 
ing Aden and the Straits Settlements, have Ix'en the Suliniaii 
ratige, tlie Karakorum and the watershed of the Himalayas’ 
on the north excejrt at Nepaul and Bhootan ; the sea on the 
west and south ; and a jungle line marked by no natural feature 
stretching from tin,' Yoma. range irregidarly in a south-east direc¬ 
tion to the tenth itnrallel of latitude. Roughly, British India 
may lx; said to 1h^ incluihal within latitude 8° and 37° and lon¬ 
gitude ()6° 44' ami 99° 30' involving n,-2(i() miles of external 
bounilary. P’rom Tenaaserim by the Ilinialayiis to (\ape Monzo 
in Sindh the ivhtml frontier is 4(!S0 miles, while the co(wt line 
from the Straits Settlements to Kurrachce is (io80. 'llie Statisti,. 
cal Abstract published in 181)7 ilescribos British India a.s ha-vino- 
an area of 9o5,238 square miles, and a population e.stimated at 
144,074,6 li); and the Native States an area of 596,790 square miles 
and a jwpulalion of 47,909,199, or a total area of 1,552,028 and 
population of 192,573,814. This is slightly less in area alone- 
than the extent of all Europe without Riussia, which i,s 1,686,117’ 
square miles, but the population of Europe is only 189,475,968. 

'J’hc following statistics, showing a .smaller area and larger popu¬ 
lation, arc compiled from the latest detailed returns in India. 



htdia. 


FRENCH AND POllTUGUESE INDIA. 

The only foreign European powers who now rule any por-f 
tion of the Peninsula of India, are FiniTce and Portugal. The 
Hanes ewhal their (Scttleiiieiits of Traiupiebar, Fredoriksnagore 
or Suramporc and ,a laeec of ground at Ikilaso're., to the East In¬ 
dia CoiTi])aiiy for .£1 :!•"),000, under the Treaty of £i!nd I’ebruary 
1845. By the last census of 1800 the whole population of the 
French possessions was ‘ 229,000 souls and their superficial ex¬ 
tent 49,000 Iieciarcs or 122,500 acres;— 


Name. 

Locality. ] 

Square Miles. 

Population. 

Frinch — 




Chamlcmagorc ... 

On tlie T1 <uig:1i1y .. 'I 


3:2,070 

Kai-ical 

(Xiromaudul (.‘oust .. j 



PondicUciy 

Djitrt ... ;► 

iflij 

171,217 

Yanuou 

OriisSf). (’oast ... | 



Mahu 

Portntmese — 

iialaiiar toast ... ) 

I,0G6 


Goa 

Wcstitrii Coast 

303.7S8 

Dauiauji 

Diu 

<^)ucau (\iast 

rSontJj oi' Katbywar... 

1 Not Uiio-wn, 



French and Portiigueso territory are ndniiiiistertHl by a Clovernor 
GeneraVthe fonner from Pondicbery and the latter from Ooa. 


BRITISH INDIA. 

The vast ompdre of British Indi.a, which may thus be said in 
round nnnibers to mitend over a million and a half of sipmre miles 
and to be iubabited by .a liuiidred and Tiinety millions of people, 
is a-dministered, <'hle!l_y directly, by English officials ninler a Vice¬ 
roy and OoTi-raor (.Seiieral, Imt to .some extent inilirectly tbrongli 
Native, Cbicft, who .still retain scmi-iudepeiulent ]Hnvers and en¬ 
joy large ri'Ttiiue.s, guided by English officers, lu 18.57 tbo fol¬ 
lowing was estimated to be tlie area, and jxipidatiou under tlio 
Native Fetidatorios, and tbo total was not seriously aitected by 
the results of the Mutiny, for what Lapsed frotn chiefs rvho rebel-, 
led was to a largo extent conferred on tho.so who maintained their 
allegiance:— 

Square Miles, Poqmlation. 

Bengal, (ail 'India except 
Mmitaa and Bombay) ... 515,533 38,702,206 

Madras, ... ... 51,802 5,213,071 

Bombay, ... ... 60,575 4,400,370 

Fjteive cMefe thus continue to admiui.stcr nearly a half of the 
»ea and more tlnm a fourth of all Indi;i, under Her Majesty’s 
Government and with the assistaneo of English political officers.. 








Hriliah India —Ifi Guveiinnenl. 
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The East India Company was estalilished in 1599. In ICSGMr. 
Boughton, a .ship’s surgeon, obtained the privilege of planting fac¬ 
tories in Bengal. The Presidency of Madras was constituted in 
1()39, that of Bonihay in 1002 and that of Bengal in 1082. In 
1773 the Governor oi' Bengal was made Governor General of In¬ 
dia with certain powers, chiefly politic;vl and financial, over the 
other two. In 1784 the Board of Control was created in Eng¬ 
land. In 1858 tlie East India Company ceased to i-ule, and 
a Secretary of State with a Council of 15 members took 
its place. In 1801 tlie Indian Councils’ Act was pass¬ 
ed. With tlie exception of the transfer of North Canara 
from Madras to Boml.iay and the addition of Sindh to Bom¬ 
bay on the conipiest of that province, these Presidencies have 
retained very nearly their original limits, including the pro¬ 
vinces eompiered iiom the Peisliwa and Gnicovvar between 1800 
and 1818. But tlie suceossiou of conquests in Northern and 
Central India and Biirmah gradually led to the formation of 
separate jurisdie.tions niidtir Lieutenant Governors and Chief 
Commissioners. In TH.-iS the (lovornor General ceased to exor¬ 
cise a.ny more direct siqicrvision over Lower Bengal than over the 
rest of Imlia. For iiolitical and administrativo purposes the 
wliole of British India has, during the past six 3 ''oars, heefi.Jivided 
into fell local administrations supervised hy the Viceroy and Go¬ 
vernor General in (Council, though the Presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay have retained their old dignity, being in direct 
correspondence witli the Secretary of State as well as under 
the Governor General, and each having a Governor, Coraman- 
der-in-Chief and Council compo.sod of those officials and two 
civilians. Berar is afimiuistered for the Nizam. My.sore also is 
under a special administration, but Coorg is directly a British pro¬ 
vince. All e.xcept the first four are more directly under the super¬ 
vision of the Governor General in Council. Madras, Bombay and 
Bengal have each a Legislative Council as well as a High Court. 
These Councils, as well as the Legislative Council of the Gover¬ 
nor General, consist of the Executive members, of two repre¬ 
sentatives of the English mercantile community and two or Hire^ 
representatives of the Native.s, as extraordinary membefs. Tte 
North-Western Provinces have a High Court and the Punjab a 
Chief Court. The Governor General’s Council for making laws, 
legislates for all India in general and for the Provinces which 
have no legislatures of their own in detail, these Provinces being' 
represented by officials. Tlie Governor General must sanction 
every Act of the three subordinate Councils before it can become 
law, and the Secretary of State for India may advise Her Majesty 
to veto any Act of the Governor General’s Council, 

A 



Bl'KisIi India vrithont (he Fendatnry States 


i 


B/'iliith I mint. 





The Prorimial Ooternments. 5 

According to the latest local returns, British India, without 
the Feudatory States, thus contains a population of 145J millions 
covering an area of 944,016 square miles or 154 jwr square mile. 
The administration of all the Provinces is now nearly uniform. In 
.some of the more backward portions of each all the laws have 
not bt'on introduced, and even in the older Provinces there are 
still di.stricts where a speedier judicial procedure is observed. 
Each Province is divided into Zillah.s (U- Di.stricts or large Counties, 
under Collector-Magistrates or Deputy Commissioners with Joints, 
Deputies, Assistants and E.\tra'Assi.stants. These Districts are in 
most ciisos grou])(d into Divisions, each under a Commissionier 
supervised hy a lievenue. Boiu’d or Financial Connuis.sioner. Eng¬ 
lish Counties average 1,000 squan; miles in extent In India they 
are much huger. In Bomhay, for instance, Collectorates average 
about 6,000 scpiare miles and Khandei.sh is supposed to be 15,000 
.s<piaro mih's. In Madras there are no Commissioners. There 
is no Reveiiuo Board or Financial Commissioner in Bomhay, 
There are two lievenue Coimuissioners, between whom the Collec- 
torates are divided It has lH!en lately proposed to apjwint a third 
lievenue Commissioner and to ))ut the minor Political Agencies 
under the three. The lievenue, Coinmi.ssiouer there corri.'fijxjiids 
immediately with Coverumont oral is also Police ComnH.ssioiier 
of his Itivisioii. Each District lots a treasury awl a jail. In 
Bower Bengal Districts are broken rip into Enlxlivi.sious under 
Joint Assistant or Deputy Magistrates. 

ijookiiig at the Provinces in the order of their relative impor-; 
tance we have the following results :— 



Province, 

Square miles. 

Population. 

Land Kevenne 
from Budget 
Kstimate of 
1867-68. 

Xotal Revenue; 
from that! 
Budget Es-j 
timate, 1 

1. 

Bengal 

226,552 

39,507,075 

3,831,370 

£ 

15,237,990 

2. 

N. W. Provinces ... 

83,309 

30,110,015 

4,040,000 

5,916,510 

3. 

Madras ... 

121,201 

22,044,519 

4 305,500 

7,512,655 

4. 

Bombay ... 

143,006 

94,800 

12,820,848 

3,566,900 

8,947,070 

&. 

Punjab ... 

14,820,302 

1,91.5,200 

3,455,610 

6. 

Oential Provinces ... 

114,718 

9,104,511 

613,600 

1,107,730 

7. 

Oiulh 

20,142 

8,326,047 

1,180,810 

1,402,690 

8. 

British Burmah 

90,000 

2,330,453 

077,450 

1,176,240 


M^'isore ... 

27.003 

3,900,735 

7.54,921 

1,091,668 


Bei-ar (Hyderabad)... 

• 17, .334 

1,586,047 

393,549 

470,044 

iCoovg 

2,116 

110,827 

23,370 

41,015 
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The ProriMiat (Jfficiula uiid Troops. 


The Troops employed and the number of Covenanted Civil Ser¬ 
vants, are given in the following Table ;— 


Province, 

Niiinlxr of Co¬ 
venanted Civil 
•Servants actxi- 
ally employ¬ 
ed. 

Niiinber of Bri¬ 
tish Troops. 

Number of Na¬ 
tive troops. 

Hengal 

219 

4,108 

11,694 

Noi'th We.stern Provinces 

IG-I 

8,189 

9,035 

Madras ... 

1.18 

",427 

17,425 

Pombay ... 

97 

8,120 

21,257 

Punjab 

CO 

14,100 

20,792 

(/Oiitral Provinces ... 

U 

2,843 

0,454 

Oiidh . 

21 

4,'348 

2,874 

BvilWi Bunuah 

1 

1,930 

2,929 

Mysore 

In Native States, the rclntions 
of wliieli with the IJi'iiish 
floveynmniit are man.-ij'cd hy 
Kesidents acting under tin- 
ordpr.s of the Governor Ge¬ 
neral in Council:— 

1 

1,929 

0,311 

Hydorabad 

2 

2,521 

10,772 

Ilaj|)Ootana 


1,125 

5,437 

Centi-al India 


3,838 

7,871 

Total ... 

Dii'octly under the Govcrnineiit 

71G 

57,117 

128,851 

of India 

10 

'fhesc totsi 

s ai'e tlic 

On leave ... 

122 

troops exclusive of olli- 
c(!r.s, ii.s i)or official re- 

Total of Civil Service posts ... 

848 

tnnis of 
18G7. 

1st August 


lHniIrai>. 

Maxlras consists of 20 Districts, including the City. Their ap- 
•proximate aroa and population are as follows ;— 








District, 

Square miles. 

Population. 

1- Madras City 

27 

720.000 

2. Ganjiiui ... 

3,74.1 

949,747 

3. VTzaga])atara 

. S,33,5 

1,284,243 

4. Godavery ... 

/ ,o34 

1,276,200 

Kistiia ... 

8,3.53 

],022,.524 

Xollorc ... 

8,-TO? 

996,877 

C'iul(Ia])ali 

y,727 

1,014,2.57 

8. Bellary ... 

n,49« 

1,077,715 

Kuruool ... 

7,fi0l 

683,147 

Madras ... 

3,073 

00,5,221 

11. North Arcot 

0,874 

],,58S,10t 

12. Soulh Arcot 

4,961 

1,1.35,961 

Tanjore ... 

3,736 

1,0.57,28.5 

!•!'. Trichinopoly 

3,097 

809,580 

15. Madura ... 

9,070 

1,792,737 

16. Tiimovelly 

5,145 

1,339,374 

17. C'oiiribatoro 

8,417 

1,192,4.33 

IB, Salem 

7,008 

1,268,200 

111. South Canara 

3,678 

64;C602 

-0. MaJubar... 

0,2.59 

1,.587,312 


124,230 

22,644,.519 


Each Distiiot ranges from 4,000 to 12,000 square miles in ex- 
tmit. The Distriets of Gaiijam, Vizagapitam, GoJa.very and Kist- 
iia arc on tlie iiortli^east coast, to the cast of tlio Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Hyderahud. The other east coast districts arc Nel- 
lore, Madras, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura and Tinnevelly, the 
last named being situated in the extrenio south of the peninsula. 
To the west of Madura and Tiimovelly, and on tho west coast of 
the peninsula, arc the Travancore and Cochin territories, govern¬ 
ed hy Feudatory Rajahs, and north of these states, on tlio same 
coast, are the Madras districts of Malabar and South Canara. 
Tho central districts of the Presidency are those of Coimbatore, 
Trichinopoly and Salem, between Malabar and Madras, and those 
of Bellary, Kurnool, Cuddnpah and North Aroot between the 
Mysore country, which intervenes between Canara and Bellary, 
and Nellore. The water supply of the several districts is some¬ 
what varied. The average annual rain-fall during the past five 
ye.ars, ranged from 17’57 inches in Bellary to 14C'31 inches in 
South Canara;— 
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Madras. 


Districts. 

Average rain¬ 
fall during 
five years 

from 18(12-0.5 
to 1800-07. 

Districts. 

Average rain¬ 
fall during 
five years 

from 1802-03 
to 1800-07. 

Ganjam 

lnche.s. 

.14',92 

South Arcot ... 

Inches. 

40-47 

Vizagapatam ... 

3901 

Tanjore 

Triehinopoly ... 

40-03 

Oodavery 

32-70 

52-05 

Kistna 

84.-33 

Madura 

27-04 

Nellore 

311.0 

Tinnovelly 

29-23 

Cuddapah 

1908 

Coimbatore 

33-08 

Bellary 

17-.37 

Salem 

40-04 

Kurnool 

2701 

South Canara ... 

140-31 

Madras 

31-80 

Malabar 

143-09 

North-Arcot ... 

28-43 




The western districts are in this respect in an exceptionally 
favoured situation, and the water supply is so plentiful, that there 
is nd .need to store it for the pur|)ose of cultivation as in 
other parts of the country. The two monsoons arc the pe^ 
riods when the high winds prevail on each coa.st, and they 
are usually ushered in by heavy rains. The .south-we.st 
monsoon usually extends from May to August, and the north¬ 
east, from October to December. The Districts on the eastern 
coast, arc principally dependent on the north-oaat monsoon for 
rain, though some of them, Tanjore for example, benefit largely 
by the rains of the south-we.st monsoon which are brotight down 
by the rivers which have their sourco.s to the we,stward. The 
rainfall of the two western districts is derived entirely from the 
south-west monsoon, and the central districts receive their sup¬ 
plies from both monsoon but are more liable to drought than the 
other districts, as they do not obtain the full benefit of either. 

In his Report on the Famine of 18Gf! Mr. Dalyell, Secretary 
of the Board of Revenue, remarks that, most unfortunately, al¬ 
though there are in Madras probably bettor mcan.s of obtaining 
accurate information as to area, population and food supply 
than in most other countries, little or nothing has been done in 
this direction during the last sixty years. A few attempts 
at numbering the population have been made, but they have 
been very imperfectly carried out, and only very rough calcu¬ 
lations of area are obtainable. Again, though the cultiva¬ 
tion of every ryotwary village is inspected once a month, at least. 
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by a Government officer, there are no reliable condensed retunw 
giving the extent of land under each crop, and little or no¬ 
thing is known, with accuracy, of the zemindary estates, whe¬ 
ther a,s to area, cultivation, or population. The broad facts 
however remain, that the population in ordinary years has sub¬ 
sisted without difficulty on the produce raised, and that the 
extent of land under cultivation in those portions of the Pre¬ 
sidency held on ryotwary tenure, ha.s risen from about ten mil¬ 
lion acres in 1855, to sixteen million acres in 1865. The total 
area of the Presidency may be estimated as 130,000 square miles, 
being thus more extensive than Great Britain and Ireland, and 
about the same size as the present kiugdpm of Prussia. There 
are no details as to the extent of land cultivated and waste in. 
about one-fourth of this area, but it is known that of the re¬ 
maining three-fourths, one-tliird is under cultivation, and sup- 
jjosing the proportion of the waste to cidtivadd land to be 
the same throughout the Presidency, a very rough approxima¬ 
tion to the total cultivation of the Presidency may be arrived at.. 
It may bo estimated to bo about 28 millions of acres. 

Ryotwary lands . . .,. 10 million acres (.actual.) 

luam lands ... ... ... million acres (actual.) 

Zemindary Lands ... .. 5.^ million acres (estimated.)- 

Malabar and Canara ... ... million acres (estimated.)' 

28 million acres. 

In the Ryotwary, or Oovorranent lands of other districts, the 
land tax is fixed on each field in regard to its extent and quality,., 
but in Malabar and Canara the tax is upon the holding. 

In Franco in 1865, there were 85 millions of cultivated acres to.. 
47 millions of acres of forest and waslu land. In tlie same year,, 
half the area of Spain was uncultivated, and in 1846 there 
were, in the British Isles, 40 million acres of arable and pasture 
land, against 31 million acres of waste. The available returns, 
show, that of the 20.i million cultivated acres of lyotwary and 
Iiiam lands of which there are details, a little less than one-fifth 
is irrigated, and .supposing the estimated cultivation of the whole 
Presidency to he divided in the same proportion, there would be 
about 5J million acres of irrigated land, and 22^ million acres of 
unirrigated land, under crop. The proportion of the iiTi^tedland 
applied to the production of any crop, but rice, is so limited, that 
it may he assumed that the whole quantity of this description of 
laud is under that crop, without seriously affecting the calcula¬ 
tions about to he made, and it may perhap.s he similarly assumoch, 
that of the 22J millions of unirrigated acres, at least 15 million 
acres are devoted to producing other food grains. No complete 
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returns are available showing the extent even of the Ryotwary 
lands devoted to each description of unirrigated crop, except in 
regard to Cotton and Indigo— 


Years. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 

Years. 

Indigo. 

Cotton. 

1861-62 ... 

1862- 63 ... 

1863- 64 ... 

Acres. 

173,436 

203,131 

163,661 

A <>T*AQ 

1,020,1^1864-65 ... 
1,309,2341805-66 ... 
1,706,312 j 

Acres. 

128,140 

151,542 

Acres. 

1,747,501 

1,395,697 


These products have never yet occupied so much as 2 million 
acres, and if million acres are allowed as being cultivat¬ 
ed with oilse^jjds and other products not used as food, it will 
probably be beyond the mark, so that it may fairly be estimated 
that, on the average, 15 million acres of dry land are devoted 
to the production of food grains, and that o Jmillion acres of wot 
land are used for the same purpose. The Revenue Settlement 
Department, after elaborate inquiries and experiments extending 
over the last ten years, estimate the produce of an acre of the 
best rice land to be from 1,080 Madras measures (about 30 cwt.) 
in the southern districts, to 1,200 measures (about 33 cwt) in 
Godavery and Kumool, and the produce of the worst rice land 
to vary from about 300 measures (about 8 cwt.) in the former 
districts, to 533 measures (about 14 cwt) in the latter. Proba¬ 
bly, therefore, 20 cwt of paddy, (rice in the husk) or 10 cwt of 
cleaned rice, may be fairly taken as a good average of the pro¬ 
ductive powers of the million acres of irrigated land, and 190 
measures, or about 6 cwt,, may similarly be taken as the produc¬ 
tive power of the ‘ dry’ land, whether it be devoted to tlie growth 
of raggy, cumboo, cholum, or any other of the numerous un- 
irrigatod crops which are used as food by the lower classes. One 
acre of wet land will thus produce as much food as two acres of 
dry land. The rough estimate of the annual production of the 
country, in food grains, would thus be 65 million cwt of rice, 
and 75 miUion cwt of dry grain. Excluding the consider¬ 
able import of inferior grain, by land, (into Canara from Mysore, 
for example) the average excess of the exports of food grain 
V^yet the imports, during the five years ending 30th April 1866, 
about one million cwt, per annum, of which about three 
quarters of a million may be taken to be rice, and a quarter of a 
million inferior grains. There would thus be left for the con¬ 
sumption of the people 54i million cwt of rice, and 74f million 
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cwt of dry grain, or 129 million cwt. in all. By the census taken 
in 1850-51, the population of the Presidency was estimated at 
about 22 millions. The census of 1856-57 gave it as about 28 
millions, excluding the district of North Canara, (now transferred 
to Bombay) and dhe census of 1861-62, at about 24J millions. 
In all these estimates, the population of the town of Madras is 
taken as 720,000, which is probably about 270,000 beyond the 
mark. Supp5sing, however, that the population has averaged 25 
millions during the last 5 years, there has been an annual sup¬ 
ply of 129 million cwt. of grain for their support, or more than 
5 cwt. for each person, being more than 1| Ebs per diem, 
whereas, a family of five can subsist upon 7 lbs per day, without 
difficulty, and three acres of superior land, supposing one acre 
to be irrigated, or four acres of unirrigated land, would support 
such a family for a year.* 

Mr. Dalyell estimates the number of deaths, directly and in¬ 
directly from starvation in 1866, in the various Districts, at 
200,000. The reported deaths from actual starvation, however, 
were very few, except in the Ganjam district, where nearly 
11,000 persons so perished, and, in one part of the district 
upwards of ten per cent, of the population died from want of 
food. During 1866, the deaths in the Bellary district were 
50,357, being a death rate of 4 per cent., per annum, which is far 
above the average death rate. It may be fairly assumed that 
the death rate was nearly doubled during six months of 1866. 
The average number of indigent persons fed throughout the 
whole Presidency, excluding those relieved by private charity, 
seems to have been about 95,000, per day, during August, Sep¬ 
tember, and October, and about 70,000, p<!r day, during Novem¬ 
ber and December. In the month of October, upwards of 100,000 
persons were fed throughout the country, of whom 32,000 were 
natives of Bellary. During the'whole period of the distress, 
from February 1806 to May 1867, an average number of about 
80,000, per diem, were fed at the several institutions, at a total 
cost of about five lakhs of rupees, (£50,000,) for the sixteen months 
being an average cost of about one rupee, per head, per mensem 
During the seven months ending Slst March 1867, an average 
of 20,000 persons were daily employed on special public works, at 
the expense of the State. The average number employed throngh- 
out the country for the 16 months, from May 1866 to June lBe? 
was about 12,000, and the expenditure was somewhat beyond 6^ 
lakhs of rupees, being an average wage of about rupees 3-6 

* Sir Arthur Cotton estimates that two acres of rice land will feed seven peo 
pie for a year, and Mr. Fischer, the Manager of the Shevagunga Estate, consi 
ders that a family of five will consume under 6 lbs. of grain, per diem. 
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(^s. 9d.) per mensem. Including Rs. 5,00,000 exjieaded on food, 
total sum disbursed in relieving distress was Rs. 12,00,000 
or £120,000. Of this amount taking into account the gsiints to 
the Oeneial Relief Fund, the Government provided more than 
10 lakiis of rupees, or £100,000 and, this sum, is exclusive of the 
large r^issions of revenue, and mlvances, which have been sanc¬ 
tioned in several of the distressed districts. The famine in Gan- 
iam alone, includbg disbursements and losses of every description, 
has cost the Government £00,000. For four months of the year, 
neatly 100,000 of the aged, the young, and the infirm, were kept 
alive hy the measures of relief. 

ltomba.v. 

Bombay, Sindh and Aden may ho reckoned as consisting of 
22 districts including Aden 


District. 


'Bombay Island. 
Ahmedahad, 

Kaira, ... 

J Punch Mahals, 

Broach, 

Surat, 

Tannah, 

Candeish, 

'Poona, 

Ahmedmiggur, 

Sholapore, 

Rutnagerry, .... 
Belgaum, 

Dharwar, 

North Canara, 
^Sattara, 

fKurrachee, 

I Hyderabad, 
Shika^or, 

[ Frontier Upper Sindh, 
,_Thurr,and Parkur,... 


mikr Kidution. 


5,250 

1(),414' 

8,505 

4,500 

13,100 

0,070 

4,300 

9,327 


730,OOC 
050,22.^ 
580,031 
400,00(1 
290,98^ 
492,C8‘ 
874,570 
778,112 

666,000 
995,585 
075,115 
672,197 
1,03.3,373 
754,385 
. 483,3361 
948 


19,240 340 

10,974 630,300 

9,042 650,304 

2,147 47,955 

13,000 127,035 


143,606 12,820,848 
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In the first 12 districts the popidation is 

thus detailed:— 

■ Hindoos... 

... 5,6.52,109 

Wild Tribes 

... 913,976 

Low Castes 

... 782,003 

Shrawuks or Jains 

... 128,798 

Lingayets 

5(55,447 

Mus,sulmans including Siddeos 

... 779,264 

Jew's , ... 

3,608 

Parsecs ... 

... 132,563 

Christians 

57,766 

In the five Sindh districts the population 

is thus classified :— 

Mahommedans 

... 1,354,781 

Hindoos... 

... 303,295 

Other religions 

50,551 


The censiiiS of Bombay IhI.wiI, taken on tlie nigiit of 1st Fcbrii- 
niy IiSO'4, .shows (lie following re,suite 


C’aate or Race. 

Number. 

Ilatio. 

(Jaste or Race. 

1 

1 

1 

Ratio. 

1 

Buflliist or flaiu 

8,021 

'!>8 ParstH) . 

49,201 

603 

Hralimin 

30,004 

3‘75 Jew. 

2,872 

•3.5 

Ijiiqact 

1,508 

'lONative Christian ... 

19,90;l 

■■ 2-44 

Bhatia 

21,771 

2-«7 

Iiulo-Europeau 

l,89i 

•23 

I.Ciiuloo of other Caste ... 

491,540 

(>0-20:Kuropeau. 

8,41 f. 

1-03 

Himioo Out-Caste 

S2,4:i4 

:i'»7 

Chinese . 

358 

■04 

Mussulman 

145,880 

2,074 

17-87 

_ 


_ 

is egro-African 

•25 

All Races 

810,502 

loo- 


The surl'aco of Bombay Island is about 1>S’(12 si|uaro miles, 
or a square mile to every 42,ini' of the land population. The 
inhabited houses were 24,20(5 in number ; of these, (i,C7G were 
(hatched huts. Of the IT.o-'lO tiled houses, sixty-two per cent, 
had upper stories and twenty-two per coni had more than 
one upper floor, the mean height of the walls of the houses is 
about twenty-three feet. The moan width of the streets is 
tw'enty-six and a half feet, or but little greater in measure¬ 
ment than the height of the walls. The streets and lanes dif¬ 
fer much in width, the range being from six to forty-nine feet. 
There were reported to bo 3v97, or nearly four families to each 
house, and if the inhabited outhouses be taken into account, 
there were 30'6 persons to each house, and 18'3 to each floor. 
There are 33 houses assessed at Ka 10,000 and upwards, 08 at 
from R& 5,000 to Ra 10,000; 1,297 at from 1,000 to Rs. 6,000, 
and 15,790 at Rs. 1,000 and under. 

Aden is under the jurisdiction of Bombay. Almost the 
most southerly point on the Arabian coast, it is situated in 
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latitude 12“ 47' North, and longitude 45“ 10' East. It is a 
peninsula of about fifteen miles in circumference, ol an ir- 
regxdar oval form, five miles in its greater, and throe in its 
lesser diameter, connected with the continent by a low narrow 
neck of land, 1,350 yards in breadth, but which is in one place 
nearly covered by the sea at high spring tides. It consists of a 
large crater, formed by lofty and precipitous hills, the highest 
peak of which has an altitude of 1,775 feet: these, on the ex¬ 
terior sides, slope towards the sea, throwing out numerous spurs, 
wliich form a series of valleys, radiating from a common centre. 
The town and part of the military cantonments are within the 
crater, and consequently surrounded on all sides by hills, save on 
the eastern face, where a gap exists, opposite the fortified island 
of Seorah. The population in 1856 was as follows:— 


Christians, ... 

... 1,129 

Indian Mahommedans, 

... 2,5.57 

Arabian ditto. 

... 4,812 

African ditto. 

... 3,627 

Other ditto. 

.58 

Hindoo.s, 

... 5,611 

Parsoes, 

61 

Jow.s, 

... 1,224 

Miscollaneou.s, 

... 1,6.59 

Total, ... 

... 20,738 


ItenKal. 

Bengal contains 11 Divisionsincluding56Districts with Calcutta. 
The monthly salary of a Commissioner in the Regulation Provinces 
is Rs. 2,916-10-8, and in the Non-Regulation Provinces R.s. 2,500, 
in addition, in both cases, to a travelling allowance of Rs. 250. 
In each of the Regulation Districts there is a Collector, who 
is also the Chief Magistrate. There are two grades of Col¬ 
lector-Magistrates. The first grade consists of twenty-three 
officers, the second of thirteen; each of the former receives 
a salary of Rs. 1,916-10-8 a month, each of the latter Rs. 
1,500. The Collector of Stamps in Calcutta, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Subordinate Executive Service, receives a special sa¬ 
lary of Rs. 1,000 a month. Corresponding to the Collector- 
Magistrate of the Regulation District, but having more varied 
powers, is the Deputy Commissioner of a Non-Regulation Dis¬ 
trict. Th(»e are eighteen Deputy Commissioners, of whom three 
are in the first grade on a salary of Rs. 1,500 a month each ; 
four in the second grade on Rs, 1,200; five in the third on Rs. 
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1,000; and six in the fourth on Rs. 800. Thore aro twenty-six 
Civil and Sessions Judges in the thirty-six Regulation Districts, 
the jurisdiction of each Judge generally including but one dis¬ 
trict. The salary is Rs. 2,.500 a month. Besides the twenty-six 
Zillah Judges there are four Additional Judges, of whom one (the 
Additional Judge of Hooghly, Burdwan, and the 24-rergunnahsj 
receives a salary of Rs. 2,500 a montli; the remaining three 
(the Additional Judges of Jesfsore, Tirhoot, and Dacca with Chit- 
tagong) get Rs. 2,106-10-8 a moutli each. In each of the Non- 
Regulation Provinces of Assam and Chota Nagpore there is a Ju¬ 
dicial Commissioner corresponding to the Zillah J udge of the 
Regulation Provinces. The territorial jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Commissioner is conterminous with that of the Commissioner, 
and his salary is Rs. 2,000 a month. The Deputy Commissioner 
of the Co.s.syah and Jynteah Hills and the Deputy Commission¬ 
er of the Naga Hills have the powers of a Civil and Sessions 
Judge; the Assistant Commissioner of the Garrow Hills has 
the powers of a Se.ssions Judge ; and all these officers, as well as 
the Deputy Commissioner of ]j\ickimi>ore, and three out of the 
four Deputy Commissioners of Chota Nagpore, (namely, Haza- 
reebaugh, Maunbhoom, and vSingbhoom) exercise powers, jmder 
Act XV. of 1802 to try all offences not punishable with’ death 
and to pass sentences of imprisonment not exceeding seven years. 
In the Cooch Bohar Division the Criminal Sessions arc held, and 
the judicial, appellate, and controlling authority exercised by the 
Commissioner. The subordinate Civil Judges ai'e classified as fol¬ 
lows ;— 

1. Judges of Small Cause Courts. 3. Sudder Ameens. 

2. Principal Sudder Ameens. 4. Moonsiff's. 

There are twenty-two Judges of Small Cause Courts, of whom 
four are Judges of the Court of Small Causes in Calcutta. The 
salaries of these four Judges are shewn below*. Of the 
remaining eighteen Judge.s, who preside over Small Cause 
Courts in the Mofussil, one receives Rs. 1,500 a month, seven' 
Rs. 1,000, and ten Rs. 700 a month each. The Cantonment 
Magistrates of Barrackpore, Dum-Dum, and Dinapore are also 
fudges of the Small Cause Courts. The Principal Sudder Ameen 
af Shahabad exercises the powers of a Small Cause Court Judge 
it Shahabad. The total number of officers performing the func- 
lions of a Small Cause Court Judge is accordingly twenty-six, 
ind the total number of Small Cause Courts over which they 
weside is thirty-six. 


* Ion 

... Rs. 2,000 

1 on 

... Rs. 1,250 

■ 1„ 

„ 1,600 

i 

„ 1,000 
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In the Regulation Provinces there arc nine Principal Siul- 
dcr Ameens on Rs. 000 a month, and sixteen on Rs. 400. 
In Backergunge, Cuttack, Midnapore, Moorshedabad and Tir- 
h(5ot, where the duties of Principal Sudder Ameen are 
conducted by the local Small Cause Court Judges. On the 
otjier hand, Dacca has three Principal Sudder Ameens, and 
tdiittagong, Hooghly, and the 24-Pcrgunnah.s have two each. Ad¬ 
ding to the number of Principal Sudder Amecn.s the eleven Small 
(lauso Court Judges who are vested with the powers of the for¬ 
mer class of officer,s, there are in the Regulation Provinces thirty- 
,six officers to carry cm the. work of Principal Sudder Ameens. 
In the Non-Rogulalinu Provinces there is one Principal Sudder 
Aineen on Rs. 400, of Kamrooj) in Assam. In the Non-Regul.a- 
tion Provinces the Dcjjmty (.bminissioner is a Principal Sudder 
Amoen as well as a Ma,gistrate and Collector. Two of the 
Assistant Commissioners a.nd one Extra Assisi'int Commissiom.T 
exercise the powcu’s of Principal Suddm- Amecu. So that in 
the nineteen districts there are twenty-throe officers to dispose 
of cases cognizable by a Principal Sudder Ameeu, besides tlio 
Princi}ial Sudder Amcen of Maunblioom. There are twenty- 
eight, Sudder Amc^ens in the Regidation Provinces. With the 
exception of Sylhet, which has no Sudder Amcen, and of Raj- 
shahyc, Rungpore, and Dinagepore, which have two each, there 
i,s one officer of tliis class in each zillah or Judge’s district. In 
the Non-Regulation Provinces there are two Sudder Ameens, 
with eighteen A.ssi,st.'uit and four Extra Assistant Commissionen’s 
exorcising the powers of a Sudder Amecn. The total nundier 
of officers competent to try cases cognizable by a Sudder Amecn 
is tberefore twenty-four. The s.alary of a Sudilcr Amcen is 
Rs. 2-)0 a mouth. In the Regulation Districts tbero arc 
forty-seven Moousiffs of the first grade on Rs. 200, and ninety- 
five of the sec(md grade on R,s. loO a month. Tlicsro are two 
districts with fine Sloonsilf each ; one district has two Moon- 
siffs; four distriebs have thi'ce Moousiffs each ; five districts have 
four Moonsifis e.acli; and one has live. Six Moousiffs are attach¬ 
ed to each' of six districts, ono district has seven, another eight, 
two have nine, and three ten each. In the Non-R<!gulation 
Provinces there arc six Moonsiffs of the first grade and fifteen 
of the second grade; and these twenty-one Moonsiffs arc dis¬ 
tributed as follows; viz., ton in Assam, nine in Cbota Nagporc, 
and two in Cachar., Adding to this number the four Assistant 
Commissioners and throe Extra-Assistant Commissioners, who 
exercise the powers of a Moonsiff, there are twenty-eight officers 
to do the work of Moonsiff in the Non-Reg)d.ation Provinces. 
The powers exercised by Sudder Aniccus and Moonsiffs arc.tho.so 
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defined in Bogulation V. of 1831. Twelve of these offie?rs hold 
additional powers, vis., one the powers of a Magistrate, three the 
powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the, first class, and eight 
the powens of a Subordinate Magistrate of the second class. 

In the city of Calcutta there are two Stipendiary Magistrates on 
Rs. 1,.500 and R.s. 1,250 a month, anil sixty-four Honorary Ma,gis- 
trates. There is also a Coroner on II,s. 300 a mouth. In the interior 
the thirty-six Collectors the Chief Magi,stratos of their re.spectivo 
districts. There iU'o thirty-three Joint-Magistratesand 33() Magis¬ 
trates of lower grades. Of the thirty-three Joint-Magistrates, 
twenty-two in the first grade receive Es. 900 a rgonth, .and eleven 
in the second grade Ks. 700 a month. Of th,c Magistrates of 
lower grades, 6'2 arc Honorary, and 274 Stipendiary Magis¬ 
trates. Of tlie latter, throe are Military Officers, seventy-five 
(/Vven.mtod Civil Servants, and 190, designated .Deputy Magis¬ 
trates and Deputy Collectors, .are niemhers of the Subordinate 
Executive Service. Of these olfioer.s sixty-seven are in charge 
of subdivi,sions of Magisterial di.striets. There are sixty-nine 
.such sul)divi.sion.s, of which two in Rh.auguliiore .are now under 
one officer, and one in Tirhoot is under the direct adminis- 
1 ration of the District M.a,gi,strate. The formation of several 
others h.'i.s been sanctioned. Of the sixty-seven offimh's in 
eiiarge of sidalivisious, throe are tlie Cantonment Magistrates 
of Earrachpore, Dum-Dum, iind Din.aporc, twenty-five are Cove¬ 
na,nted ('ivil Servants, and thirty-nine are De))uty Magistrates 
and Deputy Collectors, or mendiers of the .Subordinate Exe¬ 
cutive Service. The Cantonment Mngistrates and twelve As¬ 
sistant and thirty-five Dejraty Magi.strates exercise full magis¬ 
terial powers; tlie remaining seventeen Subdivisional Officers 
have at present powers of a Suliorilinate Magistrate of the first 
clas.s, with powers under Section 38 of the Code of Crimi¬ 
nal Procedure to commit cases for trial to the Courts of Ses¬ 
sions. The siJa,ry of a Cantonment Magi.strato of a first class 
Cantonment is Ks. 1,000 ; in a second class C'antoument it is Rs. 
700. Barrackporo and Diriapore belong to the first class, and Diim- 
Duin to tho second clas,s. Rut tlio present (.lautonment Magistrate.s 
continue to draw jiay under the old scale, that is, a staff sala¬ 
ry of Rs. 380 each, in addition to their military pay and allowanc¬ 
es. The salary of a.u Assistant Magistrate ranges from Rs, 400 to 
,500. Assistant Magistrates with powers of a Subordinate Magis¬ 
trate of the second class, to wliich they are restricted until they 
pass by the first or lower standard of e.x.amination, receive Rs. 
400 a month. On passing this examination, and being vested 
with tho powers of a Suhordiimte Magistrate of the first class, 

Voi.. XII,, I’.inr r. 



they become entitled to a salary of Es. 450, which they continue 
to receive till they pass by the higher standard of examination, 
and are vested with the full powers of a Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector. Twenty-nine Assistant Magistrates receive Rs. 500, 
twenty-six Rs. 450, and twenty Rs. 400. 

The Subordinate Executive Service, to w'hich Dejuity Magis¬ 
trates and Deputy Collectors belong, is divided into six grades— 


10 in the Fiiat Grade I't 

ccivo 

... Us. 700 a nionth. 

15 „ Second 


rj 

... „ 600 

26 „ Thiiil 



... „ 500 „ 

42 „ Foiutli 

)> 


... ., 400 

.52 „ Fifth 

1) 


. 300 

07 „ Sixth 

» 

51 

... ,. 200 


Eleven Suporniunei'aries receive salaries of Rs. 100 and 150, with 
the exception of two officers, whose salaries, Rs. 300 and 250, are 
paid by the C(X)ch Behar State. Of these 223 officers 190, are oni- 
ployed on magisterial duties. Of the rest some are on the adminis¬ 
trative staff of the Nop-Regnlation Province,s, a few are employed 
as Persomd As.sistants to the Commissioners of Divisions, and th(' 
rest on work exclusively connected ivith the adniiuistration of 
revenue. In the Non-Regulation Provinces, there are eighty- 
seven magisterial officers hcsicle the Deputy Goininissione.rs. Of 
these thirty-three are Honorary and fifty-four Stipendiary. Of 
the fifty-four Stipeudiary Magi,strat(!s of lower grades seventeen 
are in charge of sub-divi.sioris of districts, of whom twelve are A,s- 
sistant Commi.s.si(mer.s and five extra A.ssistant Co(uniissionors. 
The As.sistaut Commissioners, with tlie exception of the five offi¬ 
cers of that class in the Sonthal Perguunahs, are either Covenant¬ 
ed Civil Servants or Military officers, The A.ssistant Conimi,s- 
sioners of the Sonthal Pergimnahs are members of thy Subordi¬ 
nate Executive Service of the Regulation Provinces on deputa¬ 
tion in the Non-Regulatiop Districts. This is also tlie position 
of several of the Extra-Assistant Commissioners. The Assistant 
Commissioners, with the exceptions mentioned, are divided into 
two grades : seven in the first grade receive Rs. 600 a month, and 
twenty-two in the second from Es. 400 to 500. Assistant Com¬ 
missioners of the -second grade, who are required to undergo tho 
same examinations as Assistant Magistrates, are allowed Rs. 400 
so long as they exercise powers of a Subordinate Magistrate of the 
second class, Rs. 450 when vested with first class powers amt 
powers of a Moonsiff, and R.h. 500 when they have full piwers ot 
a Magistrate with those of a Sudder Ameeti. 
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l>istricts* 

-Stibdiyisiotta. 

Square 

Milos. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 


1, Bhaiigulpore 

1. Bowsee ... i 




2. y<>oj^i ... / 

3. Muaheypoorali... ) 

4121 

1,082,050 




> 

s 

g 

2. Monghyr . 

1. JuiDooie , . 

42(10 

1)25,040 

3. Funieah . 

1. Arrareah ... f 

2. Kishoiigmigc .. . ( 

.527.') 

729,114 

ft 

4, Soiithal Porgwnnahs 

J. Deogurh ... ) 





2. CodiLa ... I 





3. Nya Doomka ... ^ 

5375 

522,000 

ia 


4. Pakour ... t 




5. Bancoorah . . 

5. llajnielial ... 1 

1. lUinwfgungo 

4fi83 

74, .700 


G. Boerhhoimi , 

2330 

827,624 

1 

7. BimUvaii 

1. CutM'a . . J 





•2. Cuhia ... , 

2092 

1,088,817 



3. Bood-Bood ... J 


s:a 

eC 

8. Iliioglily . . 

1 

1. Jeliaiiabad ... ) 

2. Sci-arnpoi’c | 

1457 

1,370,120 


j 0. Howrali . . 

.551 

520,000 


' 10. MiVlnajxut' . 

1. Tumluok ... i 


fO 

2. OurlKJttah ,. J- 

3. (}ontai ... ) 

5031 

1,.558,4.50 

l 


11. Noiiklmliy , , 

1. Dukhin Sliaiiliaza 



“=• 


pore 

j. Cox’s Bazar 

SKW 

541,998 

M.S 

12. (!liittag<nig . . 

2717 

'800,000 

f? .2 

Bl. Tip])crah . 

1. Naaimuggur 

.%00 

1,000,000 

"S .b 

14. Tbo Oliittagong Hill 




IVacts . 


7000 

2,50,0(8) 

/ lt5. Balasore . 

1. Bhuddnick 

;1065 

494,0.56 

ti 

IG. Cuttack 

1. Jajiporo ... | 

2. Kondraparah . . . i 

8.770 

1,293,884 

i:s 

17. Pooreo 

Tri butar V M ohals 

10,608 

750,000 


1. Khoordab 

208:1 

617,576 


18. Backergungo 

1. Perozepore 

4000 

866,632 

1 

(A 

;p 

ly. .Dacca . 

1. Moonsneegunge... i 

2. Manickgungo ... i 

»1.3S 

950,000 

20. FurreedjKirc 

1. Madarceporc 

1500 

024,176 

P 

21. Mymciishig. 

1. Janialixire ... ) 

2. Kislioregunee .. i 

6586 

947,240 


22. I^ylhot . 


.5500 

1,504,2.89 

P 

23. Cacliar . 

24. Jeasorc . 

1. Numil ...1 

5000 

260,000 



2. Khoolna ... 





3. Jeuidah ... > 

7651 

9.57,152 

•2 


4. Bagirhaut 


5 


5. Magoorah .. . j 




25. !Nu(Mca . 

1. Bongong ... 'i 





2. Meherporc ... 

3. Chooaaangab ... ^ 





7296 

551,229 

>5 


4. Koosbtea ... 

5. Kanoghat ... } 




Carried forward 


109,826 

21,045,303 













30 


Il'mijiiL 


j DlstrifU. 

SuliiliviMtiiiK. 

jfiipwrc 


Broii;/ht forward .. 


10!), 826 

21,045,30;i 


f 20. The 24-rergmuiahs 

]. Buscerhaut ... j 



1 

2. Baraset . . . j 



P . 


3. DiamondlTarbour I 



5 0 

-! 

4. lUirniporc ... J- 

2r.2.3 

r.!)3,07!) 

^ « 

1 

6. Sulklbra ... 




i 

27. Tho City of Calcuttu 

(). Bai-raokjiore ... 

7. llnni'Diim ... > 

7-8 

l, 00 i>, 00 oj 


2S. dj'il . 

(. Annuigaltatl ... j 



2. Shergliotty ... [• 

3. Nowjwlah ... 1 

5430 

i,;«!7,.io2 



29. t-hiimparuH. 

1. Hattiah 

S781 

750,0iHi 


30. Patna . 

]. Beliar ... J 


0 


2 . liurh 

2242 

S72,1K)0 

Vi 

31. Saruii . . 

3. Ibnapore ... \ 

1. Sowan 




3000 

1,2WI,000 

S ' 

32. JShuhabad. 

1. Sjujsecram ... J 


C 


2- Buxar . ! 

44II.7 


J* 


3. liliubooali ... \ 



Ph 

33. Tirhoot 

ilungporc. 

1. DurbliaugaU ... 1 

2. llfijeepore ... I 

3. Mudhoobaiicc ... [• 

4. Sivtamaree ... | 

6, TajiKn*o ... i 

021 c 

1,854,207' 


1. Bbowanecgiiiige ^ 

2. .Iiilpigorec ... ) 

4500 

1,250,.T>2 

0 

■ to. Bograli 

2000 

400,000 

.2 

30. l>iuagcporc . 


3820 

1,000,000 

s 

37 . Maldah 

38. Moorsbedaljad 

1. .lamoorkaiidie ... \ 

1484 

805,500 

1 


2. City of Mooi-sbe- ( 
dabad ... i 

2430 

!Ki7,Gl!( 

in 

’c? 

Ph 

30. Kaishahye . 

3. .Iniigypore ... / 

1. ^iattoro 

3035 

710,2!l() 

40. Pubua . 

1. (kmiorcdlly ... | 

2. Scrajgttuge ... j 

2044 

281,300 


1 . T'hirnmg . 

1, MuJigledye 

2012 

178,103 


2. Nowgong . 

R712 

247,500 

2 

3. [Seel)fsaugor ... 

1. Golaghat 

2821 

220,000 

.2 

4. Kauiroojj 

1. Buri)cttab 

;i;i48 

400,000 


5. Luckimporc . 

1. Jaipore ... ) 


s 

ts 


2. Morth Luckiin- > 
pore .., ) 

5000^ 

117,303 

to 

C. Cossyah and Jyntcah 

1 



Hills . 

i. JoWCfl 

EKXM) 

118,025 


7. Nafis Hills, . 


50(M) 

250,000 

0 e / 

^ ©I \ 

8. HazareobauKh 

J. Biirhee 

7028 

750,000 

0. Lohardugga. 

i. Palamow 

7000 

700,204 

( 

10. Maunbhoon:» 

11. Singbhoora. 

1. Goviudporo 

C.7IK)j 

;i!li)8l 

528,340| 

280,780; 

f 

12. Western I>(>oaj*s 


]427i 

30,000: 

^ ^ g 

13. Barjeeling. 

Darjeeling Tcrai 

8 OO; 

8.5,000, 

il'M 

14. Gowalparah. 

.. Dhoobree 

2072, 

230,000 

1^1 

16, Garrow ilills 


3.m 

80,000 

a (. 

16. Coocli Beliar 


1287 

80,000 


Grand Total ... ' 


22C.552-8 39,.5C7,(>75| 
















" r 



l§ 1 

Ih 

|s 

P'S 





M 

0 



ajj I Number 0 / Mohals as per Col' 
g,S lector’s Kent Roll. 


NnmlHsr of 
bouaea in 1805. 


> 

CL.^ 


Number of 
bouses now in¬ 
habited. 


2 5**^^ 

ill 


Number of Inhabitants 
18()5. 


Deaths from 
Kiunine. 


Death.'* fmm dis¬ 
ease induced 
t)y famine. 


Cultival*)rH. 


o 

?e! 


Numlier f>f persons who liavi 
left their villages or omi 
gi-ated. 


8 S? 


2 


Total loss of lives as )»cr co¬ 
lumns 4 .and C>. 


Number of rcnminlng popu¬ 
lation. 


rerociitagc of deaths of| 
column 4 or 'i. 


1 06 'S 

si = h 

Pcrcontago of omigraterl or 
missing of column U or 3. 


1 1 || 

' 1 “ 1 1 1 III 1 

Total percentage of loss of 
oolumn 7 nr :1. 

[5 







A sjxjcial enquiry into tlie mortality caused by tbe Famine in 
Orissa in 18CC was made by Deputy OolJoctors, with tho aid of 
corrected returns made by the zemindars. The total population 
in 1863 was 3,01o,826"; of tho.se 814,469 perished, and 115,028 
either emigi'ated or disappeared, making a total loss of 929,4,97 
and leaving 2,086,329 surviving. The percentage of deaths to 
population is 27, which, added to 3’81, the percentage of emi¬ 
grants or missing, gives a general percentage of 3()’81 as loss of 
population during the famine. 


DlS-fRICTS. 

Period. 

Square 

tniles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Population per 
square mile. 

( 

By the Sun-ey... 

3,370 

12,71,865 

378 

Cuttack ...q 

Before Famine... 

3,370 

15,03,829 

446 

i 

After Famine ... 

3,370 

10,72,463 

318 

( 

By the Survey... 

2,083 

5,87,915 

282 

Pooreo ...< 

Before Famine... 

2,083 

7,79,718 

374 

\ 

After Famine ... 

2,083 

5,28,712 

253 

f 

By the Survey... 

3,065 

6,51,033 

212 

Balasoro ... q 

Before Famine... 

3,065 

7,32,279 

239 

i 

After Famine ... 

8,065 

4,85,113 

158 

f 

By the Survey... 

8,518 

2.5,10,813 

294 

Total ... q 

Before Famine... 

8,518 

30,15,826 

354 

1 

After Famine ... 

8,518 

20,86,288 

244 


On the night of 8th January 1866 the Municipal Commissioners 
look a census of that portion of the city of Calcutta which is under 
their jurisdiction embracing 7'8 square miles. The results were 
Us follows, but they are not reliable :— 


Population ... ... 377,924 

Average proportion of males to females 1.57'83 to 100 
Ditto, children to adults ... 100 to 48.5-60 

Average rate of mortality ... 5 40 per hundred. 

Kate of mortality among Europeans 271 ditto. 
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The fixed popuhition were thus classified. The jUtaihitf po]m- 
kdion is assumed at about 50,000, raising the total population 
of the Municipal portion of Calcutta to 430,000. The population 
of all Calcutta, including the densely inhabited suburbs, may fairly 
be taken to be a million :— 



Malcis. 

Femit/es. Ihys, 

Girls. 

MI ales to 
100 Fe- 

Europeans 

Indo-Euro¬ 

peans 

0,820 

2,-545 907 

952 

'llUllc.'t. 

220'90 

4,082 

4,218 1,324 

1,412 

90-02 

Greeks 

17 

7 2 

4 

172-72 

Armenians 

■ 291 

238 88 

80 

110-98 

Asiatics 

78(i 

412 120 

123 

109-34 

J ews 

240 

228 111 

102 

100-30 

Parsecs 

73 

15 0 

4 

415-79 

Africans 

39 

9 2 

3 


Chinese 

378 

31 



Mnssiilinaus 

0.5,812 

28,738 9,007 

8,842 

200-85 

Hindoos 

1,19,539 

78,901 21,010 

19.740 

142-48 

Total 

1,98,077 1,15,311 33,208 

31,208 



The N'orth-Western Provinces. 

The Norlh-WcstCni Provinces contain 30 districts of which 
35 are grouped into 7 (-.Iomini.s.sionorships. The following is taken 
from the last census in 1805. The progress of the popidation in 
the prmcipal cities in the North-Western Provinces is seen from 
the following:— 


City. 

1 ' : 

;In 18G.5. In 1853.j (3ty. 

In lSf)5. In 1853, 

Iknarcs, 

... iTitiwa 

Furrftckaba<l, 

.. 1 7.-t,IIO 

77,907 

Agra, 

...! 142,6(il 

r2r>,2(i'J Mirzajxire, 

...| 71,849; 

7.5,01-.J 

Ciiwnporc, 

...! n;),(ioi 

1Sliahjehanporc, 

...1 71,719 

74,5(50 

Allahabad, 


72,01)3 Moradabad, 

... .57,.804, 

.57,414 

lUroilly, 

...1 l()r>,B40 

111,332 M uttra, 

. 51,5401 

0,5,749 

Meerut, 

... 79,378j 

40,270, (} oruckpore, 

■ .50,8.5.-) 

.51, ,529, 
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Divisions, 

Districts. 

Area. 

Population. 


'Meerut 

. 2,361 

],199,.593 


Allygurh 

. 1,859 

925,538 

Meernt 

J Seharunporo 

. 2,152 

86(i,483 

Mooziiffeiuiiggiir 

. 1,647 

682,212 


Boohnidshuhur 

. 1,889 

800,431 


DeIrraDoon 

.1 1,020 

102,831 


' Bareilly 

•j- 2.372 

1.381,334 


Bijnoiir 

.! 1,882 

(i90,975 

1 

iRohilcuiid ..o 

Moradabad 

.1 2,761 

1,095..306 


j Binlaon 

■ 1,97 

’•> 

889,810 


1 Shahjehaiipciro 

.! 2,32 


1,016,844 


1 Terai 

438 

91,802 

1 

fAgra 

1.873 

1,028,544 


Muttra, 

1,612 

800,321 

Afni ^ 

I'hirrnckidiad 

l,(i93 

915.943 


Mjnpoory 

1,666{ 

700,220 

I 

Etawah 

1,631 

626,444 

• ( 

Eta,h 

1,404 

614,351 

( 

Allali.abad 

2,764 

1,.393,183 

1 

(.'awnjiore 

2,366 

1,188,862 

Allahahad 

|Fnttehporo 

],58t 

1 

680,786 


1 Banda 

Hnninieerpoj-e 

[Jomiporo 

Beiiiire.s 

Ooriiekpore 1 

3,036 

2,288 

1,552 

991 


724,372 

520,941 

1,015,427 

793.277 

Benares ,..J 

laistee ( 

7,500 


3,439,513 

1, ( 

dhansie ...- 1 

(| 

Azirngurli 

Mirzapore 

Olia.zeeporo 

Jhansie 

2,545 
5,199 
2 225 
1,608 


1,385,,S72 
1,054,413 
1,342,234: 
3,57 442; 

Jalonii 

Ijulhitporr^ 

1,542 

1,947 


405!(i04' 

248,146 

Kuina,on ... j 1 

( ' 

Kuiiiaon 

6,000 


369,223 

LhirhwaJ 

5,000 


233,32(i 


Ajinere 

2,672 


426,268 


Total ...~i 

13,369 

30.007,871 


Tlio details of tJio population in the regulation districts are farther 
seen from those tahles 
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Thf lii-st attempt to lake au accurate census of tho^Nortli- 
Western Provinces was iiuwlc! under tlu; orders of Mr. J. rboina- 
soii, file Lieutenant Oovenior, on the night of 3lst l)<^cenilier 
18r}2. It was then intended to take a decennial census, but 
owing to the Mutiny and Famine, the next enumeration was 
not made till the night of 10th January 18(1'). It is impossible 
to adopt in India the procedure followed in European countries. 
Taking the English enumeration of ISOl ius a tyjte of a Euro¬ 
pean een.-'U.s, the fixed populati(ni wa.s for the most j»art enu- 
ujorated by its own agency, and the enumerators had merely 
to (!o)ha-t f ile householders’ .scliedule.s, filled up by the oecupiens of 
houses. Ill India the educfited portion of the peo])Ie is so small, 
and individuals are so ap;ithetic, that very little information could 
be, collected if such a system were adopted. Groat difficulties were 
experienced even 'with the small census of the island of Bombay, 
taken in 1804, wdiere it i.s .said “there i.s much ground for believing 
thathiany persons escaped being enuineraksl, anil thattherecorded 
Tuimber is much below the actual amount iif the population.” 
In the North Westcirn Provinces, however, the village .account¬ 
ants fonn an admirable .agency for collecting information, being ac- 
ipiainted with the circumstances and the residfmts of the several 
villages, and accustomed to empiiries of a simil.ar nature. The 
villages themselves arc' compact. The i.solatcd farm-houses so 
common in England—the three or four cottages long distant 
from the village to which they belong—the scfittored houses of 
a straggling ])arish—find nothing to corresiiond with them in In¬ 
dia, The facilities for enumeration .are still further increased by 
the numbers living in one enclosure. The .small size of an In- 
diiin village, with fi population of a thousand inhabitants, would 
be Hurpri.sing to those accfistomed only to the more comfortabh' 
residences of the English peasiint. Even in the towns, though 
the facilities are le.ss th.an in the country, the heads of wjirJs 
(Meer Molmlladars), from their position ii.nd intimate knowledge 
of their fellow'-w.ardsmen, make expert and useful onuiner.ator.s. 
The mode adopted was as follows: I.—A preliminary enumera¬ 
tion of the jieople was first made by the tellers, one of whom wias 
.allotted to an a.ver,a.ge of a hundred houses. The returns thus 
formed were then carefully tested on the .spot by supervisors, 
each supervisor having under him from ten to twenty tellers, and 
all aseertained errors were con-ected. The returns were then 
subjected to a second chock by the Government officials. II.,— 
All errors having in this way been eliminated as far as possible, 
the returns thus checked were re-distributed to the (numerators ; 
and on the night, fixed for the, census. I'aeh teller earefully com- 
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pared tlio entries in his return witli the in'tnal ta(ds to lie record¬ 
ed. Thu returns were then tiniillji collated arid compared in the 
offices, first, of the Suli-Collector (the Tehseeldar), and afterwards 
of the Collector, by wliorn they were furnished tii the Board ; and 
they form the ground-work of the tables |mbli.shed. The pre¬ 
liminary enumeration was completed in the early mouths of the 
cold weather of 1804, and wa.s then .sub|ecled to a douhle te.st- 
fir.st hy the .supervisors, and swuaid hy tiie county officials. This 
scrutiny was accomplished hy the e.iul of the year; and the re¬ 
turns then reviseil were again checked hy, and altered so us to 
correspond with, the actual fads existing on the night ot the 
loth January, bSOo. 

Mr. W. Chichele Plowdcn, Secretary to the Board oi Ri.i- 
vi'iiuc, analy.ses the details in his valuahle Reyiort of 1807. 
The territories-under the Government of these yirovinces eomprise 
an area, of 8:),.'{Ti) .sipiare mile.s. I'Acludiag the cultivated laud not 
paying revenue, .‘IT.IO'i sipiare mih-s of this are cultivated but 
lids ligiii'e does iiol show the eultiva.ti'd area ol the Ivumaoii 
division-- 

iS'iyurf/'c ■m/ih’.s, 

'fotaf area, e.xcluding Kumaou division, ... 7i.871) 

Total cultivated ditto, ... ... .;)7^IOo 

Tills surface contains 80,704 townships or pnri.shes, aiiil sup- 
yiorts a pojiulation numbering 8O,llO,0i-), or •"101' |)orsons to 
the sipiare mile. In Knglaiid a,iid\Vales the popuhition is :144'00 
to the sipiare mile; but if Scotland be included, it falls to 
to the mile. The actual figures for these t.wo yiortiotis of Britain 
st.aud thus:— 

PoimhUUm. Atm. DmAfi/. 

Kiigland aiul Wales, . . 2(1,060,224 58,821 stjuare niilGS = .T44'6(> 

Scotland, ... ;iO(>2,2U4 80,680 ditto :r: 9i>7D 

Britain, Total. 28,128,518 SO,007 diit-* - 259-8 

Taking the luternational measure, the density' ol'the populat ion 
ill Britain is— 

Britain, ... ... I00'24 to the si|nare kilonu'lre. 

England and Wales, ... 122'72 . 

Scotland, ... ... :i8'4!) 

North-Western Provinces, Iffil'JO 

The accompanying tahle, taken from Lc DidiniuHii.ivdc l.’Efa- 
tuyni'm Politique, published in 1854, gives the density of the jio- 
pidation in the principal Euro)ieau countries, arranged a-ceording 
to their order, taking the most thickly-populated first:— 
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ywlli-irenlem J'ropinces, 


Belgium, ... 147'40 per square kilometre. 

Saxouy, ... 130-03 

Holland, ... 93-C3 

Wurtcmlmrg, 90-23 
Fnince, ... C7-81 

England, ... (;7-(i.3* 

Switzerland,... .IH-OS 
Bavaria, ... .IS-Ol 

Portugal, ... 4'l-(i2 

Hanover, ... 37-02 

DenniiU-k, ... 30-.9.1 

Sweden, ... (i-8;> 

Norway, ... 2-!)0 „ „ 

The North-WoKtern Provinces take the second place, comitig 
immediately after Belgium and hefore Saxony. Thus the den¬ 
sity of the population in these provinces is one of the highest on 
record. This i.s the more retiiarkable when their jdiysicai aspects 
are compared with those of other countries. Take France, Bel¬ 
gium, or England and Wales. Ntdiher has proportionately so 
vast an extent of mountain tracts, .-aid of land out of cultivation 
oi- unfit for cultivation, as these pi-ovinces jrossess in the Knmaou 
and liohilkhund divisions, the districts of l)ehra and Mirzapore, 
or the Ajmcrc territory—wliich last, though under tin; ailrninis- 
tration of the Nortli-West tlovcrumcnt, does not nnu'cli with 
North-West districts. Belgium eertaiuly has no great extent of 
barren or mountainous land. E.xchnliiig, then, the Kumaon anil 
Ajmere Divisions, hut leaving Rohilkhimd with its belt of snh- 
Himalay.an forests. Delira with the Sewaliks and the vjJley be¬ 
tween them and the Himalayas, and Mirzapore with its jungles 
hordeiing tlie Soane, as a eounteriioise to tlio Ardennes and 
other elevated or forest tracts, we shall find on comparison tliafc 
Belgium, the most populous country in Flnrope, is in density of 
population Kurpa,ssed by the North Western Provinces which, 
e.xchuling Kumaon and Ajmoro, have lC()-74 to the .square 
kilometre while Belgium, has 147-40 to the squiu-e kilometre. With¬ 
out m:ikiiig allowance for the nature of the country in the Kuma¬ 
on and Ajiriere Divisions or elsewhere, the population of these 
j)rovinco.s is far liiglier in projiortiou to the area than that of 
the French Empire, where the density of the jieople averages 
68-.91 to the square kilometre, against 139-30 in the North-West- 
•ern Provinces, In England ami Wales the .square mile supports 
344-07; here, SOP. Putting Wales against Kumaon anil Jhan- 
sie, if we compiro the two countries we find,—excluding Wales, 
England, 872 23 to the sipiare mile ; excluding Kumaon and 
A.jmere, North-Western Province.s, 4l()-74 ju the square mile. 


r * This apparently refers 
; to (ireat Britain and 
J Ireland, not to Eng- 
V land only. 
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Population 
to .square 
mile. 

Pcrccnmt'c 
of cultiva- 
ticnoii urcii. 

186.5. 

1853. 

Area. 

Oultiwi- 

iioii. 

Area. 

1 Cnltivu 

I titJii. 

1865. 

1852. 

1805. 

1853. 

In “^qn 

n.' miles. 

In square miles. 

Bfiiiircs, 

7!>7 

HiVl 

69 •! 

65-{1 

!i!),>-7i>| 663-30 

005'18 

656-30 

J01U11>01‘15. 

<>.nJ 

727 

6o:j 

"‘‘•r 

;..5.'.216:, m:y7A 

1..5..-2U 

89(4-27 

(ihiizecixiro, 

«()J 

733 

65'5 

66-7 

•» ‘.'•>•.*•1;' 

3,4>7-n 

3.18II'II,- 

1,151-50 

J{.GoilIy. 

ftW-i 

412 

66-Ji 

iVA ■ 

2,;i7:'-r8; 1 , 577-71 

.8,110-10 

1,6.51-60 

Abtii, 

f.H! 

5:^7 

66 • 

62-6 

I,87;l-5i 

1.2M,;{J 

J.S64-H( 

1,168-02 

Ayiiiigiirb, 


6:57 

•10 8 

411-6 

2,5L5'67 

1 ,3118-lit 

2,516-JO 

1.247-98 


511 

.50] 

567 

.55 1 

l.OlM-.-l? 

1)01 -80 

2,122-91 

1,170-3'i 

Mwviit, 

f.(lH 

616 


61-5 

2,:i61 -67 

1,6 IS'88 

2.20')](l 

I.41H-:47 

AlLilmlj.nl, 

r,iil 

40.5 

55-0 

Ak-t 

2.76 i'lir* 

1,518 47 

2,788-72 

1,518 06 


5(ia 

500 

5:.“> 

w-a 

2,:iwi<i 

1,805-02 

2,347-06 

1.3.50-68 

AJiyglmr, 

MIH 

527 

76- 

707 

i.8r>ii-5t 

1,41'i 02 

2,122-19 

1,501-63 

Mutt.ni, 

4116 

5;ir> 

70-<> 

60-1 

l,012-.5!i 

l,i:iB-07 

1.61H:15 

1,114-63 

iJoruukpoic, 

‘Uh'i 

■121 

5')-» 

l'7-5 

7,ltMI-8J 

4,140 O') 

7.:4WI-16 

3,488-90 

Hiulftim, 

-K.l 

421, 

6i:i 

60-1 

1,072-61 

1.270-18 

2,401-86 

1,450-47 

M’orailabfwJ, 

4W) 

•122 

507 

48-6 

2,'J<H>-7 1 

1,248-12 

2.69.':l-77 

l,:4i2-:47 

HhiilijchiUiporc, 

•l:i7 

427 

5:1- 

48-4 

2,328-77 

1,245-06 

2,H08-;47 

1,119-06 

Ktfib, 

■W 

'1 

6;m 

II 

l,-loi,-4:d 

886-1.5 



I'^lttchpoTO, 

4:11 

12.8 

52-R 

oO’H 

i,58o-:3r) 

8 42-60 

1,.582-08 

7416-55 

Mynpoofy. 

•i::g 

<112 

.52-k 

5:1 :i 

1,666-45 

S75I-70 

2,020-2;l 

1,07:4-69 

BoiilimdKLiihui-. 

4111 

■127 

6:i-(; 

61-8 

l,0o8:i!l 

l,2lt-;57 

J.M2:J-.V8 

1,118-1(1 

Mo7,ufrci'mi{i>,'ui, 

•Mi 

400 

617 

6.T-7 

1,6 HI-OH 

1,(115-011 

1.616-31 

1,047-6(1 

Moh:intii)>urc, 

8k1> 

o7o 

51’h 

.5.5'i) 

2,227-8.5 

1,221 -67 

2,162:44 

1.209-77 

KUiwitli, 

;iHi 

:n=t 

51 5 

-17-8 


841 -55 

1,676-99 

871-67 

Hijiiovc, 

:«i7 

266 

l7Ti 

48'6 

1,882-28 

80 4-96 

19,I(Kl'00 

02286 

Jiiloini, 


II 

6i)H 

(1 

1.5K1-1‘3 

IMO-llO 

(1 

(1 

Hfoxhi, 


217 

15-8 

•t.rs) 

:4,o:j{i'ii. 

l,:isii-nr) 

.8,OOl)-.-->5 

1,323-17 

fliiniocvport!. 

22H 

115 

5J • |. 

.527 

2,288-.50 

1,178-211 

2,-2-11-61 


Jlmiisie, 

222 

II 

Oil'll 

II 

1,608-27 

642-0.5 

II 

• 0 

Mii-Aapfirc, 

208 

214 

24:j 

2:r3 

r),300-3:.5 

1,26:4-0.1 

.5.ir)2-:4o 

1,200-46 

Ajnitiro, 

m 

0 

rt'R 

0 

2,672-1:4 

251-1-5 

0 

0 

idilJntrioro, 

127 

0 

J71 

0 

1,{H7-11 

:434-(t.5 

(I 

0 

Toriii, 

12.S 

0 

I.S'f) 

0 

731-011 

i:4o-6;i 

0 

0 


61 

0 

0 

1) 

6,om!-iHi 

Unknown. 

0 

0 

(jurliwal, 

r>f) 


H-42 

0 

5,U'io-0(( 

171 -:48 

0 

0 


Bonai'CK is now, as it was also in IcSoy, tljo most tliiekly ])eo|)leil 
district. The (len.si(,v stands at 797-—or, im-liuling’ (he Military 
and Railway, 809—)ior scjnare mile, against 8a(j in ISoS. Thc 
lunst thinly ])o}mlated districts are in Iho K.\una.on division, 
where the den.sity averages .58 to the scjnare mile. It will not he 
iminteresting to compare the Knmaon Himalayas with the Swiss 
immntain cantons. The following are the figures for the cantons 
of Grisons, Uri, and Valais :— 

Orisons, 30'2 to the square mile. 

Uri, 349 do. do. 

Valais, 49' do. do. 

Large tracts of Gurluval are thickly populated. Where tlm 
situation is favourable, the cultivation may often lie found 
stretching hi^h up the hill, terrace after terrace. Of the plain 
districts, leaving the Terai out of consideration, Lullutpore, 
in the Jhansie division, is the most sparsely peopled, the 
average to the square mile being only 127 persons. Ajmerc. 






so 
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with its population of lUO to tlio mile, comes next, and in den* 
sity approaches very neai- to Switzerland, which it slightly ex¬ 
ceeds. Of the remaining districts, twenty-nine in number, five 
have an average density of between 200 and 300 piirsons to the 
mile; three betwixai 300 and 400; eleven between 400 and .500; 
seven between 500 and COO; two between (iOO and 700; and one 
close upon 300, viz., 707, the most thichly peopled of all. The 
extremes of density in the snlalivisions into \yliieli the districts 
of the North-Western Provinces an,'<livided v.ary from 0,773 to 
the square mile in the Dehat Aniarmt of Bemire.s, which con¬ 
tains tlie city of that nanie, to 37 to the scpiare mile in Agoroe, 
Eobortsgunge, in the Mirzapore districl,. The density is among 
the rural population. 

Looking at the people according to cirnl we find that of the 
30 millions nc.arly 20 millions are Hindoos .and 4^ Mussulmans. 
The latter bear Imt a small proportion to the idol-worshippers, 
whom during their jHilif.ieal ascendancy they not unfrequontly sub¬ 
jected to conqadsoi'y conversion. Tliey lorm less tlnni a sevc.'iith 
of the who]<! population, there being only TOO Mahomeda.us to 
every 009 Hindoos. The Divisions In which they are mostunni- 
erous, are those of Meerut and Rohilklnind, where tiny comprise! 
nearly a fifth of the ]>opuhition ; and more than half of thc! entire 
number of thc Malioinedans in tluise provinces— vie., 2,.197,202 out 
of 4,243,207—reside in those northern districts. There are? few¬ 
est in Jlmnsie, where they dwindle down to less tlian .an eighteenth 
of the population. Thc tables show the Large proyjortion non- 
agi'icultural Mahomedans be.ar to agricultural, compared with the 
same classc!s in the Hindoo population, d'lie details are 

ClmHt'mi (naikv?) I4,12GiSyuds 170,248 

Buddhist, Chiues(! 37iMoguls 41,748 

Do. Thibetan 07! — - 

Parsec 00 

Sikh 1,425 

Jain 49,983 

' Other rel igious sects 195,977 
Maiiomedanh. 

Not claSisified 2,207,570 
Sheikhs 1,140,208 
Pathans ' 515,520 

Looked at .as to age thc returns of an Asiatic population will 
never be reliable. Of 30,039,854 people, exclusive of the Army 
and Railway services, 19,337,080 are above twelve years of ace, 
and 10,702,774 below that period of life. The following shows 
the number of boys and girls in proportion to the popidation 


Total 4,105,200 
Hindoos. , 
Brahmins 3,451,092 
Kslnatryas 2,827,708 
Vaisyas 1,091,250 
Soodras 18,304,309 

Total 25,074,819 
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■which slioulcl ho found in the diviKions of the North Western 
Provinces were the statistics of life the same as in England:— 


Division. 

Boys. 

Girls. 


Deduced. 

Reported. 

Deduced. Reported. 

Meerut," 

033,570 

922,801 

598,384 747,930 

Kumaon, 

98,894 

134,792 

87,403 102,582 

Rohilcund, 

835,470 

1,021,725 

084,303 855,005 

Agra,. 

778,110 

934,071 

001,502 707,401 

Jhausie, 

103,073 

197,319 

114,407 155,087 

Allahabad, 

720,001 

829,255 

007,219 703,010 

Goruckpore, 

548,090 

742,208 

403,299 599,748 

Benares, 

890,907 

1,080,881 

747,474 790,904 

Ajmere, 

70,401 

80,420 

55,022 70,300 


The uninhor of children undin- twelve in India is tmiformly high¬ 
er tliaii we should (ixpect to find it, if the experience obtained in 
European enumerations nuiy be relied on as indicating the pro¬ 
portions which should obtain in other countries. The result is 
pcwsistently the same if the number of children iixe looked at 
without reference to sex; and in the tables where the sexes arc 
distinguished there are only a very few exceptions fo the uni¬ 
form excess. The returns, in this respect, ai'e inaccurate owing 
to the notorious ignorance' or careles.sness of the people them¬ 
selves on this subject. 

The proportion of the wy.Yw is equally opposed to European 
experience, but the results seem to be at once accurate and intel¬ 
ligible. In all the countries of Europe the number of females is 
in excess of the males, except in Italy and Belgium where they 
arc nearly o(pial. In the North Western Pi'ovinces the number 
of females is astoni.shingly below that of males. Thus there are 
boni females to every ]()() males in:— 

Sweden, ... JNinth WenU'rti, ProrinceN, 

Netherlands, ... 1()5’04; tofcil, ... 8G'41) 

England, ... ]04’74 Hindoos, totfd, ... (S6 ()9 

Norway, ... 1()4'1() Agric)ilturalHindoos,84'83 

Prussia, ... 101 '98 i Non-agrioultural do., 87'99 

Spain, ... lOPSoiMahomcdans, total, 89'44 

France, ... ]()()-94Agricultural Maho- 

Italy, ... 99’84| medans, ... 88'3(i 

Belgium, ... 99'40 Non-agricultural do., 90'l(i 
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The difi'erence is traceable primarily to climate and is supported 
by physiological facts. In Northern climates there is an excess 
of females, in more temperate regions the proportion is equal, 
in warm countries there is an excess of males. Kesearchcs 
show, moreover, that male conceptions are greatest, in Eu¬ 
rope, in the hottest months. Almost equally important as 
a cause is the relative age of the parents. In England, where 
nearly 105 females are bom to 100 males, the census of 1801 
shows that the husband is on an average only years older 
than the wife. In France, where about 101 females are bom to 
100 males, men marry later than in England, while women marry 
as early as in England. In India the husband is on an average 
more than six or seven years older than the wife. A third cause 
is to bo found in social cirstoms. The intense desire of all the 
natives of India, on religions grounds, is for a son. The boy is 
reared with a care not shown to tlie girl. The girl is exposed to 
chances productive of greater female mortality, being married the 
moment she atUiius the age of puberty, bearing children at 11 
and 12, subject to a sedentary and listles.s life in the zenana or 
one of hardship in the fields, and treated oppressively as a widow. 
Then .some allowance must bo made for the oxi.stence of infanti¬ 
cide; and the fact that the woman suft'ers more from such visita¬ 
tions'as famine and carrying away in war than the man in Asia, 
though such causes tell less under English rule tlian is generally 
imagined by writers on this subject. And this solution of the 
difficulty is supjiorted by the consideration that among the 
Mussulmans, who,marry wives nearer their own age than is the 
custom of the Hindoos, the proportion of female births is 
greater. 

Mr. Plowden divides the ocfiwpatiom of the people according to 
the system followed by Dr. Farr in the Eirglish census of 1801. 
In the first or “ professional” class, 93,904 are Government ser¬ 
vants, 20,454 are soldiers and 313,888 belong to the learned pro¬ 
fessions. Of the last 170,701 are priests, 40,344 pundits, 11,828 
doctors or bleeders, 18,497 druggists, 5,312 schoolmasters, 50.9 
;actors, 1,970 conjurors, 140 picture painters, 17,458surgeons, 1,320 
players on drums and other instruments, 8,005 dancing girls, 334 
dancing boys, 105 rope dancers, 0,372 bards and 3,733 acrobats. 
In the second class, “ domestic,” ai'C 2,345,309, of whom 1,413,987 
are servants,. 154,622 waters carriers, 343,893 barbers, 207,568 
washermen, 206,413 sweepers and 16,405 inn-keepers. In the 
third class, “ commercial,” we have 1,392,065 of whom 954,732 
buy and sell and 437,333 arc carriers. The 4th class, “agricul¬ 
tural,” contains the great majority or 17,650,006 of whom 138,559 
are engaged about animals. Tlic “industrial” class embraces 
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3,868,822 of whom a million and a half have to do with textile 
fabrics and dress—weavers chiefly, about a million with food and 
drink, and about the third of a million with the arts and me¬ 
chanics; no less than 733,038 deal in metals, 374,826 in vegetable 
substances and 49,876 in animal sub,stances. Only 787 booksel¬ 
lers are returned, but pedlars are the groat distributors of idol 
and obscene literature. So many as 13"),51.7 gold and silver¬ 
smiths go far to account for the disappearance of the silver we 
import. The 6th and last class, “ indettnite and non-productive,” 
is 4,369,049 strong including labourers, 3,824,9>56, persons of 
rank and property 4,080, and persons supported by the communi¬ 
ty, 540,013. The last half million is as follows ;— 


Beggars 

Prostitutes 

Eunuchs 

Pimps 

Mourners 

AIm.s-takers 

Podigreemakers 

Flatterers fur gain 

Vagabond 

Horse-painter 

Budrnaslies 

(iriive-diggers 

Ear-piercer.s 


. 479,0151 Makois of Caste Marks. .51 
. 26,806 Wrestlers ... 2 

2,251 Charmers ... 4 

321 Sturdy Bcggjirs .... 35 

29 Profos.sional Thieves... 23 

111 i Informer ... 1 

28 Hangmen ... 133 

22(i Fortune-tellers ..... 3 

1 Jesters ... ■ 851 

16 Astrologers ... 1,123 

974, Mimic,s ... 259 

97jHiver8 ... 142 

181 Mi.scollaneous ... 22,534 


these, are the occupations as returned by the peo|)lc themselves. On 
the whole two-thirds of tlie ])opiila(ion, or 17,517,447 jiroprietors or 
tiOers of tlie laud and 3,824,956 lahourers, jm! agricultund. Only 
an I'ighth, or 3,868,822, follow industrial pursuits. A thirteenth 
or 2,.345,309 are “ domestie” and hut 1,392,065 “ commercial.” 


The cost incurred in taking the census and in the prepa¬ 
ration of the report and returns, exclusive of the charge for print¬ 
ing the report, was Es. 18,541-2 (£1,854-2-3). Of this, Rs. 
8,769-6 (.£876-18-9) was incurred in the preparation of print¬ 
ed returns for distribution to the enumerators; Es. 6,847-8-1 
(£684-15) was the cost incurred by district officers in taking 
the census and preparing their returns; and Rs. 2,924-4 
(£292-8-6) was expended in the compilation of the statements. 

The cost of the English census wa.s £139,885. 

vou in,,riTiTi. ji 








Punjab. 

The Punjab contain.s 32 di.stiicfcs in JO Division.*!. 


Division. 

Disraicr. 

Area. 

Population. 



Delhi ... 

790 

500,089 



Ourgaou 

1939 

682,480 

( 

Kurnal 

1832 

480,007 

( 

Ilissar 

3294 

340,8S(i 

His.sar ...< 

Rolitak 

1340 

5,51,000 

( 

Sirsa 

1270 

151,083 



Umballa. 

1832 

1,003,974 

Umballa 


Ludhiana 

1377 

527,722 



Sill da, id lout ... 

21 

23,400 


j Jalkndlnir ... 

1381 

083.531 

Jallaudhur < 

'Hu.sliiarpur ... 

2204 

795,784 



Kanora, 

3207 

092,977 


■ 

I] mritsur 

2024 

88.3,319 

Umritsur... - 


Sealkot, 

13.')0 

711,472 



Gurdaspur 

](j7d 

800,000 

■ 


Lahore 

2820 

543,495 

Laliore ... ■ 


Firozporo 


433,0t)9 



Giijrauwala ... 

87.12 

420,758 



Rawalpindi ... 

5990 

543,000 

Rawal Pindi - 


Jheliim 

Giijrat 

53.10 

1910 

395,000 

489,001 


< 

Slialipur 

3500 

301,709 



Multan 

5034 

411,380 

Multan ...-. 


Jhuug 

.5718 

299,084 


Moiitgoiiierv ... 

4142 

100,434 



Muziiffa.rgiirh 

6122 

248,802 



Hera Ismael Khan 

5745 

434,18(1 

Derajat ...- 


Dora. Ghazi Khan 

0.531 

238,959 



ilaimu 

4500 

240,824 



Pesliawiir 

2324 

450,099 

Pesbawur 


Koliat 

28.40 

107,302 



Uiwara 

2424 

810,00(1 

1 

i 

Total 

94,850 

14,820,302 























Classes. 

Agricultural. 

Noil-Agricultural. 

.. 

, 

Males. I Females. 

M.'Jes. 

Females. 

Hindoos 

Maliomedau and othei's not Hindoos 

2.242, 

2,414,7r,r>| 2,000,3:10 

1,070,608 

1,883,860 

1,578,820 

Total 

•t,0D(:,8:;ij,'l,'819,351 

3,!;54,168 

2,872,363 


OrJors wore issued ibr a new census of the Punjab, to be taken 
on the night of 10th January 1808. 

The average fall of rain throughout the Province for the past 
four ycaj-s, is noted below ;— 


Divisions. 

18C3.6). 

1864-65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Si 

d 

n 

d 

0 

5C 

0 

d 

HH 

Tenths. 

V 

■s 

« 

5^ 

-4.^ 

s 

B 

09 

41 

:J3 

C.P 

d 

M 

Tenths. 

Dolhi . 

41 

6 

24 


28 

6 

27 

8 

Hissai- 

27 

7 

14 

7 

22 


13 

1 

IJmballa 

02 

1 

,51 

4 

48 

4 

36 

1 

Jiillundlmr ... 

74 

G 

55 

8 

53 

4 

51 

3 

Umritsur 

42 

1 

.32 

6 

24 


26 

7 

Lahore 

27 

6 

27 

2 

29 

5 

24 

4 

Rawul Pindi ... 

34 

8 

36 

6 

25 

6 

22 

4 

Multan 

15 

2 

8 

9 

5 

6 

3 

8 

Derujat 

16 

1 

8 

8 

7 

5 

5 

5 

Pcshawur 

27 

3 

29 


24 

... 

17 

6 

General average .. 

3G 

9 

28 

1 

26 

8 

22 

9 


The fall of rain has been less each year, and least in 18G6-C7, 
■which was further remai’kable for the almost total failure of rain 
during the winter months. The crops were below the average, 
and there was a general scarcity of fodder. 

From the mortuary returns, which are not strictly accurate, it 
appears that there were in 18(i(i from all causes,' 200,691 deaths 
being a percentage of 1’32 on the population. This is a lower rate 
of mortality than that of 1865, when it was at the rate of l'7l. 
per cent, There were 1,044 deaths in child-birth, 4,453 deaths 
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Ondh, 


from violence, and 195,194 from disease. While the number 
of deaths from violence shews a considerable increase, the aggre¬ 
gate number of deaths from disease decreased from 249,o(i5 in 
18G5, to 195,194 in 18(i(i. Deaths from sma]l-i)ox decreased from 
66,221 in 1865 to 27,802 in 1866; deaths from cholera fell from 
3,S10 in 1865, to 1,051 in 1866; deaths by fever from 139,065 to 
122,368. 


1>ndh. 

No regular census has been taken of Oudh. It consists of 12 
Districts in 4 Coinmissionerships, as folkws:— 



Sijuare 

Popula- 


miles. 

tion. 


Lucknow 

( Lucknow 
< Oonao 

Khyrabad 

[ Durriabad . 
f SeetajKtre . 
< Hurdui 

Fyzabad 

fMohomdeo . 
C Karaitch 
< Fyzabad 

Baiswarrah 

( Gonda 
(Siiltanporo . 
< Pertfibghur . 


( Roy Bareilly 

Total 


1,390 

630,2.59 

] ,334 

591,141 

1,285 

731,661 

1,828 

743,235 

2,099 

909,984 

8,046 

527,390 

1,721 

670,778 

1,979 

1,038,195 

■ say 1,900 

750,000 

j 1,526 

433,016 

! 1,703 

724,739 

1,331 

676,249 

.j 20,142 

8,326,647 


The Central Provinces, 

The Central Provinces contain 18 districts and 14 Feu- 
datoryships in the 4 Coinmissionerships of Nagpore, Jubbul- 
pore, Nerbudda and Chuttesgurh. A census wa.s taken on 
the night of 5th November 1866. The preparations and arrange¬ 
ments were similar to those made in the adjoining North- 
Western Province.s, except that in the remoter chiefships, inhabit¬ 
ed by Gonds and other cotnparatively uncivilized tribes, educated 
policemen or other competent persons were speciaOy told off to 
conduct the census. In many towns the enumeratons went round a 
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few days before the census and aflSxed to every door a ticket 
showing the name, calling and caste of the head of the family. 
This ticket enabled the enumoi'ators on the night of the census 
to fill in the entries regarding |K)pulation with much expedition. 
In every rural circle, and in most towns, an experimental census 
was, during the month of October, taken of a few villages, 
or beats. The census everywhere passed off qiiietly. In 
c.itio.s, and towns especially, the people themselves entered into 
the businossi. Not only did every hoii.scholderget all the inmates 
of his house inside, and sit at his door, waiting till the enumera¬ 
tor came round, but all men who cotild read and write gave 
voluntary aid to the enumerators, or themselves undertook the 
work of counting. In the villages too, for the most part, the 
people regiirded it as a .statistical investigation tire purport of 
which indeed was unknown, but wbicli they were bound not to 
obstruct. Ill many parts of the coimtiy, especially in those dis¬ 
tricts where no census of any kind had taken place before, ab¬ 
surd rumours floated among the lower cla.sses of the people. 
These rumours originated with ignorant or designing jiooplc, and, 
though they may have received eredonce for a time, they had for 
the most )Ki.rt lost all credit by the time the night for the census 
arrived. In the district of Munclla, among the hill tribe.s of Gonds 
and Bygars, there was a .story that the BritLsh Govcniment want¬ 
ed wives for its soldiers, and would take any girls who might be 
unmarried at the time of the oensus. Accordingly all parents 
' made the utniost exertions to find husbands for tlieir daughters, 
ami when they had married them off, they quietly aw'aitcd the 
census. The night of .ath November was tlie first of the Bow'alec 
festival, w'hou all is <lark. The general results were those :— 



AV/Mfflrc miles, 

Land Hevenue. 

Populatwn. 

Nsgpore Division 

21,07.') 

Ks. 20,72,817 

2,263,062 

Nerbudda do. 

17,352 

14,0.5,,562 

1,.503,912 

Jnbbulporo do. 

21,740 

14,2.5,203 

2,024,04.5 

Ohutteesgurh do. 

19,07)8 

0,71,827 

2,104,570 

Upper Godavery District 

2,274 

22,401 

54,080 

14 Feudatory Chiefships 

.31,719 

1,11,957 

1,093,642 

Total ... 

114,718 

57,09,827 

9,104,511 


The detailed results, district by district, are :— 



Chuttemgrirh. Xerbudda. Jubbulpore. Xajjpore. j Divisions. 
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(Jcnlral Provinces. 


Distkkts. 

1 

1 

u 

S 

3 

yi 

1 

c 

o 

s 

i 6 

1 

Area in square miles. 

Assbksrd area in 

ACHES. 

Unaskcs- 

AO 

Cultivated. 

Uncultivated. 

9 

I 

8 


a.Hfi 

150,2.51 

3,6^2 

1,]15,5))( 

863.95’’ 

36,716 

Bhmidani 

:',a7( 

151.13) 

.5,00 

1,000,13' 

1.919,84 

4,693 

.('liaufbi .. 

2,127 

ijj-.iw: 

lO.fHM 

6!)6,29 

3,.598,9«l 

4.5,428 

W urdub .. 

1,272 

77,m 

2,392 

851.7.51 

669,91* 

24,622 


8,2ft3 

45)2,885 

21,875 

3,666,980 

6,962,708 

111,448 

IJnlihiilpore 

2,7i>7 

1.31.911 

4.,S56 

1,079,01.' 

1,621,990 

36,610 


2.11)7 

] 05,587 

3,02'' 

622.01) 

1.137,33: 

275.017 

Ibunoh 

1.03] 

58,765 

2,157 

877.f)60 091.722 

3;i.-U>4 

8umi\uc 

2,+K 

5)0,S«) 

8,305 

057,121 

1,172,l«)9 

15.J82 

Mundiiv 

1,75)7 

-la.ilK, 

5,131 

390,701 

6:«,283 

76 


10,082 

429,062 

21,710 

3,133,511 

5,160,-327 

360,639 

HoRliiingiibiid 

1,5W7 

89,-1.51 

8,907 

780,482 

68:1,920 

168,305 

1 FcudivtoryMbin 

fiS 

2.'W.5 

215 

27.0:,() 

1(H),310 


Diiittxd 

1,072 

•IS.KUH 

3,(«H) 

031,47( 

507,7:w 

l7,i:ii 

Niirauipi)oro 

I.IOJI 

00.46H 

1,916 

5.»8,611 

401,I2S 

12.521 

Uliliiflwai-a 

2,(){)a 

65.013 

4,255 

612,Ww 

OH),2-15 

50,:i:{4 

Niinar 

727 

47,898 

3,581 

280,011 

431,168 

132,947 


6,288 

318,601 

17,362 

2,770.106 

3,054,191 

390,241 

Fcudatorysbips .. 

55 

2,495 

215 

27,650 

109,310 


IbieiK>re 

3.071 

19.5,982 

8.463 

2,609,731 

2.779.314 

80,980 

6 FcudatorysbipK .. 

l,or >2 

61,406 

6,139 

1,028,758 

2,000,2<« 


Belaspoi-e 

3,340 

121,084 

5.873 

1,045,993 

2,:i.5o,7<«) 

61.984 

i Pctirlatorytihj^js .. 

12i 

13,010 

1,807 

81,800 

1,071.680 


Suiubulj»i*rc 

1,095 

82,63iJ 

5.632 

720,890 

2,162,098 

72,0W» 

6 FeudatorysLipa ,. 



10,406 

679,360 

6,038,080 


FoudatorysLips 

9,015 

403,202 

19,958 

4,3.30,630 

7.292,711 

216,054 


2,076 

76,316 

18,413 

1,793,918 

10,009,962 


Upper Oodavorj- District 

m 

12,440 

2,274 

43.478 

84,768 

1,500 

1 Foudatca-yship^ (IJustar) .. 



13,06? 

202,263 

8,167,417 



34,210 

1,6.56,880 

82,099 

18,050,694 

22,644,695 

1,078,682 

wrona joT.u.j Fcudntoryshiiw 

2,131 

77,841 

31,719 

2,022,831 

18,276,689 


ilnuxl Tfitrt!. 

36.311 

,731,721 

1 

114,718 

15.973 ..52.5 

•10,821.384 

1,078,882 





<». of fvcresof cultirat- 

od land to each per- 
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Central Provinces. 


As to density of population, the results show that in the Central 
Provinces the average rate stands at 7!) persons to the square 
mile. If the feudatory chiefships, which for the most part are 
wild and thinly peopled tracts, be excluded from the computa¬ 
tion, the average rate for British teiritory is 97 persons to tl^e 
sq^uare mile. This average shows a sparse population compared 
with averages in other countries: as for instance, in the North- 
Western Provinces 438; in Bengal 311; in the Bombay Presidency 
156; in the Madras Presidency 170; in the Punjab 156; in 
Great Britain 237; in France 176 ; in Belgium 400; in Prussia 
172 to the square mile. But then it is to be remarked that in 
these Provinces out of 114,718 square miles of territory, only 
24,959 squa,ro miles are cultivated; the remainder, 89,759 square 
miles, being waste, hill, and forest But even if the jwpulation 
be compared with the cultiv.ated area alone, the average of the.se 
Provinces will still be light; for we get 365 persons to the square 
mile of cultivated land, or one person to every 1 acre, 3 roods, 
1 pole, of cultivated land. In the North-Western Provinces the 
average is 800 persons to a square mile of cultivated land, or 
one person to every 3 roods and 8 pole.s under the plough. This 
contrast suggests explanation for the great diff'ereuce in the pro¬ 
ducing and revenue-pa,ying power of land in the two territorii's. 
The averages seem to be about on a pa,v with the avera,ges of the 
medium districts in the Punjab, and of the less densely peopled 
districts of Bombay and Madras, thus:— 

Persons to the sqnnre mile in 

(k.pfral Pi'orina'A. Pmtjah. Bombay. Modrait. 

Nursmgporc 176 Thaiieysur 212 Tiuinah 150 Oauantirc 140 

Naji]K)ro ... 172 Lahore ... 200 Ahmedabad 149 Vellore 123 

Wurdali ... 144 Goojeranwalla 147 Sholaporo 135 (Juntoor 119 

Then if the most thinly peojded districts of the Central Provin¬ 

ces be considered, it will be seen tlnat in three districts, namely 
the Upper Godavery, Mundla, and Sumbulporo, the population 
is exceedingly sparse, more so indeed than in .any othor part of 
India The averages for these three districts are— 

Chandah ... ... 54 pemons to the square mile. 

Mundla ... ... 30 „ „ ., 

Upper Godavery ... 24 „ „ „ 

The area and popuLation of an average district in the Central 
Provinces, exclusive of fcud<atory chiefships, may be thus compar¬ 
ed with the average of districts-in other parts of India:— 



Central /’/■.(iv'i/oc.i. 
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5^ «s 

to 



c ^ 

JE «5 

1|l 

c; ^ » 

S 5.3 

verage ] 
revenue 

District. 

. 



<1 

Central Provinces ... 

1,0.11 

415,018 

3,11,320 

Punjab 

,3,02.'! 

471,030 

0,30,037 

yortli'Wosbern Provinces 

2,.'i21 

97C,,51] 

1.3,11,1.32 


;i,5I8 

1,09.5,910 

10,31,200 

Madras 

(i,P.,S 

1,102,G28 

1G,.56,87,5 

Join bay 

4,410 

09.3,502 

11,.53,510 


ill till; wliolo of the Clentral Proviiiees thero ivre 29,22!! irihabit- 
'(‘;1 villages, and the average, number of inhabitants to each vil¬ 
lage is 212 souls. Besides the villages there are 712 towns coi>; 
tainiiig from 1,(100 to a,000 souls ; tliere are SI towns containing 
from 7,000 to 10,000 souls; there are. H towns containing from 
10,000 to .50,000 soiilr.; a.nd tliere arc three ifitiits containing oyer 
.o0,()00 inhabit'uits. Fmirteen jmars was taken as the dividing 
limit of hut the. results cannot he depeiidod on. The num¬ 
ber of males of all ages (e.ve.liisive of feudatory chiofsbiirs) was to 
the number of females of all ages as 4,100,190 to 3,910,(>79 or 
as 51'2 to 4iS'iS. But tlie number of adults wa,s almost the same 
for hath se.ve.s, being 2,405.(i(i2 male, to 2,408,340 f'omalo adults. 
M.ah; iiilVuOis under 14 years of age are to female infants as 53 
to 47. The ]iri)]iort,ion of .se.w.s, comparatively, is seen in tho 
following table ;— 

In the Coiilr.il Provinces (exclusive of tho 
feudatory ehiefships) males are. to females as 100 to 95’t 
In the North-West Provinces ... a.s 100 to 8G'() 

III the Punjab ... ... ... as 100 to 81'8 

It would therefore .seem that the nuniorical disproportion be¬ 
tween the sexes is very much smaller in these Provine-os than 
it ha.s been found to ho in Northern India. It is probablo that 
the equality between tho numhors of male and female adults in 
the Central Provinces may account for the comparative infre¬ 
quency of such crimes as “ abduction of women,” “ adultery,” and 
the like. In the returns of castes ami professions females and 
infants are entered as of llic same calling as tho head of the fa¬ 
mily 

vui. XII,, rviii I. 
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Central Proi'incet, 


Hindoos ... ... ... ... 6,864,770 

Mahoniedans ... ... ... 237,962 

Gonds and other lull or aboriginal tribes . ... 1,995,663 

Besides the above, there wore 6,020 Europeans and Eurasians 
and 90 Parsecs in the whole of the Cehtral Provinces. The 
Mussulmans are an insi^ificant part of the population; they are 
distributed over .all the districts, and they congregate chiefly in 
cities and towns. Among Hindoos the following are perhaps the 
most important agricultural clans; of— 


Eajpoots, numbering 


... 2,41,748 souls. 

Koonbees 



... 670,270 

77 

Teylees 

*7 


... 490,006 
... 234,767 

77 

Lodhees 

7> 


77 

Cbumars 

)7 


... 518,389 

77 

Korccs 



... 139,776 

77 

Powars 



... 91,586 

77 

Ooriyas 



2,145 

77 


Of the whole population 4,879,431 are agricultural, 1.55,740 be¬ 
ing landholders; 3,750,4.57 tenants; 793,805 farm servants and 
177,429, other agriculturists. This gives only 57 per cent, .as en¬ 
gaged on the laud, against 64 in the North West and 56 in the 
Punjab. The remaining commercial and mechanic classes arc :— 


Coolies ... 

949,867 

Bankers ... 

52,405 

Servants ... 

537,564 

Oilsellers ... 

50,350 

Weavers ... 

414,124 

Goldsmiths 

48,590 

47,855 

Shoemakers 

122,148 

Washemen 

Barbel'S ... 

79,945 

Potters 

47,097 

Iron-workers 

79,491 

Carriera (Brinjarccs) ... 

41,823 

Cloth and English goods 


Masons 

14,023 

sellers ... 

7.5,126 

Tobacconists 

6,707 

Grain dealers 

Carpenters ... 

70,052 

5.5,148 

Others ... ... 

875,775 


The figures show that 57 per cent of the population is engaged 
in agriculture. In the Punjab the proportion of agriculturists is 
56, and in the North-West Provinces 64 per cent of the whole 
population. Tliis comparison would tend to confirm the hither¬ 
to received opinion that the trading, manufacturing, and art.izan 
classes bear in these Provinces a larger proportion to the total 
population than in some parts of India. The whole population 
of 9,104,511 dwell in 29,223 villages at the rate of 212 to each, 
and in 712 towns containing from 1000 to 5000 souls, in 31 with 
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from 5000 to 10,000, in 8, with from 10,000 to 50,000 and in 
the three cities of Nagpore, Kamptee and Jubbulpore m'th more 
than 50,000 inhabitonts. 'ITiere seem to be 5| inhabitants to 
each of the 1,734,721 houses. Owing to the Mahratta system, 
under which there was an official establishment in every small 
“ pergunnah” or hundred, the population used to congregate in 
small towns which our centralized administration is breaking 
down in many places. The price of cotton, the railway and pub¬ 
lic works and the increased wealth of the villagers on the con¬ 
trary combine to attract the town population to the country, 
though, as cotton choajien.s, artizans and mechanics are returning 
to the towns, especially those near the railway. 

DritUli Burmah. 

British Burmah contains 13 districts in the 3 Commissionerships 
of Pegu, Tcnasseriin and Arrakan. The area of the Province, exclu¬ 
sive of its depimdeucics, the Andamans and other island.s along the 
coast, is ostim.ated at 90,070 sipiarc miles. The population, exclu¬ 
sive of those in military cantonments and prisoners, numWs 
2,330,453 souls; or 25'8 to each stpiare mile. The estimated area 
under cultivation during 1806-07 was 1,881,202 acres, and as 
the land revenue (including capitation tax, but excluding the 5 
pew cent, cess,) amounted to Rupees 52,16,193, the weight of land 
tax which falls on the cultivating class may be taken in the 
ratio of Rupees 2-12-4 for each acre cultivated. The total de¬ 
mand of revenue being Rupees 1,00,81,050 for the year of H 
months, the incidence of taxation was Rs. 4-5-2 per head of the po¬ 
pulation. The amount expended for educational purposes, granted 
by Government during the year, w'as Rs. 66,243, th.it is, Rs. 2-13 
per 100 of the population. The increase of population in 1866 
over that of 1865 was 57'004 or 2-5 per cent., duo to imigration 
and natural causes. In each Division the increase was 

Pegu ... ... ... 58,843, or 4'2 per ce.at. 

Tenasserim ... ... 1,584, or 0-3 per cent. 

Arrakan... ... ... 14,663, or 3’4 per cent. 

The following exhibits the number of the principal races in 1866 
as compared with 1865 :— 





Pegu. Tenaaserim. Arakau. 
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A list of towns in the province containing more tlian 5,000 in¬ 
habitants each is given below 



; 


Number 

Divisios. 

1 Bistrict. 

JJallies of towns. 

of inha¬ 
bitants. 

' 

jKiingoon ... | 

liangooii 

69,886 


Yandooii 

6,408 


I 

Bassein ... < 

1 1 

i!as.som 

16,116 


Lenyctlma ... 



1 

Myanoung ... 

.5,.5.31 

Pj!0i; 

.Myanoung ...-^ 

Henaidah ... 

13,279 


Kyanglieen ... 

7,312 


( 

I’roine 

22,739 


Proinc .. ■ ■! 

Slioayiloimg... 

9,.500 


■ \ 

Thayetinyo ... 

8,.543 


Toimneo 

Tomigoo 

9,663 

f 

itiidiei'st ... 

Jliiuhiiaiu ... 

61,429 

TeXASSEUI-M .... 

jTavoy 

jMergui 

'I’livoy 

Mergui 

14.419 

9,9(t9 

( 

;81ioavglioen . 

iSlioaygheon... 

■■ 7,610 

Akkakan ... 

jAkyah 

I 

Akyah 

15,448 


Tlii^ folhjvving .stntcnicnt sliow.s the jjujnilation of tho 3 principal 
seaports in ISOO as cuinpareil with J.SOo :— 



1805. 

1860. 

Bangoon 

... (I(i,.577 

09,860 

Manlmain 

... 70,347 

01,429 

Akyah 

14,590 

15,448 


The projTortion of males to females in tlie entire jKipnlation of 
the Province was as 103 to 100. Tho area of th(! jirovinee being 
90,070 s(|u.aro miles and the population 2,330,453, there is an 
average of 25’8 individuals to tho sipiare mile. The following are 
the numbers of tho population of British Bnrmah for each year 
from 1802 inclusive. It was in that year tho provinces of Arra- 


kan, Pogu, Tonasserim, 
British Bunnah :— 

and Martaban 

Were amalgamated into 

Year. 

Kumlin-. 

Ptreentfiye, increase. 

1802 

2,020,034 

0 

1803 

2,092,041 

3-5 

1804 

2,190,180 

4’9 

1805 

2,273,049 

3-5 

1866 

2.330,453 

2-5 









is Bwtmk 

The increase ih 1866 over the population of 1862 309,8l9, 

or 15'3 per cent. Tlie above figures do not include the popula¬ 
tion within the military cantonments, nor prisoners. 

In a Memorandum on tho comparative merits of British and 
A.siatic rule, .submitted to tho Government of India on 23rd August 
1867, Colonel Fytche, the Chief Commissioner, shews the compara¬ 
tive progress and condition of British and Upper Burmah. When 
Arrakan and Tenas,scrim first came into our possession in 1826 
they wore almost d(!f)opulatod, and were so unproductive 
that it was seriously deliberated whether they should not be 
restored to Burmah. In 1826 Arrakan, with an area of 18,630 
square miles, had a population of only 100,000; these were 
the indigenous population. In 1’83.5 this had risen to 211,.536, 
of whom not more than 6,000 were foreigners. In 1845 the po¬ 
pulation numbered 309,608, an increase of 50 per cent in the 
decade, and in 1855 reached 360,310, or 15 per cent in the de¬ 
cade; but in 18.52 Pegu had become a British ponHesdon, the 
effect of which was immediately felt in Arrakan, .still the total 
increase in Arrakan during the 29 years was 250 per cent, of the 
indigenous population, or an average of 50 per cent in each de¬ 
cade. Turning to Teuasserim, we find that in.l829, three years 
after aimexation, the population in a jn-ovinee with an area 
of 28,000 .scpiare mihss was e.stimatcMl at a little over 70,000 
souls. In 1835 it had risen to 84,917, or 21 per cent in si.x 
years. In 1845 to 127,455, or 50 per cemt. in tho decade. 
In 1855 2,213,692 or 69 per cent in the decade. In other 
words, it had increased by 200 jx.t cent in 26 years. The ac¬ 
tual increase in the homo population of England and Wales 
(after the loss from emigration) has been about 12 per cent in 
each decade of the last 50 years. The revenue of Arrakan, 
which in 1826 was £23,225, rose as follows:—In 1835 to 
£52,832; in 1845 to £68,455 ; and in 1855 to £127,729. Tho 
area of a.ssessed cultivation, commencing in 1830 with 66,227 
acre.s, advanced in 1835 to 133,952 ; in 1845 to 233,769; and in 
1855 to 353,885 acres, while the value of the entire trade in the 
same year amounted to £1,876,998. In Tenasserim the first 
year’s revenue in 1825-26 was £2,676. In 1835-36 it had risen 
to £33,953; in 1845-46 £52,525; and in 1855-56 had reached 
£83,300, while the totol trade amounted to £886,305. Land 
under cultivation w,a.s not assessed by area in the earlier years 
of our occupation, and we have no returns on that liead until 
1843, .when 100,657 acres w'erc as.scssed. Thi.s in 1845 had 
increased to 119,869, and in 1855-56 to 181,681. Pegu 
Kime. into our pos,se,s.sion in 1852, with au estimated popu- 
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lation (;df 500,000 souls, aud an area of 33,400 squswe miles, oiLa 
ratio af 15 persons to iJie square mile. In 1855 it is returned at 
631,640 souls, or nearly 19 to the square mile. Arrakan, com¬ 
mencing in 1826 with a ratio of persons to the square mile, 
had risen in 1855 to a ratio of 20 persons; and Tenasserim, from 
a ratio of 2J. persons in 1829, had increased to 7 persons per 
square mile in 1855. But it would seem that in the beginning 
of the century the population of the true Burman Empire (that 
is. Upper Burmah as now constituted, Pegu and Martaban) was 
estimated by various authorities at from 20 to 23 persons the 
square mile, and if this were the general average, it may be con¬ 
cluded that the fertile province of Pegu containing the valley of 
the Irrawaddy, with that river as the highway fi-om the seaport 
town of Rangoon to Ava, the capital of the Empire, mu.st have 
had a higher rate than the remainder of the cotmtry. But taking 
the population of Pegu at 23 persons the square mile in 1826, 
we can then compare the position of the territories, British and 
Native, after 29 years’ of contact, thus:— 


Native 

British 



Pegu 

AiTakan 

Tenasserim 


1826. 1855. 

Population. Population. 

769,120 719,640 

100,000 341,310-* 

70,000 213,692 


TotiU ... 939,320 1,274,642 

We know that the gross increase in Arrakan and Tena,«seri)n 
in these 29 years was 358,000 sOuls, from which, allowing the 
natural increase during tliat period to have been 75 per cent, 
on the original population, wo may deduct 127,500 on that 
account, and this will leave us 257,500 souls as the emigration 
from Pegu and the other Native Burman States into British 
territory; and if we compare Pegu (including Martaban) fairly 
estimated in 1826 with Pegu (including Martaban) even in 
1855 (three years after it came into our posses.sion, during which 

P eriod its population is believed to have risen from 588,000 to 
19,640), we find it with nearly 50,000 less population at the 
latter than at the former period. This is an astonishing result, 
when placed against the immense progress of the British terri¬ 
tories in its, immediate neighbourhood. What do we find after 
1855 ? Pegu which had then a population of 631,640 souls, 
had in 1865 1,350,989, that is, had more than doubled it¬ 
self in ten years, the exact increase being 113 per cent. The 


* Not including foreigners. 
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proportion of populntjou to area had increased from 19 to 40 
per square mile. If wc allow a natural increase of 2.5 per cent, 
during the decade in (piestion, we may deduct 1.57,910 on that 
account; and 20,000, the number of foreigners, from 719,349, 
which i.s the total gross increase ; and these deductions will leave 
us an immigration of tht indigenous population.into ouiqterri- 
tories of the enonnous numb(U’ of 301,439 souls in the ten year: 
from 1853 to 180.5. Tlie nitunrs from tlie other two divi- 
.sion.s extending over the .same ten years, 1833-50, to 1803-00 fully 
.support tile conclusion, that they formerly drew their additional 
jiopuJation from Upjier Burm.ah and from Pegn .so long a.,s it was 
under N.ative rule. 'J'he emigration from Native to British Bur- 
niah has been— 

Into Teuasseriin anil Arrnlcau 182C to 18.55 ... 237,.500 

„ IVgu from 185.') to 180.5 .,501,189 

„ Tenasserim from Do. Do. ... 118,;i95 

Total ... 932,234 

The result i.s still more striking if we look to the otlier evi¬ 
dences of material progre.ss, taxation, trado and eultivatiou. In 
1800-07, if it had not been foi' tlie rich granaries of Pegu which 
supplied Upper Burmah witli rice, a famine would have .suc¬ 
ceeded the civil war which raged towards the end of ]80(i. The 
Natives of Upjier Bunnah themselves indicate fruly the process 
now being undergone by tbo British and Native dominions. 

“ Here,” they sa 3 ', “ in British Burmah, ji-our villages are becoming 
towns, but with us in Upper Bunnah our towns are hecoming vil¬ 
lages.” 

Iteriir. 

The .smqdns revenue of this Province i.s paid to His Highness 
the Nizam. There are 4 r)istvict.s in 2 Divi.sions with a popula¬ 
tion of 1,580,047 a,gainst 1,333,935 in tlie previous year, and an. 
area of 17,334 s(|uare miles. 



Square 

llilos. 

Houses. 

Poptilatioii. 

Oomrawutty 

5,03,5 

139,112 

569,494 

AkOlafa 

3,411 

141,490 

491,0,36 

M^bkor ... 

3,013 

57,490 

22.5,168 

fWeon 

5,875 

68,897 

300,349 


17,.33‘1 

406,989 

1,586,047 
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Cultivation continued steadily to increase. The area of cul¬ 
tivated land in 1865-66 was 4,217,369 acres. In 1866-67 it 
was 4,692,228 acres, being an increase of 374,859 acres. In 
1862-63, the cultivated area was 3,222,367 acres. Very nearly 
the whole of the land in the Northern Districts has been brought 
under the plough, and the valley of the I’oorna is one unintcr- 
niided sheet of cultivation. 





i 

' Per. 


1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Increase. 

ceutage. 

of 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acres. 

increase. 

Oomrawutty ... 

1,407,772 

1,428,647 

20,875 

1 

Akolah 

1,534,2101,610,123 

75,913 

5 

Melikur 

694,565 

857,025 

162,460 

23 

W 0011 

580,822 

696,403 

115,611 

19 


4,217,369 

4,592,228 

374,859 

9 


The 30 years’ leases sanctioned by Government for the .waste 
villa,gos in the Woon District were greedily taken up. Land 
that ha.s been covered with jungle from time immemorial is 
now being broken up. When Berar first came under British 
managcnient, the farmers had to bo induced to cultivate their 
iields by advances for purchasing seed and bullock.s, and, on the 
slightest pretext, applications for remis,sions on account of failure 
of crops were made. Now, advances and remissions are equally 
unheard of, and land Ls eagerly sought idler. 

A regular census of Berar was to be taken towards the close of 
1867. 


Mysore, 

Mysore contains three Divisions with a population of nearly 4 
millions. The population in 1866 was computed at 3,900,735, show- 
ingadecrease of 14,986 or 38 per cent, as compared with thereturns 
of the preceding year. This decrease occurred almost enthely 
in the single Division of Nugur, where the effects of the famine 
were most intensely felt, and disease often completed the work 
which the dearth had begun. In the Ashtagram Division, the 
population was almost stationary, and in the Nundidroog Divi¬ 
sion, there was a slight increase. These statistics are prepared 
through the ordinary agency of the revenue ofScer.s, and do not 
admit of a close analysis :— 

VoL. XII., Pabt I, a 
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Coorg with an'aroaof2,116 miles has a ^pulation of 115,827, of 
•whom 25,089 ai’e Coorgs and the rest Hindoos, Mussulmans and 
others. No census has ever been taken, and the number of the 
population can only be approximately arrived at from the annual 
Khaui-Shooraari, or house accounts, in the revenue department. 
These accounts, however, do not include either the pemaaient or 
fluctuating number of coolies employed on the numerous es¬ 
tates ' . _. _ 


RACEa 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

Coorgs 

24,821 

25,089 

Hindoos ... j 


85,661 

Mahomedans ... V 

93,366 

3,742 

Christians ... ) 


1,335 

Total 

1,18,187 

1.15,827 


The rainfall of 1866 amounted to 113 inches 98 cents, against 
14!9'06 in 1865-66. The heaviest rain-fall during the 24 hours 
occurred on the 18th June and amounted to 6'94 inches. There 
were 146 rainy days in 1866, against 147 in the year previouis. 
During the la.st six months of the year 1866 the fall -was only 
67'4I inches, whilst during the same period of the year previous, 
it had been 116'83. The gi-eatost amount of rainfall, 38'59 inches, 
in any month oocurre<l in June, whilst in 1865 it took place itx 
July. 

Kiiropenna and ChriHtinns in all India. 

The latest reliable figures for Europeans are— 

European Officers and Soldiers (1867) ... 58,000 

„ Covenanted Officials . 3,500 

European residents in Calcutta (1865) ... 11,224 

Bombay city (1864) ... 8,415 

Madras city (about) ... 2,500 

N. W. Provinces (1866) 22,692 

Central Provinces (1866) 6,026 

British Bunnah (1865) i 6,818 
Mysore (1866) 4,302 

Coorg (1866) ... ' ^1,335 

Other parts of India (say) 16,000 

149,812 

The census of European British subjects taken in 1861, at the 
same time as the census of the United Kingdom, was partial. 
It showed the English population at only 125,945. Of these 
es 







52 Creeds and Jlaoes in India. 

§4,088 >vent to compose the British officers and men of the 
Indian army; while 22,556 consisted of men and boys in civil 
life, including the civilians in the public service ; the remain¬ 
ing 19,306 teing females, of whom 9,773 were over 20 years 
of age. When the census was taken, the number of females 
of ^juglish origin in India above the age of 15 was 11,636, inr 
eluding 8,356 wives and 1,146 widows. Of the officers and 
men o{ the Eoyal army .93 per cent of all ages were unmar¬ 
ried, while the proportion of civilians above the age of 20 un¬ 
married amounted fo 50 per cent. In the census of 1861 no 
distinction as. to those of mixed race was made. The following 
shows approximately the number of East Indians, Eurasians or 
Indo-Europeans in India. 

East Indian UncovenanteJ officials ... 8,500 

East Indians in Calcutta in 1805 ... ... 11,036 

Ditto in Bombay city 1864 ... 1,801 

Ditto in N. W. Provinces 1866 .... 5,069 

Ditto in Madras city (assumed) ... 14,000 

Ditto in the rest of India ... ... 55,000 

Total ... ... 90,496 

Racks and Ceeeds. 

The numbers are approximative. 

Aliorigitittl Hill Tribes ... ... 13,000,000 

Hindoos... ... ... ... 14.5,000,000 

Buddhists ... ... ... 4,000,000 

Mahomedans ... ... ... 20,000,000 

Paraees . 200,000 

Asiatics from beyond British India ... 500,000 

Jews (in Cochin 1790, by census of 1857) ... 10,000 

Armenians ... ... ... 5,000 

Europeans pui-e ... ... ... 149,812 

Ditto mixed ... ... ... 90,496 

Native Christians ... ... ... 1,100,000 

Looking only at Christians we have the following results in 
1866 

European ... ... ... 149,812 

East Indian ... ... ... 90,496 

Armenian ... ... ... 5,000 

Native Cliristians—. 

Protestant ... ... ... 300,000 

Syrian (census of Travancore .and Cochin) ... 116,48.6 

Homan Catholic ... , ... ... 650,000 

Total ... 1,611,791 







Summary of Missioxs ix India, Ceylon and Burmah, January, 1802. 



Total ... 3S6 2,307 541 ISB 724; 1,776; l.oisj49,688 213,152 218,002; 1,811* 48,390 108' 3,158! 193 






Prolttlant Mitumm. 


St 


Native Protestanvt Ghnstians. 



India and Oey 

1 1 

-India and Cey- India, Ceylon 


Ion in 1852. 

Ion in 1862. 

and Burmah 
in 1862. 

Societies ... 

22 

31 

31 

Stations ... 

313 

.371 

386 

Out-stations 

unknown. 

■ 1,925 

2,307 

Foreign Missionaries 

395 

519 

541 

Native Missionaries 

48 

140 

186 

Native GalecLists 

698 

1,.3G5 

.1,776 

Native Clmrelies .. 

331 

1,190 

1,542 

Cominunicunts 

18,410 

31,249 

49,688 

Native Christians .. 

112,491 

153,816 

213,182 

Vernacular Day 1 
Schools ...j 

1,347 

1,502 

1,811 

Scholars ... 

47,504 

44,612 

48,390 

Boys’ Boarding 1 

Schools ... j 

03 

101 

108 

Christian Boys 

2,414 

2,720 

3,158 

Anglo-Vernacular 1 
Schools / 

126 

185 

193 

Scholars ... 

14,562 

23,377 

23,963 ! 

Grirls’ Day Schools .. 

347 

371 

373 i 

Girls 

11,519 

15,899 

16,862 

Girls’ Boarding) 

Schools ...f 

102 

114 

117 I 

Christian Girls 

2,779 

4,098 

4,201 

fi'anslations of the 1 
Bible ... f 

Ten languages. 

Twelve. 

J’onrtcon. 

Ditto New Testament 
Separate Books 

Five others. 

Three others. 

( 

Five others. 
Tw-euty books in 


.) 

seven otliera 

Scriptures circulat-) 
ed in ten vears . / 

unknown. 


1,634,940 

Christian Tracts, 1 
Books, (kc. ... / 

Mission Presses 
Expenditure last 1 

unknown. 

25 

f 190,000 

£285,000 

8,004,033 

25 

£294,300 

ten years ... j 

Local Contributions 1 
last year ... / 

Native Contribu-1 

' £33,500 

£45,325 

£46,800 

■ tions last three V 
years... ...) 

.. 

£13,000 

About £18,000 
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Tlie I'ullowiiig figures show tlie area and population of the 
principal States of Asia, and of the continent of Asia as compar¬ 
ed with the rest of the world;— 





S £ . 



States, 

Square 

miles. 

Ropulatiou. 

Pop. 

squa 

mile 

Capitals. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Asia. 






Afghanistan 

400,000 

4,200,000 

17 

( Cabul ... 
i Herat ... 

60,000 

100,000 

Aiiam 

120,000 

6,000,000 

41-7 

j Hn6 ... 

\ KesUo ... 

50,000 

150,000 

Arabia 

1,000,000 

10,000,000 

10 

Mecca ... 

30,000 

Beloocliistau 

ICOJHK) 

480,000 

3 

Kelat ... 

4,000 

90,000 

Burmali ... 

2fi0,000 

8,00(b(l(H) 

.30-8 

Mandalay 

(-cylon 

24,700 

2,079,881 

84-20 

(/olombo 

50,000 

Ohma 

1,207,999 

367,632,907 283 

Pekin ... 

1,500,000 

700,000 

47.7,000 

Japan 

l.'iG,C0l| 3.7,000,000 229 

\ Jeddo ... 

( Miaco ... 

Java 

51,.33(1 

1.3,019,101 

253 

.liutavia... 

. 60,(HW) 

Bcrnia 

4.70,000 10,000,090: 22-2 

Telicran 

120,000 

Russia in Asia 

7,000,000 10,000,000 2 

i Orenburg 
j Taebkand 

18,000 

Siam 

230,000! 11,800,000 47 

Baiikok... 

400,000 

Boldiara 

700,000: 3,OlK),OOOi 

Bokhara 

150,01M»i 

Tibet IJttlo 

.‘iOO.OlX 

■1,'200,000 

4 

Yarkund 

5,000 

,, Great 

1,(KI0,(KK): ,7,000,l)0( 

5 

Lhasa ... 

23,000 

Turkey in Asia 

.750,000 

16,000,000 29-1 

1 

Smynia... 

150,000 


Gontikkst. 

Weimar Almanac, 1840. 

Prof. Dieterici 
of Berlin 1861. 

Po])ulati<)n. 

Knglish square 
miles. 

Population. 

Kurope ... 

Asia 

Africa 

America,.. 

Uccanioa {Australia, Polyno- / 
sia, and Indian Archipelago) j 

Total 

233,249,043 

608,516,019 

101,49,3,411 

48,91)7,130 

1,838,194 

3,807,19.7 

17,80.7,146 

11,647,428 

13,342,460 

3,347,840 

272,000,000 

720,000,000 

200,000,000 

89,000,000 

2,000,000 

993,009,817 

60,160,009 

1,283,000,000 


Professor Dietorici of Berlin, estimating the population of the 
world at about 1,301),000,000, reckons the Caucasian race to num¬ 
ber 309,000,000 ; the Mongolian, 552,000i000 ; the Negro and 
Ethiopian, 190,000,000 ; the Malay, 200,000,000 ; 'the American 
Indian, 1,000,000. Divided according to religious creeds, he 
computes the Christians at 335,000,000 (viz. Roman Catholics, 
170,000,000 ; Greek Or-thodox, 89,()00’,000 ; Protestant, 
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70,000,000;) tliu Jews at 0,000,000; the Mahomedaiis at 
100,000,000 ; the Heiathens or Pagans at 200,000,000; the Asiatic 
Buddhists at 000,000,000. 

Disiributiou orLaiii(naj(C8< 

Of tlie three great Families of Languages, the Indo-Germanio, 
Semitic and Turanian, the first is represented in India only hy 
the Indie and Iranic classes ; the Semitic contributes only an 
Arabic element to certain dialects and the Hebrew is used only 
by a few Jews; while the southern branch only of the Turanian 
is largely ropresontod, including the Thaic, Hiinalayic, Lohitic, 
Kol and Dravidic. In a compilation termed “ Outlines of In¬ 
dian Philology” (1807) Mr. J. Beame.s, of the Bengal Civil Service, 
thus subdivides the representatives of the Indo-Gennanic and 
Turauic families in India. 

Indo-Gkumanic. 

Iwiic class. —The earliest representative of this clas.s is the 
language of the Vedas, the most ancient recorded form of Sans¬ 
krit. The Prakrit dialects, and the Pali or sacred la.nguago of 
Buddhism, may be considered cither as derived from Sanskrit, or 
as dialects of it. The languages of this clas.s at the present day 
are the following:— 

1. Hindi. 0. Gujerati. 

2. Bengali. 7. Nepalese. 

3. Punjabi. 8. Uriya. 

4. Sindh i. !). Assamese. 

5. Marathi. 10. Kashmiri. 

11. Doghra. 

Tlie dialects of Hindi are very numerous. The chief arc :— 

(a.) Maithil; spoken in Pur- (c.) Brijbhasha; Upper Doab, 
neah and Tirhoot. Agra, and.Delhi. 

(h.) Magadh ; in South Behar. (f.) Kanouji; Lower Doab. 

(c.) Bhojpuri;in Sljahabad,Sa- (<j.) Rajpoot dialects, very 
run, Chumparun, Go- numerous; llajpootana. 

imckporo. Eastern Oudh, (h.) Bundelkhund dialect; 
and Benares. from the Chumbul to 

(d.) Kosali; in Oudh and Ro- the Soane, 

hilkhund. 

Punjabi has many dialects. In fact in the Punjab every dis¬ 
trict has its own dialect, ahd some districts have more than one. 

Sindhi is divided into 
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(a.) Sirailii of Upper Slndli. I (f.) Ooeli of Miiltau. 

(b.) Lar of Lower ditto. | (</.) Kaclii of Kacli. 

Miii,atlii lias two dialects— 

(((.) Kcmkaiii. | (b.) Dakhiui. 

Nepalese jini-e is called Parbattia oi- Paliaria;,slightly dilfereat 
are tlie dialects of 

(ii.) Palpa. i O'.) (inrliwiil. 

(6.) Kiimaoa. j (<b) Tliarii. 

Jrniik 7 a'iu\ is tlie iiarcat of the laugnage.sof this class, 

and stands in a jiosition analogous to Sanskrit in the Indie class. 
Pehlcvi, Hiizvai'esh, and the languages intsinnediato between 
Zend and inoclwn Persian occupy a similar relative position 
to Prakrit. The niodern languages are : 

1. Persian I 3. Pushtu. 

2. Kurdish. ] L (.ks.sitiniai). 

Armenian. 

Dr. Leitner, of Lahore, was deputed in Ifstiti by the Punjal) 
(lovernment, at tin- reipiost of the .'Vsiatic Society of Bengal, to 
visit the districts to the north oftiishmere, and study on the spot 
the dialerls or languages which are .sujijio.sed to have a el'Ose affi¬ 
nity to the Sanskrit. The Dardiis havii no written character. 
Dr. Leitner’s “ iinjiression" is tJiat the Sanskrit was originally 
perfected from t he (ilhilghiti and Astori dialects of the Shina, and 
iiom the Ariiyia, the Khajuiia and the Kalasha Miinder of which 
lie jmhiished a Vocalmlary and Grammar. That is, the wild tribe.s 
to tlio north of Cashmere speak now tlie langamge from which 
the Sanskrit was elahorated by the Aryan conquerors of India. 


TritAXIAS: SofTHERN BRANCH. 


Tliali' or Siamese contains the following languages :— 


1. Siamese or Thai'; spoken in. 

Siam. 

2. KliA or .Kamhoj.an ; spoken 

in Kamhoja. 

3. Laos; spoken in (k-irt.ral 

Siam. 


4. Kliarnti; spoken in Bur¬ 
in,ah. 

■i. MAn spoken In Pegu. 

(!. Shan „ Tonas.serim. 
7. Palaong spoken in North¬ 
ern Burmali. 


Besides other language.s lying hoyond the limits of Briti.sh settle¬ 
ments or Britisli influence. 

Class 2. Himalayic. (Sub-Himalayan of Max Muller.) 

VoL, XII.. J’art j. U 
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Turanian Languages of India. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

6 . 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 


Bhotia or Bhotaiita. 

a‘)sa4m 

Kiraiiti; valley of the 
Arun, eastern Nepal. 
Murmi, eastern Nejjal, 
higher ranges. 
Gurung, ditto. 

Newar, Central Nepal. 
Magar, lower ranges, 
Central Nepal. 
Bramhu, lower ranges, 
Central Nepal. 


10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


aepang J (TheHayusare 
Vayu (flayu) ^ 


f Oudh Terai 


(^eastern Nepal.) 


Kusunda 

Sunwar, western Nepal. 
Sarpa, ditto. 

Kaniwari or Milch&i. 
Tiharskad. 

Hundosi. 

Darahi or Dorhi. 

Denwar 
Pahri [Central 

Kaswnr j Nepal. 

Pakhya 
Thaksya 


The above languages fonn the Himalayan proper or Sub-Hima- 
layaii class. The trans-Himalayan or Tibetan class, it is beyond 
our province to notice. 


3. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 


Lohitic or Burmese class ; contains— 


Burmese. 

Dhimal—Nepal & Bhotan 
Terai. 

Mechi, ditto. 

Borro; Cachar. 
GdrojGdroHilk 
Aka, northern frontier of 
Assam. 

Abor „ 

Mishmi 

Miri 

Dofla „ 

Kassia (Cossya), southern 
frontier of Assam. 

Mikir „ 

Angami Naga „ 

Naga „ 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18 . 

19. 

20 . 
21 . 
22 . 
23. 


24. 

25. 

26. 


Singhpho; southern fron¬ 
tier of Assam. 

Kookio; North of Chitta¬ 
gong ; Ti])perah, &c. 

Mug; Arrakan. 

Khumia „ 

Mm „ 

Sak „ 

Tunghlu „ 

Rukheng „ 

Koladyn river dialects, 
(.said to be very numer¬ 
ous.) 

Munipooree dialects, 
Koreng dialects. 

Karen dialects. 


Dr. Latham remarks that the Caucasus itself, with aU its accu¬ 
mulation of mutually unintelligible forms of speech, within a 
WMnparatively small area, is less remarkable for the density of 
its languages than the parts now under notice. Whether we look 
4o the Garo, Kassia, and Mikir areas themselves, or to the parts 
which immediately underlie them, viz., Cachar, Sylhet, Tipperah, 
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aiid Chittagong; whether we look to the Naga districts of Asr 
sam, and the parts which lie due south of them, or the valley of 
the Upper Irrawaddy and its feeders, we find an accumulation of 
actual languages, or possible dialects, such as we rarely find in 
the old world elsewhere. 

4. The Kol class contains— 

1. Sonth^l. j C. Khond of Sambhalpoor, 

2. Kol of Chyebassa. i Ac. 

,3. Bhumij of Purulia. j *7. Goiid, 

4. Mandali, Chota Nagpoor. j 8. Uraon of Sirgujak 

5. Kolehan or Ho. | 9. Bajmahali. 

.5. The Dravidian class com])rises—, 

1. Tclugu. 7. Tudu, Nilgiri Hills. 

2. Tamil. 8. Budugur „ 

3. Kanarc.se. 9. Irular „ 

4. Malayalain. 10. Kohatar „ 

5. Tuluvu. II. Brahui, Biluchistaii. 

6. Kodugii, Coorg. 12. Singhalese, Ceylon. 

The prevalent theory, as stated by Mr. Beamcs, is that at 
an early period the whole of India, in common with all 
Eastern and Southern A.sia, was hold by races speaking lan¬ 
guages of the Turanian family. The Aryan race, speaking a 
language of the Indo-Qormanic family, entered India from the 
north-west, and gradually worked its way down the valley 
of the Ganges, driving the Turanians into the then filmost 
impenetrable forests and hills of the south. The tide of expul¬ 
sion was chiefly southwards. Uncouquerod 'Juranian races 
already held the mountain fastncsso.s of the Himalayas and the 
deadly forests of the Terai; whereas the great “ Uakshinaranya,” 
or southeni forest, was, as far as wo know, uninhabited; and 
consequently the migration of the flying Turanians was less res¬ 
tricted in that direction. A considerable number of Turanians 
remained still in the valley of the Ganges. At a much later 
period the Aryan colonies penetrated the hills of Nepal and the 
western and central Himalayas, but did not entirely drive out 
the Turanian populations. Hence the perplexing mixture of 
dialects in the Himalayas, In the south, again,- tho Tura¬ 
nians hold, and still hold, the low ranges of the Rajmahal and 
Kymore hills, and the wild country which stretches south-east 
to Orissa and south-west to the Nerbudda. Those Turanian 
tribes who penetrated into the extreme south were afterwards 
civilized by Bralimins from Aryan India, but those who lived in 
the hill ranges remained in their original savage state. This 
explains why in tho Dravidian class of languages wo find so many 
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■vvords of Sanskrit origin; and why the Tamil, Teliigu, and.ftiUia- 
rosc poo[)]t'S arc in possession of a civilization so far superior to 
that of the Coles and Gninls. To the east, the hill ranges which 
divide Assam from Sylhet, and the Tipperah and Chittagong 
ranges, mark the utmost limits of living Aryan extension. In 
the fossilized form of Pali, an Aryan language was carried by 
Buddhism into the Siamese Peninsula, Java, and the Asiatic 
Archipelago. The Malmmedan invasions of India did not alter 
the areas thus occupied. The invaders were a very mixed mul¬ 
titude, consisting of Arabs, Persians, Afghans, Tirrks of the Cha- 
gatai, Oshek and other tribes, and Mongolians generally. The 
only results, as far as language is concerned, of their arrival in 
India, wore the creation of tlio Urdu or Hindustani and the in¬ 
troduction of a m,a.ss of Arabic words which have established 
themselves in almost ewery Indian language, though their in¬ 
fluence is moi'c ])crce])til)le in those of tlu! Indo-Gormanic furair 
ly than in tho.se of the Turanian. 

Beginning at the north-west angle of 1 ndia, wo find in the 
Peshawur and Hazara valleys and in the district east of the In¬ 
dus, called Chaeir Hazara, the PlTSKTlJ language spoken witli 
various local modificiitions. In the mountain ranges between the 
Punjab and the Valley of Gaslirair, the Do(illR.v dialect or dia-, 
lects are spoken., and in the Valley itself Kasu.miui. Prom the 
Indus on the west to the Sutlej on the east, and fi'oin t)je irioiin- 
taius to the iioighhonrliood of Mooltan, wo And PrajAiit. Tliis 
language is .scarcely spoken alike in any two towns. Tht^ pul•^^st 
Punjabi is spoken between the lliyer.s Ravi and Bciis, ami gene¬ 
rally the further .south you go the wildei-and jnovc remote from 
the IJindi standard tocomes tlio spee.eh. Piinjahi is really no¬ 
thing more than a dialect of Hindi, and is probably descemlcd, 
from the Saraswatl Prdkrit., hut by virtue of having a different 
alphabet it has come to he considered a separate language. 
South and east of the Sutlej, Punjabi fades away impereeptibiy 
into Hindi The exact boundary cannot hi; fi.xed. On the 
banks of the Sutlej you are among Punjabis; travelling east- 
ward.s 1» the.banks of the Juinna von find yourself among Hin- 
dustf«u.s. 

The Hindi covers a greater area than any other Indian dia¬ 
lect. The western houinlary may he placed al)out Sirhind (70° 
JjO' long., 30" 4.V hit.), and goes side by side with Punjabi south- 
westwards through the deserts of Patiala and Bhawnlpoor, till 
it meets Siudlii near Jysulmere. It then turns westwards 
through Oodey|;K)^■(^, wlieve it i,s conterminous with Gujarati and 
Mahrathi. About Indore the throe languages meet. From this 
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poin t the Viudhya range hounds itjlo the suutli as far as the Soane, 
which it follows northwards to Sirgooja, thence shirting the Son- 
thal and Rajmahal hills to the Ganges, which it crosses at or 
near 87^ 45' long., and goes in a lino due north to the hills. 
'I'lie-so boundaries are of course a})proxiiuate only. Except where 
natural barriers, a-s uiountaiu.s or seas, occur, we nowhere find 
one language leaving off, and anotluo- beginning at a given sjiot, 
'J’hus the Hindi of Pumeah, as you go eastwards, gets more and 
more tinged with Bengali, till at hist you roach a poipt whore 
there is no Hindi at all traceable in it; but it is impossible to 
point out tlie exact spot where you cease to hear Hindi or begin 
to hear Bengali. Similarly, in Central India, it would be diffi¬ 
cult to fix upon a pi.iint wheri! the language ceased to be Hindi 
and began to be Mahrathi, or Goiid, or Cole. 

Benis.vli begins wbere Hindi leaves off, somewhere between 
Piirucah and Dinajpore, and is bounded on the north by the hills 
as far as Assam, wliere it blends into Assamese. Thence turning 
south it is bounded by the hills which lie east of the Brahma¬ 
putra, till it fade.s away about Chittagong. In this last place 
the dialect is a curious mixture of bad Hindi and corrupt Ben¬ 
gali. The western boundary of Bengali is formed by the Raj- 
iiuihal hills, and southwards through Bancoorah and Midimpore 
to the Subanrikha, which it follows to the sea. 

Askamksic, which is closely akin to Bengali, is spoken along 
the valley of the Brahmaputra from Gowalpara to Sudiya. 

Ukiya extends idoug the scacoast from the Subanrikha to 
near Gaujaui; landwards its boupdavy is uncertain, it melts gra¬ 
dually into tbe Khoud and otlier rude hill dialects and co-exists 
witli them. In Bustar and the neighbourhood, some classes 
speak Uriya and some Kliond. Hindustani and Bengali are 
said to bo much used as a moans of intercourse between differ¬ 
ent classes. If this he true, it is only another instance of the, 
strong tendency of Hindustani to supply the place of a Ihig'ua 
franca in all parts of India. The whole of that net-work of low 
hills, whoso northernmost point abuts upon the Ganges at Sik- 
rigalli, while its southern ranges look down upon Nagpore, the 
part, of India east known to Europeans, is inhabited by the wild 
Koles, Gonds, and otlier.'Turanian tribes. The nine languages of 
class 4 of the Turanian family occupy this region. The distri¬ 
bution of them cannot he given with any approach to accuracy. 
Its more accessible portions are encroached on from the cast by 
Bengali, tlio west by Hindi, and the south by Telugu. The lan- 
gua.gcs themselves are daily losing ground, and receding before 
the more civilized forms of speech whidi hem them in. 
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The Qond, one of these languages, passes near Nagpore into 
Mahrathi, which is in point of area and general importance 
second only to Hindi among Indian languages. From Nagpore 
it goes northwards to Indore, then southwards in an illdefined 
direction to Surat, where it meets the sea. B’rom Indore to Surat 
the boundary between it and Gujarati is vaguely laid down. 

tribes in the hills, of Khandeish occur here, speaking a 
Kol dialect. From Nagpore the southern line of Mahrathi runs 
through Berar to Bejapore, and thence through the Belgaum and 
Hharwar di.stricts to the sea, .somewhere south of Goa, where it 
blends into Canarese. 

Gujarati is hounded by Mahrathi on oast and .south, on the 
north it merges into Hindi in Marwar and Oodehpore. To the 
west it meets Kachi and Siudhi about 70° 15'. 

Kachi occupies the isolated peninsula of Kach. 

SiNDHI is spoken in the vidley of the lower Iudu.s from Mooltan 
to the sea ; on the cast it inorgos into the Rajpootana dialects of 
Hindi, and on the west into the Beluch dialects. About Ganjam 
on the East Coast TiiLUGU i.s first heard, and it prevails all down 
the coast to Pulicat, close above Madras. Its northern boundary 
is conterminous with Uriya, the Kol dialects and Mahrathi. 
West of Hydrabad it meets the cognate Canarese, anil goes 
thence to the eastern boundary of Mysore, whence it is conter¬ 
minous with Tamil as far as Madras. 

The 'Tamil area is bounded on the north by Telugu, and ex- 
tends south to Cape Comorin, and along a .small part of the west¬ 
ern coast to 'Trivandrum. On the west it is bounded by tho 
Ghauts and the Nilgiris and the eastern boundary of Mysore, till 
it meets the 'Telugu near Cuddapah. It is also spoken in tho 
north of Ceylon. 

'The Malayalam begins about Trivandrum, and extends 
northwards between the Ghauts and the sea to Mangalore, where 
it yields to 'Tulu and Canarese. . 

Canaresr is spoken throughout Mysore and Canara. Its 
northern boundary is conterminous with Mahrathi. 

Tulu or 'Tuluvu is. spoken in a small area round Mangalore, 
along the Malabar Coast; KUDUGU in Coorg. 

Dr. Caldwell gives the following statistics of tho people speak¬ 
ing the Dravidic tongue.s. 


Tamil 


10,000,000 

Telugu 


14,000,000 

Canarese 

• ti 

5,000,000 

Malayalam ... 


2,500,000 

Tulu 

,,, 

150,00(1 

Tuda, Kota, Goud and Ku 


500,000 

32,150,000 
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To return now to the Himalayas, where the various dialects are 
mixed together in great confusion ; on the northoni Assam frontier 
are found, in the following order from east to west, the Aka,- 
Abor, Dofla, Miri, Mishmi; next to these is Bootea, which carries 
us as far east as the Teesta. Sikkim, or the country between the 
Teosta and the Singhaleela range, contains the Lepcha and 
Limbfl dialects. The Sikkim Terai gives us the Dhimal, Bodo 
or Mcchi, and Koch, which latter also occupy the plains of Koch 
Bihar, and the northern parts of Rungi)odi', Dinajpoor, and Pur- 
neah. In Nepal, according to Mr. Hodgson and Dr. Campbell’s re- 
searclio.s, we find a perfect maze of dialects. Beginning from the 
Singhaleela range, we find Bimbu or Kiranta, which goes west 
as far as the Hudkoosi River (8(3° 44', Atlas of India). Sliervvill 
found the Gurungs in the higher parts of Singhaleela, closely 
connected with whom are the Muimis. Along the lower hills 
are the Magars, who extend to the west as far Palpa. Some- 
rvhere about here we .should apparently place the Brahmii, 
Chepang, Hayu or Vayu, and Kusumbha. In Central Nepal 
are the Newar, Pahri, and Bhramo (a dialect of Magar), also the 
Dardhi or Dorhi, Dauwir, and Paksya. The Thturu live in the 
Terai, between Chumparun and the Khatmandoo Valley, as far 
west a,s the River Gaiidak? These last four are classed among 
Indo-Gennauic languago.s. The rest are Turanian, with more 
or less infusion of Hindi. The Parbattia or Paharia, a dialect of 
Hindi, is s})oken all over Nepal and is the. court language. West 
of this again comes the Palpa, then the Thaksya, Sunwar, and 
Sarpa, the dialects of Kumtum and Gurhwal, which carry us on to 
the Milchan of Kunawur, the Hundisi, and Tibarskad north of it. 
West of this come the Dogra dialects of the Punjab hills. On 
the Southern Assam frontier we have the numerous Naga and 
Singpho dialects, the Mikir and Angami, the languages of the 
Khassia and Jaintia hillmen, the Boro in Cachar, and the Garo 
in the hills of that name. The Kookies occupy parte of Tipperah 
and Chittagong, and the Mugs Arrakan and Chittagong, 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE SURVEYS, 

The CieolOKieal »arve)'< 

The Geological Survey, begun in 185C under Dr. Oldham, who 1 h 
still its Superintondont, follows the ordinary Trigonometrical and 
Topigi-aphical Sim'oys, on whose maps it depends in most cases. 
The Geological Survey has already mapped and pnldishod re¬ 
ports on the whole or part of the Districts contained in the fol¬ 
lowing sheets of the Indian Atlas ; each sheet or square repre¬ 
sents an area of about 14,.500 square miles—In Bengal, parts of 
sheets lOti, 107, 113, 114,11.5, 110, 124 and 125. In Upper 
Burmah parts of 141 and 142. In Central India nearly all 70 
and parts of 52, 53, 50, 71, 88, 89 and 90. In the Punjab parts 
of 45, 40, 47, 48 and 04. In Bombay Island or part of 25. 
In Madras aU 79 and part of 01. A considerable area has been 
mapped and the maps are preparing for public.ation in 2, 12, 22, 
23, 30, 37, 40, 41, 50, 51, 53, 54, 55, 08, 0!), 71, 70, 77, 78, 88, 
89, 103, 104, 112, 113, 144,145. The coal districts of Assam, 
the Irrawaddy vaUey, and the coast near Moulmein and Tenas- 
serim have been reported on hut not map|ied. The work <lonc in 
the eleven mouths of 1800-07 was as follows:— 

Bengal and U'pper Provinces .—While systematically carryi ng on, 
the more detailed examination of the coal-fields and adjoining dis¬ 
tricts, it became necessary to make preparations for the extension of 
the labours of the survey into the country lying fuithcr to the 
south, so as to carry on an examination of the area lying between 
Hazareebagh and Ranigunj on the north, and Ummerkuntuk and 
Sumbhulpur on the south. Hitherto this aren has been .almost 
entirely unknown as to its Geological structure. Towards the 
west, the Rev. 8. Hislop had represented a very large .area a.s 
covered by the coiJ-be.aring rocks, including the great plains of 
Ryepur and Belaspur. But little w'as really known of the dis¬ 
trict. Preliminary, therefore, to the more detailed examination 
which must be carried out so soon as maps arc available, Mr. B. 

, B. Medlicott, Deputy Supwlntendeut for Bengal, was directfd to 
make a general reconnois.sance of the ground, inclinling a very 
large area of the wild regions lying north of the Mahannddi River, 

. and parts of Chota Nag]nir, Sirgoojah, Ohuttoc-sgurli, Ryepur, Ke- 
laspur, Sumbhulpur, and Singhbhoom. During this long trip, Mr. 
Medlicott has shown that the large plains of Ryepur and Behispur, 
which were suppo.sed to be occupied by rocks of the Indian 
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coal-bearing series connected witli, and jmrt of the same se¬ 
ries occurring at, the known coal locality near Koorbah, are 
in reality formed on totally ditlbrent deposits, belonging, in all 
probability, to a much more ancient period, the Viiidhyan. Of 
this formation Mr. Medlicott was able to trace out the nor¬ 
thern and eastern, and ajjproximately the southern and western 
boundaries, including an area of aboiit 9,000 srjuarc miles. The 
same rocks stretch up the valley of the Mahanuddi to the south¬ 
west of Ilyepur to an extent as yet uriknowa" Mr. Medlicott 
also fixed approximately the south-eastern extension of the great 
coal-hearing scries of South Rewah- and Singrowlie. This extends, 
probably continuously, to within ton miles of Sumbhulpur, but 
with a most intricate bo>\ndary, the beds resting upon a very 
uneven and irregularly denuded surface of the metamorphic 
rock.s, which are seen weathered out most iiTegularly at all 
points. Mr. Medlicott saw several outcrops of shaly coal like 
those near Koorbah, but ho formed rather an unfavourable opi¬ 
nion as to the prospect of any really useful bods of coal 
being found in this region. Mr. Hughes completed the care- 
fid examination of the Kaninpoora or Hoharoo (foal-field. *This 
field is not loss than flOO square miles in extent, hut unfor¬ 
tunately very little coal exists, and none worth working in the 
upper group of the Damuda scries, which in the Ranigiihj field 
yields tho mo.st valuable coal heda Not only is the Damuda 
series well represented, but also the Talchir rocks below, and the 
Panchet above. 'I he smelting of iron ore Ls earned on veiy ex¬ 
tensively, and there arc nearly 200 furnaces at woili. Tho South 
Karunpoora field proves to be of larger extent than was at first 
supposed, it.s western boundary, near the village of Patrd, almost 
touching tho Karunpoora field. Mr. Hughes remarks that the 
extent of igneous rntrusious in this portion of the Damuda valley 
is much les.s than in the Bokaro or Jherria fields to the ca.st, and 
that a gi’adiral and progressive dirnirrirtiorr in the intensity of 
trappean action nta^ be traced, proceeding from the llanigunj 
field westwards. Lrrnestone occurs in subcrystallirie rocks south 
of the Karunpoora. field. The Palamow coal-field was commenced 
upon, arrd a portion of it carefully examined, when it was found 
that maps of the remainder could rrot he ohtairred. It therefore 
became necessary to divert the assistants to other work. It 
unfortuirately seems almost impossible at the present to form 
‘‘“y of when detailed maps of this part will ho prepar¬ 
ed. ■Whenever they are ready, a season or two will suffice to 
complete the Geological e,xa,mination. Mr. Ball and Mr. Ormsby 
have completed the mapping of a considerable area in Man- 

voi. XII., rAiiTi. 
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tJioom, but they also have been arrested in their progress by not 
being able to obtain the necessary maps. Thisdias proved a very 
serious interruption to progress in this direction. A series of 
rocks, entirely distinct from those occurring to the north, had been 
traced out, and their intimate connection with sojne of the 
important mineral wealth of the country established; and 
the few miles required to complete the district of Manbhoorn 
would have enabled the Survey to join on to the country already 
mapped by the Topographical Survey. Thus stopped, Mr. Ball 
was diverted to comjdete the area, so far as maps could be had, 
l 3 dng to the west of Puriilia. Mr. Willson took up the country 
lying west of Jubbulpore, and completed tlie mapping of a large 
area in the districts of Duinoh and Siuigor. Mr. Hacket extend¬ 
ed his geological lines to the south and west of Gwalior, using 
as the basis of his labours the admirable topographical maps of 
the Gwalior and Dliolpore series; wliilo Mr. Mallet, having first 
completed the boundary of the crystallines and VTndhyan rocks 
Ibetwecn the Neom'uch country and Bhurtpore, proceeded thence 
to clear up some difficult points in the iSaugor tenitorics, and 
thence northwards into the Lullutpore and Jhansi di.stricts. 

Bmiilay .—Although not strictly within the limits of the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency, the importance of a knowledge of the rocks near 
to Nagpore town, and thence .southwards to Ghanda and the 
Godavery, led to the Superintendent’s .sanctioning the devotion of 
the present season to this portion of the country by Mr. W. T. 
Blanford. Ho had already worked up to this district along the 
Nerbudda and through the Baitool country, and bad visited the 
Ohindwara district and the coals recently discovered there. Mr. 
Blanford was, therefore, engaged in a close examination of 
the rock.s around Nagpore, and extended his rosearche.s south¬ 
wards to Chanda on the river Wurda; while Mr. Peddeu, 
who had been attached to the Bombay party for the present, 
carried out the examination of the country included on sheet 
55 of the Indian Atlas. In this way all the area included on 
sheets 54 and 55, and a great portion of sheet 72, and part also 
of sheet 73, has been gone over in sufficient detail to obtain a 
sound general knowledge of the structure of the country. Mr. 
Peddou completed the examination of the western part of 
sheet 55, mapping in some patches of laterite near Yeotmahl. 
He also marked the limits of the pleiocene (?) ossiferous gra- 
Ms on the Pcin-Gunga, finding a few fo.ssil bones, chiefly bo- 
yiUe; and he was to devote the remainder of the season to the 
sdillh-wost corner of .sheet 73. 

Jladraa .—The midn object was to work out the true succcs- 
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sioii aixl extent of the very remarkable and interesting scries of 
beds of quartzites, slates, scliists, and limestones which cover the 
gieater portion of the districts of Cuddapah, Nellore, and Kur- 
nool, and which stretch away northwards into the Hyderabad ter¬ 
ritories. This season will see them completed up to the northern 
edge of sheet 76, that is, up to and a little beyond the Kistna ri¬ 
ver. The absence of fossils in beds which in texture, composition, 
and lie appear most favourable for their preservation, is one of 
the most puzzling facts in the history of these rocks. It is, how'- 
ever, entirely in accord with all that is as yet know'n of the simi¬ 
lar (? representative) rocks of Bundlckund and Central India, In 
carrying out this work in Madras, Mr. C. Oldham continued 
his examination of the country extending along the western 
boundary of these rocks; Mr. King carried the lines up the cen¬ 
tre ; and Mr. Foote was engaged on the eastern side along 
the limits of the same series. A tour of general rcconnoissance 
of the rocks to the north of the country examined was arrang¬ 
ed, and Mr. Oldham had started with the intention of passing 
northwards. It will thus be seen, on reference to the map, that 
the investigations of the Survey arc steadily, and, considering the 
irameii.se area to be examined, rapidly advancing in both direc- 
tioas—from the noith southwards, from Nagpore and the Goda- 
very, and from the south northw'ards, from Madra.s, Cuddapah, 
ami Kurndol, so far as to effect a junction. A few yews more will 
Complete a geological section from the plains of Tibet to the Gulf 
of Manaar. During the recess, Mr. Oldham, the Deputy Super¬ 
intendent for Madras, delivered a course of lectures on Geology 
at the Engineering College, Madras, and reported that the 
examination papers showed fair progi’css and careful attention 
On the part of the students. Considerable progress was also made 
in the preparation of a catalogue of the minerals in the Central 
Museum by Mr. King. The whole of the general series of fossils 
which existed in the Madras Museum; was carefully catalogued 
and returned to the Museum. 

Bwmiah. —Mr. Theobald devoted the season to the continna- 
tion of his examination of the Pegu Yoma. This he finds com- 
iposed throughout of similar rocks, exhibiting a remarkable uni¬ 
formity, a great but regular folding, and a striking absence, 
throughout an enormous thickness, of organic remains. In these 
respects, it presents a marked difference from the Arrakam 
Yoma. An important fact, which seems to bo established by 
Mr. Theobald’s researches, is that there is no evidence of the 
existence of the nuromulitic group to the east of the Irrawaddi. 
It is not yet settled whether this he due to original restriction- 
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of the basij) of deposition, or to subsequent denudation. Mr. 
Theobald is now disposed to think that the very large logs of 
toasil wood found abundantly to the west of Prome are actually 
only the remnants of the widely spread graveh in which they 
were originally deposited, but which gravels have since been 
removed, the sand and gravel now cuvelyjmig them being of 
much more recent ago. 

Puhlicationii,Mnmim and Library ,—The detailed report, with 
largo map to the scale of one inch = one mile, of the Jherria 
Coal-field, the result of the careful examination of that dis¬ 
trict by Mr. T. W. Hughes, was issu(;d. It is estimated tliat 
the field which covers an area altogether of about "iOO square 
miles will probably yield an available supply of aliout 4(i.5 mil¬ 
lions of tons of coal. This coal is not of any better quality than 
that from the llanigunj fi(hl, if it he quite so good. A brief 
report of the geological results of Dr. F. Stoliczka’s .s( cond exa¬ 
mination of the Himalayas, was also issued. Four j'aits of the 
Gastropoda from the, cretaceou.s rocks of S. India were issued, 
('ontaining almut one-half of the entire .s(.‘ri('s of (lastrop.oda, in¬ 
cluding the Puhnonata and the Prosobrauchia. 8i| honostomata. 
Of the former group, some most higldy interesting specintens of 
land sheila have occun'ed ; while in all there have Ijcen de.scribed 
83 species, under 40 gcmcra. The publication of the foninir parts 
of the Pa.la;ontologia containing tlie tVplialopoda. has been re¬ 
ceived with the highest jiraise and most bivouiable critiiism by 
the geologists of Euro])e. Dr. Oklliam believes the piesenl ] art, 
or volume, will teir very favourable compari.son with the publi¬ 
cations of any other Society or Institution for (Uie year. It con¬ 
tains sixteen plates and more than 220 pages of letterpress. 
Dr. Oldham also issued a (!oniplet(^ catalogue of all tin fossil Cepha¬ 
lopoda .in the Museum, adding to it, m before in the case of the 
Echinodermata, a ywrfect list up to date of all species ®f this chiss 
wliich have been stated to occur in India, noting, at the same time, 
all those of which specimens exist in the collection. The Museum of 
the Geological Survey contains good rejrresentatives of no less than 
50!) species of Cephalopoda,, while out of 267 species, which have 
been jip to the present time stated to occur in India, the collections 
contain no less than 211, or about 700 species in all of Cepihalo- 
poda. A complete catalogue of the splendid series of meteoric 
stones and irons' in the Museum of the Geological Survey, was 
tilso published. To this collection, since the date of issue of the 
ijatalogue, three interesting falls have been added ; one whicli fell 
*t Muddoor in Mysore on the 21st September 1805; 2ndly, an 
aerolite which fell at the village of Pokra, near Biistcc, Goruck- 
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pore, oil the evening of the 27th May ISOti; and 3rd, a specimen, 
of the beautiful aorolitos which fell at Knyahinyu, in Hungary, 
on the 9th Juho 1830. Tliose tails raise the number now repro- 
sented in the Museum alone to 230, including meteoric irons. 
Further, the collections of the Indian Museum received a very 
e.xccllout specimen from .Central India 'which fell at Rutlam. 
This added to the four which the Indian Museum already pos¬ 
sesses, but of which Calcutta had no sjieoimens, will make the total 
numbers repre.seutod in Calcutta 235. In addition to these, 
there is also a most interesting and beautiful specimen regarding 
which, however, no history has been ascertained, but which is 
undoubtedly meteoric, making '23() in all; placing the Calcutta • 
series, if not first, certainly among the three first collections of 
aerolites in the world. During the year a report on tho 
coal re.sourcos and production of India, being a return call¬ 
ed for by the Secretary of State for India, was prepared, 
which was given a summary of all that has been ascer¬ 
tained regarding the coal-fitdils of India. Returns were 
also given of the fi,mount of coal raised in India for tho 
yeai-s from 1858 to ]8()(i. The Sujicrintendcut hopes to 
be enabled to coutiime such returns annually. During LSOd-UT, 
tho first issiK! of the new (piartcr sheets of tho Indian Atlas, geo¬ 
logically coloured, was made. This (sheet 79) contains All the 
cretaceous rocks of Triohinopoly and adjoining districts, together 
with the very valuable, metallic deposits of the country to the 
west of these rocks. To the Library there were added 702 
volumes or part.s of vulumo.s, of which nmribcr 314 wore 
pre.sented. A complete alphabetical catalogue was made 
embracing more than 15,500 entries or titles. Tho jirinciplc 
was sanctioned of in future making the report of tho Geological 
Survey of India correspond with the cr.liuary year. 

At the Dundee meeting of tho British Association in 18G7 Dr. 
Oldham excited much interest, by a paper on the Sun'cy andalargo' 
map showing its progress. He explained the order of succession 
of the formations and their correlation with those of Europe. 
Considering the enormous extent of territory, tho smallness of 
the staff of surveyors, and the physical difficulties to bo en¬ 
countered, the extent of country completed within the last fifteen 
years is surprising.* According to Dr. Oldham’s views the age 
of the Indian coal-fields, tho whole of which are included between 
the p,arallols of 20° and 25“N,, is Upper Carboniferous, of a rather 
later stage than that of .the true coal-measures of Britain, and 
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more closely allied to the “forn-coid” series of Silesia. Some 
doubts have been e.xpressed and as to the correctness of this view, 
at least of the ago of the Silesian coalfields, which arc known to 
rest on liinestonos containing large Frodudi and other fossils of 
-the Carboniferous Limestone. The following is a brief summary 
of the formations of Iho Indian Peninsula, as described by Dr. 
Oldham, in ascending order :— 

1. Laukentian ? Granitoid Gneiss — highly metamorphic, and 
traversed by innumerable trap dykes. This is the lloor 
of ail the other formations. 

2: Qiiarteo.se, micaceous, and hornblendic rooks—much con¬ 
torted. 

3. Lower Silurian, or Cambrian. —Sub-metamorphic schists- 

and massive conglomera,tes of local rocks. These rocks 
occur in the Eastern Ghauts. 

4. Devonian. —The Vindhyan series, principally sandstones, 

distributed into four groujis. 

5. Carboniferous. —(«) Mountain-limestone of the Salt 

Hangii, classified a.s such from the fo.ssils collected by Dr. 
Eleming. 

(h) The Talcheor series, sandstones of a peculiar char¬ 
acter and colour, resting orr a “ lx)uldcr bed,” or ancient 
shingle beach. 

(c) The eoal-lwaring rocks of India, forming the coal¬ 
fields of Damuda, Norbiidda, &c. 

6. Permian ? or intermediate. — ^^Beds with reptilian remains, 

representing, in Dr. Oldham’s opinion, the physical break 
between the Palaeozoic and Mesozoic period.s of Europe. 
It is indicated hero as doubtfully Permian. 

7. Triassio —^Upper and Lower. In this latter there are beds 

of lime,stone with Geratites (Muschelkalk ?). 

8. Rhastio Bf.ds —^with characteristic fossils. 

fi. Liassio Group —divided into an Upper and Lower Series. 

10. Jurassic Group —with Gyaadece. Divided into Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Stages. 

] 1. Cretaceous Series —with fine forms of Ammonites and 
other shells. 

12. Eocene. — (a) Nummulitie limestones; 

(h) Frosh-wator deposits of lakes; over, and through,- 
which sheets of lava have been erupted! 

13. Miocene. —“ Laterito,” and other strata of several kinds. 

14. Pliocene. —0.ssiforous Gravels, Clays, &c. 

13. Recent. —Gravels, Clays, and Mud of Rivers, &c. 

It is impossible to look over the above great series of bed.s, so' 
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truly representative as they arc of llio European system, and pre¬ 
senting often ill minute detail a marked conespmideuce with the 
English subdivisions and formations, without being struck with 
the wonderful uniformity of Nature’s operations in ancient times 
over vast portions of the globe. The stratigrajihical resemblanc¬ 
es are also not loss remarkable than the palseoiitological, for the 
genera and some spijcios of fossils of the Tiiassic, Liassic, and 
CVetaceou.s formations are identical with those of Eurojie. 

The Grettf i'l'iiconometrjcal Siiriey. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey of India began at Capo Co¬ 
morin in the year 1800. It,s originator was Colonel, then Brigade 
Major, Larabton, Very much as in Scotland* Colonel Lambton, 
at the close of tlie War with Tippoo Sahib, projected a .survey 
of part of the territory coiujuered from him, and e.specially pro¬ 
posed to throw a series of triangles from Madras to the Malabar 
Coast, to determine the position of places inaccurately fixed by 
Colonel Mackenzie. Lambton had served in Colonel Wellesley's 
regiment, and obtained first of all the ajiproval of the Great 
Duke, who used his iuliuence with his brother, the Governor Ge¬ 
neral and with Lord Clive, son of the great Clive, then Governor 
of M,adi'a,s. The only meiusuring apparatus was a steel'chain, 
sent with Lord Macartney's ombas.sy to the Emperor of C.hina 
and fC'usial by him, and a Zenith Sector hyRamsden, jiurcliased 
from Dr. Diuwiddio, the astronomer, to whom Lord Maeartuoy 
cutrusbxl it for .sale. 

Since the. beginning of the century the Trigonometrical Survey 
has bo(m conducted successively by Colonel Lambton, Sir George 
Evere.st, and Sir Henry W^angh.andis now directly under Colonel 
Walker, Superintendent, Colonel Tlnnllier, R. A,, being the Sur¬ 
veyor General of India. The head-quarters of the Survey are at 
Mussourie and Dehra Doom At least throe-fourths of the whole 
Peninsula has now been surveyed, but many years must elajjse 
before the work is conrpleted. The Topograpldcal Smvey is as 
cheap as the Trigonometrical, being the basis of the others, is 
dear. It is conducted chiefly in the Feudatory States. The Re¬ 
venue Survey began in 1822 and slowly progressed till 1830, at 


* The idea of a great 'rrigonometrical Survey of a country, to be undertaken 
by the tJoveruraent of tlxat country, was first conceived (General Watson, at 
tho snppression of the “ rising” in Scotland in 1745. The execution of it waa 
committed to General Eoy, and was originally intended to extend no farther 
than the disaffected districts of the Highlands. The design however was suhsc* 
<{uently enlarged, and the grand Trigonometrical Survey of Great Britain and 
Ireland was projected.— CakKUaJfeviei':, vol. iv., p. 50. 
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a rate wliich would have required 500 years from its completion 
over all India. It was revived after the first Punjab War in 1846. 
In the first 15'years from that time it surveyed 237,028 square 
miles at a cost ol'Rs. 22-9 per mile. The total cost of the three 
Surveys, including the large mapping, computing and supervising 
establishments at head-quarters, was in 1802 Rs, 16,95,074 or 
say £170,000. Of this the Great Trigonometrical absorbed 
£49,437, the Topographical £28,372, the Revenue £79,935 and 
tlie head-quarters and mathematical instrument dcparlment 
£11,762. 

The following describes the results of the Great Trigono¬ 
metrical .Siin'ey under Lieutenant Colonel J. T. Walker, F, 
R. S., &c. during 1866-67. Principal triangulation with the 
great theodolites, 116 triangles covering an area of 21,800 square 
miles, and completing about 709 miles in length of the several 
chains of triangles; secondary and mmor triangulation with theo¬ 
dolites of various sizes, 7,386 square milc.s, defining the positions 
of 886 points, of 162 of which the heights were also detennined ; 
Cadastral Srirvcyhig, on the scale of 12-inches to the mile, 2,121 
acres; Topograpliical Surveying, on scale of 2-inches to l he milo, 
617 .scpiare miles, and on scale of 1-inch to the mile, l,(i20 square 
miles; iSpirit-Lovolling, 156 linear milcvs; and Geographical explo¬ 
ration, idong a line of route about 1,200 miles in length, in Great 
Tibet. 

The East Calcntta. Longitudinal Series of Triangles crosses 
the districts of Jessore, Furreedpore, Dacca, Backcrgnnge, IShul- 
looali, and Tipperah, and extends from the meridian of (!al- 
cutta to the Eastern Frontier. It was commouced in 1363 by 
Lieutenant Thuillier, R, E., who had the .satisfaction of complet¬ 
ing it in 1866-67. The direct di.stanco spaiuicd by this Series 
from the side of the (,’alcutta. Meridional triangidation where it 
c.oimnences, to that of the Eastern Frontier Scries wdiere it 
terminates, is 210 miles, and the number of triangles is 41. The 
triangndatioii was more ditficult than in any other portion of In¬ 
dia owing to the tidal rivers, creeks, floods, and unhealthy tracts. 
Five stations wore selected in advance on the new triangulation, 
which wiU now be undertaken by Lieutenant Thuillier, and 
which will trend iiorthwaids along the meridian of 90° from the 
Series recently completed, until it reaches a side of the Assam 
Longitudinal Series, somewhat to the west of Goalpara. 

The Eastern Frontier series had in previous years been carried 
down from As.sam, across the Kossia and Jyntcah hills, through 
Briti^ and Foreign Tipperah, and along the hill frontier of the 
districl.s of Chittagong and Akyab, to witliin a short distance of 
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the trtTrti of Akyab. During the last field season the triau^i^ 
were carried in a Muth-eastcrly direction through the province rf 
Arracan, for a distance of about 106 miles, the operations closing 
on the hills between Torigoup and Prome, which form a portion 
of the great range dividing Arracan from Burmah. This range is 
about 100 miles broad at the part which is crossed by’the trian¬ 
gulation, and is uninhabited The Jubbulpore Meridional series 
emanates from the great Longitudinal series connecting Karachi 
with Calcutta, and trends southwards on the meridian of 80", 
having the towns of Jubliiilporo and Madras near its northern and 
southern extremities. In 18G0'-07 the triangulation of the north¬ 
ern section was extended down to the jiarallel of 18° 8o', by 10 
principal triangles, arranged so as to form two hexagons and a 
heptagon, and covering an area of !>,;>¥> sipiare miles; stations 
were also selected in advance- down to the nearest side of tlie 
southern section, which will enable a synmnetrical junction to be 
effected by mean.s of 4 polygonal tigure-s. Azimuths of veri¬ 
fication were observed at three of the principal stations. 

The wi'.st Calcutta lougitudinal serie.s, executed from 182.5 
to 18,SO, ttdth info rior instruments, was in previous years re- 
vi.sed from the Great Arc, in longitude 77J° eastwards ns fiir a,s 
the meridian of 85", leaving'8J-" to be done in continuation to' 
complete the revision by bringing it up to the Calcutta base 
^In 18(10-87 tlie operations w'erc extended to the meridian 
ot 87° by 17 triangles, arranged .so as to form a double polygon, 
and a pentagon, ami covering an area of 7,270 square miles. The 
liext field season will witness the succc.ssful completion of this 
triangulation, which is all th,at is now required to finish the oper¬ 
ations of this Survey in the extensive region-s between the meri¬ 
dian of Bikanecr and that of Calcutta, tfie parallel of Calcutta, 
and the Himalayan mountains, In the two scries on the meri¬ 
dian and parallel of Bangalore, the longitudinal triangulation 
had been carried along the pai’allol of 13° from Madras westwards 
to within a short distance of Bangalore in the preceding year, 
this year it was extended 40 miles further, to a point west of 
Bangalore, where it will eventually ho met by a series of trian¬ 
gles from Mangalore, to be executed by the Bombay Party. On 
reaching this point the operations were diverted to the meridian 
of Bangalore, and carried southwards a distance of 50 miles to¬ 
wards (Jape Comoria In all 19 triangles were mea.sured, ar¬ 
ranged in polygonal figures, and covering an area of 3,044 square 
miles. ' 

A site for the measurement of a base lino of verification 'was 
also selected in the vicinity of Bangalore. Here one of the first 

VoLi XII.-, r*nT J, 
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lines of the Trigonometrical Sujrey was measured Vy Gold- 
nel Lambton inthe year 1804; but with instruments so rude, in 
Comparisda with Celby’s' apparatus of compensated bars and mi¬ 
croscopes, which was brought to India in 1830 by Colonel Ever¬ 
est, and has been used in the measurements of the lines on which 
nearly the whole of the triangulation of India has been based, 
that Colonel Lambton’s base would be quite inadequate to servo 
the purpose of verifying the triangulatiou of the present day. 

The triangulation of the Mangalore series on the Meridian 7'>° 
will, when completed, be of a length equal to that of the Groat 
Arc, and con.siderably longer than any other meridional series in 
India. It will extend from the mountains of Kashmero and 
Ladak, on the parallel of 35“, to the parallel (13°) on which the 
towns of Madras, Bangalore and Mangalore are situated. Of the 
2’2“ comprised betwcwi these parallels rather more than 19°, 
bringing the triangidution down to 151°, had been comjdotod 
previously. When operations were begun in 1800-07, about ISO 
miles remained for completion; half of this was done by the 
measurement of 17 principal triangles, arranged in polygonal 
figures, and covering an area of 2,142 square mile.s. hVom the 
Governor and officials of the Portugue.se settlement at Goa tlie 
surveyors received most cordial assistance; orders were issued to 
the custom-house authorities all over the settlement to pass the 
baggage free not only of custom duc.s, but of the annoyance of 
examination and search; sepoys were also attached to the camp, 
to aid in procuring supplie.s. But the settlement appears to lie 
almost destitute of good roaiis, or oven fair foot-paths ; it is in¬ 
tersected by numerous rivers. Nearly all travelling is done in 
boats, and the Governor himself is said not to possess a horse. 

The Topographical Survey of Kumaon and Gurhwal was be¬ 
gun throe years ago. The area of the topography amounted to 
1(120 square miles. The triangulatiou embraced an area of 1,124 
square miles, fixing- the po.sitions of 293 points as a basis for fu¬ 
ture opeiutions ; the heights of 112 of these points were deter¬ 
mined. The topography of 180(1-67 wiis earned on principally 
in the Gurhwal forests, which skirt the plains of Bijnonr; the 
■whole of the holt of lanii oxtending from Gaeri Ghat On the 
Ganges to the Kqti Rao Soto, tho boundary between Giirhwai 
and Kumaon, and •including the Kotli, Path, and Chokiim Boons, 
.was completed. Much interesting information was collected re- 
flnrding the manners and customs of the inhabitants, the re- 
^urecs of the. districts,' their fauna and flora, and the numerous 
'fraces of a civilization far higher tlmn that of the pnssent day, 
Wild probably anterior to the Mahomedan invasion of Indix 
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It was decided to make a topograpliieal survey of Gmfertit, 
The area of the whole province h stated by Captain Nasmyth to 
be 31,7o2 square miles, of which only 10,730 belong to th»» 
British Government, the remainder appertaining to tribute^ 
Chiefs, The survey of Nattywar, srispeaded by famine in 
1865, was resumed. Maritime surveys of the coast of Katty- 
war were made years ago by officers of the Indian Navy, and are 
now in general use. An application was made to the India Of- 
hoo in London for the return of the original charts, which, hav¬ 
ing been constructed on larger scales than the publisliod charts, 
should be [ilaped in the hands of the topographic'al surveyors, in 
order that the operations by land and .sea may be accurately con¬ 
nected together. Dr. Oldham, of the Geological Survey, directed 
attention to the secular changes in the relative level of the la,nd 
and sea which are heliiwed to be going on in various parts of the 
Botnlviy Presidency, and more ));)rtiouJarly at the head of the 
gulf which .sep.arates the province of Gutch from tliat of Katty- 
war. It was dctonniiied to t.tke observations of the existing 
levels of land and sea at fixtvl tidal stations. In Kattywar tho 
area to|)ogT,’ipIiically .siii'vc'yed .’unouuted to Cl7 .square miles, 
skotehed in tlie held on the scah; of 2-inche.s to the mile ; of tri-, 
angulation 2,(180 squ.aro miles were completed, fixing the posi¬ 
tions of npwmds of 700 points, and tho heights of 162 of these 
points. 


Ceograpliicnl nn<l Aalronomical iliiM‘rey,s. 

While (fipbun Montgomerie was carrying on the surv'oy of; 
Kasliiuero ainl Ladak, ho conceived tla^ idea of employing natives 
of the upper Himalayan valleys in making geographical explo- 
ratiou.s of the soutluTii regions of Central Asia, which are siLuited, 
between tho boundaries of the British aiid the Russian empires. 
These men are ixjnnitted to travel w’ithout mokastation, as trad¬ 
ers or in other' capacititis, through countries where Europeans 
would certainly be regarded with suspicion,and cxpixsod to ill- 
treatment, and would most probably be murdered. It is oidy by 
means of native agency that any comsiderable portion of the.so 
little-known regions is likely to ho explored, until tho British 
and Russian frontiers become united ; and it i,s only by trailing 
men whose home.s .are situated on the border of a province that 
has to 1)0 explored, or who are familiar with the manners and 
customs of the inhabitants, speak the same language, and aru 
of tho same religion, that any degree of s\iccess can bcanti- 
cij)ated. Thus it is nece,ssary to employ Pathans to explore tho 
northern and southern valleys of the Hiudoo-Koosli range, the 
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{•egion botwocai the sources of the Oxus and the Jawtos;;@3B®l 
the greater portion of the province of AttjpSSh^tj W Little Bo«, 
jchara, in fiastem Turkistau, fdl which are mostly inhabito'd by a 
Mussulman population ; while for explorations of Great Tibet, 
and the regions which are subject to the Chinese Government, 
and mostly inhabited, by a Budhist population, it is necessary to 
employ Bhotiyas, or Tibetans, the inhabitants of the upper val¬ 
leys of the Himalayas which are subject to the British Govern¬ 
ment. The explorers are taught to make a route-survey by tak¬ 
ing bearings with a compass, and pacing the distances ; they are 
also taught to take astronomical observations with a sextant, for 
determining latitudes; observations for determining absolute or 
differential longitudes arc evidently beyond their capacities, but. 
they sooii learp to observe the meridian altitudes of certain of 
tW ■^rmd'pai stars ■with, sufficient accuracy for all practical pur¬ 
poses. They are purpos(ily not taught how to reduce their observa-. 
tioirs, nor supplied witli a.strouoitiical tablc.s, in onhu' that they may 
uot to be able to fabricate fictitious observations; flic resulting 
latitudes and tlic co-ordiuate.s, of tlu^ route! arc C(imj)ut(!il in the 
Survey Office on tliC explorer’s return, Tlu! asti'oiioniical lati¬ 
tudes serve the purpose of deteniuuing the correction which has to 
be applied to the latitudinal co-ordinates of the traverse, in con¬ 
sequence of variations in the length of the exploror-.s’ paces when 
travelling over difficult or easy ground ; a correspon<liiig correc¬ 
tion i.s applied to tlie longitudinal co-orcliuate.s. This process is 
of course rude aqd approxiinate, but it i.s tlie only (uie tliat can 
be ailopted in operations in which all surveying instruments must 
n(!ces.sarily be eoncoaleil as much as possible, to prevent suspi- 
eiou and opposition on the part of the iuliabifants of the coun¬ 
try. With all its disadvantages, it furjiishes inat(!riul.s for defin¬ 
ing the jjositions of the chief town.s, wliioh are va.stty more ac¬ 
curate than any other niattiiials in existence, and it sup],ilies a 
largo amount of now geographical information. . 

The first exploration nnuh! in comioction with the operations of 
this survey was tliat of the route between Ladak and Yarkand, 
vid tho Karakoram Pass, which was effected by a native of the 
name of Mohamed-bHamid, who died shortly after his return t« 
Ladak. It was described ,by Captain Montgorherie in a re-, 
jwrt published by the Royal Geographical Society. One result 
was tins determination of the position of Yarkand to be in lati¬ 
tude 38° 20', longitude 77° 28' east of Greenwich, very approxi¬ 
mately. ; The values .adopted by Klaproth, Humboldt, and Ritter 
fire latijilfe 38“ Iff', longitude 70° 18', nearly agreeing in lati¬ 
tude, bu t (liff’eriiig 70 minutes in longitude, lii support of the 
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pliift of position to the east, it may be mentioned that the posi-> 
tion of Eokan has been shifted ju the most recent Russian maps 
from 41“ 23' by 70“ 30' to 40° 18' by 71“ 1', that the position of 
Ilc'hi is now accurately known, and that the now co-ordinates of 
Yarkand assign, it a jiosition between Kokan and Ilchi, which 
agrees with the latest and most valuable itineraries of this rojite, 
published in the Punjab “ Report on the Trade and Resources of 
the countries on the North-We.stern Boundary of British India.” 
The next exploration was that of the route between the Mansaro- 
war- lake and Lhasa, lid Taxlum, and between 'Tadum and 
Kathmandu, which is described at length by Captain Montgo¬ 
merie in a special report^ It extends over a distance of up¬ 
wards of 1,200 miles, ami afford.s an admirable base from which 
explorations may be oaixied through Great 'I'ibet to the eastern 
portion of the 'Iran Shan range, and the borders of the Desert of 
Gobi. The native emjiloydd in this operation is a Bhotiya, a 
subject of th<^ British Government; his work h.as been carefully 
examined, and has .satisfai'torily stood every test whicli it has 
been ])o.s.sibie to apply. Captain Montgomerie’s digest of the ope¬ 
rations, the translations from the Pundit’s diary and field books, 
andtlie map of the Pundit’s route will bo accepted as a most valu¬ 
able contribution to g(!Ogniphical science, 

A survey ])arty was employed in oh,serving the latitudes of cer¬ 
tain stations on the Calcutta Longitudinal Series, near the extre¬ 
mities of the meridional chains of triangles whicli will eventually 
be converted into geoiletic arcs. Obseiwations were taken at throe 
stations. Another party was employed in determining the lati¬ 
tudes of certain stations in the northern portion of the tiiangnla- 
liou on the imu'idian of 75“, one of the louge,st chains of triangles 
in the Indian Survey. 'This party determined the latitudes of four 
stations between the parallels of 29" and 32°, by observations of 
24 to 20 pairs of north and south stars of tlie Greenwich Seven- 
Year Catalogue at each station, each star being observed on eight 
days, with one of tlie large astronomical circles which were brought 
put to India by Colonel Everest, and are described in bis account 
of the measurement of the Indian Are. A party was employed in 
carrying branches from the. main line of levels of the Trigono¬ 
metrical Suryey to cbimect the levels of the Canal and RfWiway 
Departments at Delhi, Meerut, Saharunpore, Umhalla, Loodi- 
ana, Lahore, and Mooltan, in order that the hitter might he re¬ 
duced to a common datum, as a preliminary to future publication. 
In 18U5-6(i Captain Basevi commenced operations for detennin- 
ing the force of gravity at certain of the stations of the Great In¬ 
dian Arc, which had been sugge.sted by General Sabine, tlie Pre- 
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sident of the Royal Society. A fact of ^eat scientific iinportance 
was elicited from fhe results of the work of last year, that the 
density of the strata of the earth’s crust under and in the vicini¬ 
ty of the Himalayan mountains is less than that under the plains, 
to the south, tlio doficiouey increasing as the stations of observa¬ 
tion approach the Himalayas, and being a maximum when they 
ore situated on the range itself 'i'he stations at which obser¬ 
vations were taken during the year arc far remote from the 
influence of the Sub-Himalayau strata, and the results, ob¬ 
tained at them a,re now only very slightly in defect of the theo¬ 
retical value.s of the force of gravity; they thus tend to confinu 
the evidence of the first year’s operations as to the deticiency 
of matter in the Suli-llimalayan strata, tlaptain Basevi observ¬ 
ed a complete siuies of vibrations at Kaliana, the noitheru station 
of Colonel .Everest’s Arc, hi December ISfj.i, under a tempera-., 
ture of .58°, and again in June IStiii, under a temperature of 
8!)°, tlie pressure being about three and a-half inches in both 
cases. .’i'he-resulting expansions of both penifulums were very 
consistent, but they were more than a tenth larger than that 
previously ileiluced by Ceneral Sabine for his pendulum, and 
indeed were larger than any previously deduced expansions of 
similar metals. It was therefore neces.sary to re-determine 
them by independent processes of investigation. In the first in¬ 
stance, ex[)erinients were made by vibrating the fwnduluins in 
the Observatory at Mussoori, 0,70f) feet above tin* sea, under the 
natural pressnro of the air, inches, at fdie temperatures 

of 55° and 84°. ’J'welve sets of observations were made with 
each pendulum at each temperature, six with fho face and six 
with the back of the pendulum turned towards the observer. 
Each sot lasted nearly three hours, the three first, three last, and 
two intermediate coincidences being observed. 'I’lie expansions 
were then determined by direct micrometrical measurement at 
• the Survey Office in Debra ].)oon, 2,300 feet above the sea. 
The re.sults indicate a greater degree of expansion at low than 
at high pressures. Whether this is due to an actual increase of 
, expansion for a decretuse of pressure, or to the action of otlier 
, phenomena which are at present unknown or only imperfectly 
known, is a problem for future solution. Oaptwin BiuseVi took 
complete sets of observations at three stations of the Great Arc: 
Pahargurli, kt S# .50', Kaliaupur, lat. 24° 7', and Ehmudpur, lat. 
23° 30'; he hopes in tlio ensuing field season to curry his opera¬ 
tions down to Bangalore,, lat. 13". 

In 180(5-07 he commenced a series of magnetic observations, 
which will be carried ou in future simultaneously With the pen- 
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^uluni operations. He cnipJojed one of tlie two sets of magnetid 
insti-uinents, consisting of a uniiilar maguotometer and decline^ 
meter, and a dip circle, which were constructed for the use of the 
Indian Survey. 

The computing Office of the Great Trigonometrical Survey 
verified the old standards of length of the Indian Survey; deter-' 
mined the factors of exjiansion of the ])cndulums by direct 
measurements, and the reduction of the results; and prepared 
descriptive lists of upwards of 1,.500 of the stations of the Survey 
in the three rresideiicies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay, each 
officer ill charge of a Biitish district or Native state having to be 
furnished with a separate list. Two new standards, each ten feet 
in length, one of .steel, the otlior of bronze, were constructed for 
the Indian Survey in 1864 The new standards arrived at Dehra 
in 1806. It was found certain that the lengths of both the old 
Indian standards have not altered ajipreciably, and that the incre¬ 
ment of nearly 100 millionths of a yard in the mean of the six 
compensated bars on standard A, which occurred between the 
years 1832 and 1863, must have been due solely to changes in 
the comjicusated hars. 

The Survey Otlicc compiled a new map of Central Asia, based 
on fresh materials which hail mostly been received from IJjissia, 
since the compilation of the map published in 1860. The new 
map is on a larger scale than its predeces.sor, contains a great 
deal of additional information, and has rectified the positions of 
a number of places of importance, chiefly in the provinces of Ko- 
kan, Ka.shgar and Yarkuud. It is calied “ Turkestan, with the 
adjoining portions of the British arid Russian Territories,” and 
has been compiled in four sheets. A series of maps was pre¬ 
pared showing all the lines of levels executed for canals, rail¬ 
roads, and the operations of the Survey, in the districts between 
and adjoining the Jumna and the Ganges ; the levels are reduced 
to the common datum of the mean sea level of Karachi harlrour. 
The maps of Kashmir and Ladak were completed and sent,to 
England, to be engraved as parts of the Indian Atla.s, on the 
scale of four miles to the inch; photosincographs, on the reduced 
scale of eight miles to the inch, will be prepared in the Survey 
office, and published as soon as possible, to serve as a oLlef 
until the engravings are completed and published; 18 charts of 
triangulation and skeleton maps were kincographed, and IS 
topographical and geographical maps were photozincographed j 
7,118 copies of these maps and charts, and 0,1.52 copies of forms 
for calculations and office work were printed, 
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The Topographical Sorvcy. 

ColonelThuillier R. A., the Surveyor General of India, report 
on the Top<igi’aphical Siffveys of the Bengal Presidency for 
1866-07. Then! were sown regular Survey parties engaged in this 
branch, three in Native Stafeis within the Central India and l^j- 
pootana Agencies ; two in the Central Provinces combined with 
the Vizagiijratam Agency in the Madras Presidency, and two in 
Bengal. They suiweyed an aggregate of 14,030 miles on a scale 
of one inch to the mile; triangulated an area of 2,5,105 mile.s 
in advance of topographical survey and made special survey.s of 
the Cautonmonts of Morar, on a scale of 500 feet to the inch, as 
well as of five forts and cities in the Native States of Bundelcund 
and Rewah, onrthe huge scale of 8 inches to the mile, or 060 feet 
to the inch, xlz., Rewah, Nagode, Myliere, Punnah and Kalinger. 
'nio co.st was Rs. 4,05,514. The mean co.st per square mile in 
this and the proeediug year wfis Rs. 23-10. Colonel Thuillier 
remarks that in adding various refinements to the Survey of In¬ 
dia, and in attempting to bring the operations up to tlie standard 
of tho Ordnance Survey of England, the nature and co.st of the 
first Survey has to be borne in mind, as well as the value of flio 
ground traversed, the extmordinary difficulties in the way of pro¬ 
gress, and tho demand so pressing and urgent for geographical 
information of a preliminary chariuiter. The time which all such 
additions involve is a further consideration, and when we are in 
possession of some sort of maps which will suffice for tho more 
jmjssing necessities of good government, and which co.st so little, 
a general system of contour levels may l)e introduced with great 
advantage?, into the rich and fertile districts where irrigation or 
other works may be practicable and probable. A favoiirable op- 
])ortunity -now jrresents itself in the commencement of the re- 
survey of the Noi’th-Wostorn Provinces. One height in every 
31 square miles nearly was determined, but the minimum for tho 
future is not to be below 1 in 10, which will meet all ordinary re¬ 
quirements in Native States and other wild and hilly districts of 
little value, such as are generally dc,alt with in the topographical 
operations. The following Statement exhibits the co,st and ex¬ 
tent of some of tho old 'I’opographical surveys, and of all the im¬ 
proved and later survey.s for tlie periods specified opposite each :—^ 
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Designatioa of Survey. 

'S 

*l| 

Ml 

1 

1 

II .s' 

‘U 

in 




K«. 

E». 

Old Hyderabdd (Nizam’s Territory) 



1,95,764 


Survey 

18«.}851 

24,462 

New ditto, Berar Ced,«d Districts 





ditto ... 

1856-1866 

■tJKflrlliJi 

17-47 


1836-1854 

10,997 

2,45,707 

22 34 





18'>-tl866 

31,378 

4,20,905 

13-61 








2,14,538 

20-31 


1860-1866 

1860-1866 

BintiW*! 

3,61,.539 

21-95 


19,968 

2,57,684 

12-91 

Kewah and Buudolcund 

1862-1866 

7,794 

1,67,023 

25-36 


1863-1866 

1,764 

99,440 

56-37 


1865-1866 

2,370 

36,029 


Total 

1836-1866 


23,75,948 

16-34 

Season under review 

1866 to 1867 

Kaili] 

40,55,514 


Total of Topograpliical Surveys ... 


1,60,026 

27,81,462 


tlevenuo Survey Plains on 4 inches i 





- 1 mile ... ... ... ) 

1846-1866 

3,51,178 

88,90,533 

25-32 

ainl J'opGKraphical of Hills, on 1 } 



inch and 2 inches ^ 1 mile . ■■■( 

1866-1867 

12,999 

8,48,598 


Grand Total 


5,24,2031,25,20,501 

1 * ’ 

23-85 


Thus in a period of 30 years, with but very few parties at the 
commencement and only increasing very gradually, 160,000 
square miles of country, an area considerably larger than the 
whole of the British Islands, has been completed and mapped by 
this Branch of the Department alone, at a cost of not more than 
32 shillings and 8 pence per mile; whilst the Revenue Surveys 
have likewise yielded excellent topographical maps on a similar 
scale, of 364,000 square miles of country, between the years 
1846 and 1866, or during Colonel ThuilHer’s incumbency and 
superintendence of the operations, at a mean average cost of 50 
shillings and 8 pence per square mile. The combined results 
form the large area of 524,000 square miles, or upwards of 
four timea, that of Great Britain executed at a total cost of Ra 
1,25,20,000 (one hundred and twenty-five lakhs), yielding a mean 
average rate of 47 shillings and 3 pence. For this, we have all 
the records in a methodical and systematic form, fit for geogra. 
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pLical incorporation in the Atlas of India. This does not include 
the older Eevenuc Surveys of the North-West Provinces, which 
for want of proper supervision in former years never were regut 
jarly reduced or generalized, and the records of which were des¬ 
troyed in tlie mutiny. The whole of these districts will have to 
he surveyed over again in a style very superior to that of the 
last sun'ey. Colonel Thuillier regrets his inability to furnish 
poinplete information of a similar kind for all India, or even for 
any single Presidency. The required data no doubt exist, but 
are scattered in fhrious offices, and surveys are in progress and 
have been from time to time undertaken and completed, of 
which the Surveyor General has no cognizance. His establish¬ 
ment is unequal to operations of such ipiportance and magnitude, 

A very large number of maps, computations, and general re¬ 
ports, or fair copies of professional results, were completed during 
the recess months ; one set of all these records is retained in the 
Surveyor General’s Office for future reference, and the dupli¬ 
cates arc forwarded to the India Office in England. The Inch 
^standard. Maps for rcpwdwUon and transmission to the Home 
Government, and the exaggerated maps on the same scale for 
reduction, to one-fourth scale, or 4 miles to the inch, were spe¬ 
cially prepared for multiplication by the Photo-ziucographic or 
Photo-lithographic process. Of the first, vis., the fair or Stan¬ 
dard Sheets, ail were succeK.sfully transferred to Stone or Zinc 
by the Carbon transfer process, the copies for transfer hav¬ 
ing been obtained by Photography. The new system of the re¬ 
duction by Photography of the exaggerated one-inch maps to 
one-fourth, to produce the usual general or geographical maps, is 
in ijrogress, and the experiment as fiir as it has proceeded was 
very sucres.sful. A valuable outline chart of tlie entire Indian 
eoast, from Capo Monze in Longitude 60° 40' to Pedro Branca 
Lighthouse in Longitude 104° 30', was prepared in this manner 
from various mateiials for tho Master Attendant’s Department, 
and successfully printed by the photo-lithogi'aphic process. 

A new sketch map of India, scale 32 miles=l inch, in 6 
sheets, showing our political relations with Native States, and 
the limits of every British District, Division, and Jurisdiction, 
wiis prepared, corrected up to date, lithographed, and largely 
circulated to Local Administrations and the Cliief Officials 
throughout India. Corrections and additions as regards Ortho¬ 
graphy, and the names of places, which may have become im¬ 
portant of late yoars, were asked for, with the view of pre- 
])aring a more acoiratc and complete map of India, which is 
.still a great desideratum. This map was also utilized largely 



to illustfate various schemes, projects, and reports, and se¬ 
veral copies were specially prepared for, and rendered to the 
Financial Department, to illustrate its circles and treasuries. 
Besides these important undertakings there were prepared new 
maps of Bengal proper, with the new civil and criminal jurist 
dictions; of the Delhi and Hissar Divi,sions; of the Punjab gene¬ 
rally and of Sindh. New materials were forwarded to England 
for the filling up of various Atlas Sheets now being engraved 
Under the Geographer to the Secretary of State at the India Office. 
On the whole 443 sheets or sections of maps, 217,728 coinjilete 
copies, and 2.51,608 impressions were turned out. Their value 
according to the selling price was Rs. 63,910 or Rs. 16,786 more 
than the cost of the Lithographic Press establishment. In a 
period of eight years only, the money value of maps given aw’ay 
to officials represents nearly one lakh of Rupees. The sales "to 
the public during the same period come up to nearly half a lakh. 
During the year 1866-67, 7,447 engraved and lithographed maps 
Were despiitehed to officials, tlio value of which amounts to Rs. 
21,279. The sums realized by sales to the public, including a 
portion of the fees for copying Revenue Maps, amount to Rs. 
4,1S.5-12. 

The original records of the Department are increasing so 
rapidly with the vast progress of the Survey of India, and 
the out-turn from the Printing Press, especially now that 
the new process by Photo-zincography has taken such root, 
is so great, that it is found impossible longer to provide properly 
for the safe cirstody, arrangement and receipt, of manuscript as 
Well as issue and sale of such a quantity of printed materials. The 
combination of the Revenue Branch of the Department, and the 
extensive additions of rough field books and other documents from 
that Survey, cause great anxiety, which has not been lessened by 
the appearance of white-ants. The Surveyor General trusts that 
suitable premises may soon be obtained to meet the increasing and 
.special requirements of a Department like the Survey, the re¬ 
cords of which have cost such enormous sums of money. This is the 
more necessary since the proposal of the Secretary of State to 
transfer the whole of the engraving of the Sheets of the Atla.s 
of India, hitherto performed by the Geographer in England, to 
India This change is likely to prove most beneficial in every 
way. In«A.ugust 1867, a very valuable despatch of geographical 
materials was made to the India Office embracing a period of 
two years. The new Atlas Sheets engraved and received from 
England during the two years 1866 and 1867, were umisually 
numerous, and comprise Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, 16, 17, 28, & 29^ eight 
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Sheets altogether, a most valuable addition. The Survey de¬ 
partment was reorganized during the year. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in several Native States 
this year, and the operaticms of this Survey were retarded frequent¬ 
ly, from the want of p^er vaqueels and escorts for the surveyors. 
In the petty States of iKiotah and Boondi in particular, the Native 
officials are reported to have given great trouble and to have 
thrown many obstacles in the way. Lieutenant C. Strahan and 
his Civil AssistMit Mr. Horst were not permitted to approach 
certain localities owing to the existence of Forts, which the kil- 
ladars feared might be overlooked from' the heights near them, 
but which were the most suitable for survey stations. Provisions 
and assistance of any kind were refused, and even stronger 
threats were made if the surveyors attempted to approach cer¬ 
tain hilk 


The Bevenae Surrey, 

This Survey was at work during 1866-67 over the whole breadth 
of Northern and Central India, from Sindh to Upper Assam.. 
The following shows the detailed work in Bengal Proper, or the 
Lower Circle, at an average cost of Rs. 85-12 per square mile— 


Survey Division. 

District. 

Villages 
or Waste 
I.>and 
blocks. 

Square 

Miles. 

Expenditure.- 

1st... 

2nd ... j 

Srd. 

4th» . 

6th. 

6th. 

1st or Darjeeling Waste 
Land Party 

2nd or Seebsaugor ... 

Kamroop 

Maunblioom 

Luckimpore 

Cachar 

River Ganges 
WestDooars 
Lohardnega, Haza- 
reebagn 

West Land Party... 
Seebsaugor 

961 

69 

40 

150 

903 

97 

103i 

48 

858 

3031 

267 

313 

857 

1,036 

216 

295 

378 

lis. A. P: 
55,587 13 10 

67,657 11 1 
65,041 15 4 
47,127 11 0 
67,621 9 11 

51,810 IS 1 

26,789 1 I 
24,230 14 5 

Totid ... 

Mehalwarry cliarges 


4,523 

3,85,867 11 9 
1,984 11 7 

Grand tbtal for 1866-67 
„ „• 1865-66 

B 

6,110 

3,87,852 7 4 
3,47,166 13 4 

Difference less 

B 

1,687 

40,695 10 0 


This Survey has also done the survey of the Dsmin>i-koh Boundary, 
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In tiie tf'pper Cifote the work was done at a general average of 
Es. 49-8-4 per square mile. 


No. of 
Parties. 

Jurisdiction. 

Area surveyed 
in sauare 
miles. 

Total cost. 

4 

2 

1 

1 

' 

Central Provinces ... 

Oudh . 

North-Western Prov. 
Punjab 

Sind (Bombay) 

3,839 

2,199 

440 

061 

1,337 

lie. A. P. 
2,15,280 14 1 
1,14,477 6 4 
16,652 8 2 
73,745 3 2 
40,587 9 4 

!) 

Total ..-.j .8,476 | 4,60,746 9 1 


Major J. Macdonald, who officiated for Lieutenant-Colonel D. 
C. Vanrcnen 11. A. as Superintendent of Eevenue Surveys in the 
Lower Circle, reports tliat during the season of 1866-67 the un¬ 
precedented cost was chiefly caused by the expense in examin¬ 
ing the condemned work by Major Thompson in Hazareebaugh, 
which brought the rates of the sixth Divi-sion up to 240 Eupees 
a mile, by working in Assam with a reduced establishment, and 
by the fact that every party worked in dense jungle, where the 
highest rates of daily pay tailed to attract a sufficient supply of 
labour to clear the line.s or induce the Survey Lascars to remain. 
The districts of Manbhoom and Darjeeling were completed, with 
these results— 



Sdrvby. 


Area IK 

0 H 

> ** 

Is 




District. 


Finished. 

By whom surveyed. 

Acres. 

Square 
In lies. 

its 

ill 

Kate per 
mile. 








Bs.jA. 

Pj 

Ilanbhooni .. 

1861-62. 

1866-67. 

Captains J. L. Sber- 
will, and D. Mac¬ 
donald. 

35,67,487 

6.659 

2,44,024-3-7 

43 

14 

4 

Darjeeling .. 

Ditto .. 

Ditto .. 

G. T. 9. Johnson, 
Esquire. - 

7,89,760 

1,234 

1,13,810-8-1 

92 

3 

8 
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The details for Darjeeling District are :— 

Square Miles. 
... WrOI 

.405 37 

. !)38 

. 1-97 

101'32 

.110-33 

Total ... 1,234-28 

Lieutenant Barron reports of the Assam Surrey—Coal of an 
excellent quality is found ii(>.ar Jeypoor just heyond last season’s 
-work; it is also found on the Desang, near -where it breaks through 
the hills. Grants of the.se coal-fields have been sold, and will be 
surveyed this field season owing to their importance. Petroleum 
also has been found and bored for near Jeypoor, and at a place 
called Makoom a few miles heyond Jeypoor on the Dchiug. It is 
doubtful wliether sufficient (juautity can bo found to make it a suc¬ 
cessful commercial speculation, but some ex])erimenters are confi¬ 
dent that petroleum and coal would give a good return. In 
Assam it is proposed in season, 1807-08, to extend tlie sur¬ 
vey to the Naga Hills frontier on the south,, and to work east to 
the limits of district Luekimpoor, and as far north as practicable. 
The area thus marked out is estimated at 400 square miles, leav¬ 
ing about 1,500 square miles to complete the District. There 
still remain eighty-eight Grants fbr survey ih Gnchar, viz:— 

^ No. Sq. Miles. 

Unopened Grants .., ,. 51 . 240 

Opened Grants,.. ,.. 37 200 

Total -88 500 

Mr. N. T. Davoy remarks on the difficulties and daiigoV 
likely to result in an attempt to explore and survey the 
hilly tract lying between Cachar and Chittagong. These hills 
are inhabited by the Looshais, who claim and hold all the tract 
of country to the south of the parallel of the latitude of Chat- 
terchoora Hill, and east of Hill Tipperah to the Tepai Eiver is 
the Burmese frontier. The relations of the Government with 
Sookpilal,'the Chief, had been for some time back very un¬ 
satisfactory, it was recently proposed to send an armed ex- 
p^itipn to punish him for a raid in which he took captive fifty 
British subjects. The policy was changed to one of conciliatioii 
and negotiation. The Chief mled to attend and the Survey could 


Dahng Subdivision 
Darjeeling Hill Territory... 
Hope Town Settlement ... 
Station of Darjeeling 
Pathurghata ... I pi„-, ' j 
Hateegheesii ... j ( 
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)iot be forced through an unknowii country without guides or 
coolies. 

The now boundary on Bhootan along the West Dooara 
District commences from the confluence of the Jetee Nud- 
dee with the Dechee or Juldoka River. It runs along the 
foot of the hills to the Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee, up to which 
point 37 platforms mark the boundary. The boundary along 
the Buxa Hills commences from platform- No. 37. From No. 
37 to 38, the boundary runs along the Northern bank of 
Alaikooree or Pana Nuddee called the Western branch of the 
Deemah Nuddee : h>om No. 38 along the Gecheejo Pass to No, 
33 Gecheejo Hill on the Sinchula Range : From thence on the 
crest of the Sinchula Range to No. 41 Jyntoe Hill: From No. 41 
along the .slope of the hill and Jynteechoo Nullah, known as the 
eastern branch of the Jangtee Nuddee, to No. 42 on the Jangtee 
Nuddee where the Buxa Hills terminate. From No. 42 to 47 the 
boundai-y agfiin runs along the foot of the hills to the Thingchoo 
or Rydak River. For a distance of 80J miles, forty-seven marks 
for platforms have been erected, The West Dooars include the 
tract of country at the base of the Bhootan Hills from the Teesta 
Rivesr to the Bunkos River oJi the East. It is about twenty-tive 
miles broad, and tcrniinatc.s on the northern limits of Rungpore 
and Cooch-Behar. The portion cast of Dooar Chamoorchee to 
the Rydak River was .surveyed during season 18C6-.67. Of the 
total .area of DoU square mile.s, 47 square miles only are un¬ 
der cultivation, the remaining 909 s<juare miles are covered with 
gnisH and forest. The area of the Buxa Hills is fifty square 
miles. The Sincluila range is five miles from the foot of the 
hills. Buxa, about 1,700 feet above the plains, is situated mid¬ 
way ; it is surrounded on three .sides by Hills and only open to 
the south. A Reginiept of Native Infantry is stationed at Buxa; 
the Right Picket occupy the IJmunca Hill, 2,08G feet high, and 
the left Picket, the Chereleoka Hill, 2,457 feet high. Limestone 
is plentiful all round Buxa and coal has been found near the 
sources of the Dcemali Nuddee. The total number of inhabi¬ 
tants is 12,5(54, exclusive of the troops and camp followers at 
Buxa, or thirteen to the square mile. They are detailed below 


Rajbungsee or Hindoos ... ... 9,380 

Mussulmen ... ... 605 

Mech and Garrows... ... ... 2,428 

Totos ... ... ... ... 84 

Bhothw ... ... ... 67 


12,564 


Total 
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Mr. E. T. S. lohason reports of the part of tire Darjeeling dis» 
trict taken from Bhootan, that it is a wild and inhospita,ble coun¬ 
try, and with the exception of milk and butter no provisions are 
procurable. What the Bhootias can supply they will not give to 
Europeans, nor will they render them any assistance. They 
dislike and hate us, and do not hesitate to shew it The 

people are deceitful and utterly degraded. The valley ot 

Ehenock is one of the richest in produce; in it there 

are numerous monasteries occupied by fat pric,sts, and the 

upper class of Bhootia.s. Here are people re.sembling the 
natives of the plains in appearance, very .different from the 
flat-featured and smooth-faced Bhotiahs. They are the des¬ 
cendants of Bengali women, carried off from the plains, and Bho- 
tiah fathers. The road to Western China, Tibet, passes through 
this valley, and to the east of Durasong, and in the cold season 
there is a considerable amount of traffic on this lino ; the Ti¬ 
betans bringing ponies, yak.s, yak-tails, musk, salt, sheep, goats, 
dogs, blankets, wool, knives, &c., and importing principally 
sugar, tobacco, and rice. The country generally is adapted for 
tea; the soil appears rich, and the .spurs next to the plains are 
not very elevated. The soil there is the best, and could, if 
neces.sary, be well watered. 

Colonel J. E. Gastrell reports in detail on tire operations in 
the Upper Circle. Ho advocates the arlvantages to future ad¬ 
ministrations and to the public generally, which would follow 
the introduction of the Madras system of permanently marking 
not only all village triple junctions, but all theodolite stations, 
by platform,s of masonry, or by stone pillars, or by a combination 
of both, under Act XXVITI. of 18(10. In Bengal and in the old 
North-West surveys no marks were erected, and the conse¬ 
quence is, that, except for area anil the re-production of maps 
and plans, the records of the former surveys are nearly useless. 
Scarcely a trace of their progress has been loft behind them. 

Of the old North-Western Surveys, none of the village 
plans unfortunately were ever deposited in the Sui-voyor Ge¬ 
neral’s Office, Calcutta, but the originals wore left in charge 
of the Board of Revenue at Agra, who again entrusted the 
same to Commissioners of Divisions, the duplicates being in 
the several Collectorates; the consequence of this fatal policy 
wsta that every volume of these most valuable records has boon 
The originals of those Districts only which liavo been sur¬ 
veyed and mapped during the last ten or eleven years, together 
with a few of the old Delhi Survey of 1822 to 1833, arc forth¬ 
coming. Tlie re-survey of the North-Western Provinces, and 
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the cousocpioirf restoration of tnappiug and true records of area, 
Iras boeti sanctioned by the Suitrcme Ooveriiment and re-cour-' 
raonced. 

The total area of District Jubbtflporc, inclusive of Bijera^ogurh, 
find tlie villages of Nagode and Myherc lying within this Teh- 
seel, proved to be 4,301 square miles. Pilibhect the chief town' 
of the Jelianabhd Subdivision' of the Bareilly District, has a 
population of 27,900 souls, inhabiting (1,110' house.S. It derives 
its naino from a sect of Bunjan-.a.s called •' Poeroa” aiid “Bhcet,” 
a: structure or any thing raised aliiu i! fho ground, the entire 
name implying the lodgment ot “ Ihnda” of Poerca Bunjarras. 
They lirst established' theinselvc.s at a place how called “ old 
Pilibheet,” and rcinovcd to the site of the present town about 
t'le year 1740 on tbe iirvilation of “ Hafiz Rhymeet Khan,” the 
then ruler of Bareilly, and in fact of all Rohileund the town' 
■was subsequently fortified, and the old ba,stions and curtains of 
it are still standing though dilajiidated and broken. Pilibheet 
is the great einporiuni of Northern Bareilly and the adjacent 
Terai and Hills, and its Timber anil I'ico marts are unequalled 
in all Rohileund. 'I'he far-famed Pilibheet rice is grown in the 
northern low Terai lands, and the finest and best quality sells' 
at I! seers per rnp(,‘e, wdiilst the price Of the coarser or inferior 
description varie.s from 8 to It seel's per rupee. Numbers of 
Hat-liottome.d boats are annually built at Pilibheet and floated 
down to Futtehgurb, where they ordinarily .sell for about 200 
or 250 rupees each. 

Lieut, (lolonel H. C. Johnstone’s party continued the sur¬ 
vey of District Hazara on the North-West Frontier, com¬ 
menced in 18C5-GC. Opposition was offered by the Syud Chiefs 
of Khagan, who caused annoyaiice and delay by knocking down 
Hurvoy Slictions. On one occasion a survey camp was fired into 
at night at the village of Gidlmrpore'in the north-west comer 
of Puklee Valley, and a-sentry shot in the hand. The prompt 
.action taken by the Civil authorities in thq matter put aa end 
to this mode of displaying disaffection. The work was further 
retarded by the scarcity of coolies and supplies in Khagan, and 
by the coutimal bad weather which prevailed from April to 
September, and in especially the higher ranges of Upper Ha¬ 
zara, where the snow and mists for days obscured the signals. 
The district is situated botweeri |j' B North Latitude and 
East Longitude. On the south is District Rawulpin- 
dee; on the cast Kashniere; on the west run,s the Indus River, 
which separates Hazara from District Peshawur and the 
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^untiy of the Hussuiizaie Tribe. On the north stretches th<r 
^higtaa, which abate o««t on the country of the inder 
pendent Tnbe of Chilas. Beyond Looloosar Lake the bound- 
my IS soBWwhat andefiaed. A large tract of country to the 
WUHi the LodiOTSur range drains into the Lake The Civil 
authorities maintain that the whole of this-tract is British, The 
Chilasee on^ tiie other hand claims 'down to the lake.- The tract, 
\a lassdeT snow for seven, or eight mouths in the year; during the 
remaining months the grazing is capital. Throughout the dis- - 
tract the demands on the surveyors for inediciiie ivas very great 
and could not be mot. Tea is a very popular beverage. The 
suggestion that the peoj^) sliould grow tea was received with de-- 
light. 

The following area still remained to ba surveyed in Sind:— 

For Revenue Survey, Scale i inche.s=l niilc^Sq. mile.s. 


In the Hydraliad Collectorate ... ... 700 

Plains of Gomerkot ... ... .900 

Distriet Shahhander ... ... 4,50() 


Total ... O.lOd 


In addition' to this there are about' 4,(900 .square miles of desert' 
to be surveyed topographically, making a- grand total of more 
than 10,000 square miles, wliich will give ample work Ibr the 
next 4 or 5 sea.sone at least. 

Besides these scientific and profassional surveys, local surveys 
with a view to the resettlement or assessment of tlie land re¬ 
venue were going on in variou.s provinco.s. The rcstilts belong 
to the subject ol revenue, ami will be noticed in Chapter V. 

CHArTKI! IIT, 

lEOmATlOJ. 

Imperiol. 

Th 5RTY-»IX Acts 'wem psssed, dai-ing tlie official'year 186C-C7, l)y 
the Council of the Governor General of India for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing Laws and Kegulations. Of these Acts, but eight, namely, those 
refeiring to • Kustees-and Mortgagees, to removal of H'isouera, the 
Penal Code, Small Cause Courts’ references, Judicial Offices, licensesr 
on Traifes and'Professions, and the Adhiinistrator Genei-al, arc gener¬ 
al, ». e r sSecting the whole of British India and applicable only to a 
particiilar BuJ)^t. Others, such as the Stamp Act, the Customs’ 
I^e» Act, the Horse Rhcing Act, the Press and Books Act, are 
racial. Four Acts afieot one or other of the High Comts. Two, 
the Comptoir d' Escompte Act and the ©rieatal Gas Company’s Act, 
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may bo termed personal. The rest are Acts passed ^the Oouncil 
in ite capacity of local legislature for the North-West Praviaoes, 
Oudl), the Central Pjwinoes, the Punjab, and :(tiU lately) the Straits’ 
^Settlement., 

Act SXllI. of (to canect two el&noal errors m the Letters JPa- 

tent for the Migh Court of Judieatwe far the I'residency of Bomhay). 

XXIV. of 1866 (to amend the procedure of the High Court of Ju¬ 
dicature fur the Xorth-Wesiem Brumnces of the Bresidemy of Fort 
WilliamJ. 

XX V. of 1866 (to transfer to the Go’oernment of India certain securi¬ 
ties and numies deposited in the High Courts of Judicature at Fort 
William, Madras and Bomhay, and in the Supreme Court of the 
-Straits’ Settlement, and the proceeds of certain estates in the charge of 
the Administrator Veneral of Bengal). Such sums, amounting to 
nearly Pa. 6,70,000, had been niiclaimed for more than 20 years. 
The transfer is subjected to any claims which may hareal'ter be esta¬ 
blished to the sHtistuction of tlie Oemntfsom whidi tlte transfer shall 
Jiave been made. 

XXVI. of 1866 (to kgaiiae the rules madeiy the Chigf'Cotmiis- 
siuncr of Qudh fur the better determination of certain claims of svhordi- 
nate jroprktms in that Brovin.ee. ) Certain an-angements regarding sub- 
settlements in OudJi received the sanction of the Governor General iu 
Council, in the letter fiism the Foreign Department to the Chief 
Commissiouer of Oudli, No. 807, dated 2tth August 1860. ‘"Those 
.anaiigcmeiite were mule in acoordance with the wiews taken by the 
Government uf India, and by tlie Chief Commissioner, and with the 
consent of tlie TaliKidais; but doubts having aiisen regarding the 
legal validity of some of the mcasaires so juwided foi' in respect of 
sub-jiroprietary settlciumits, this Act doclaies that tliey shall have 
(the force of law. 

XXVII. of 1SG6 (<o eonsolidate and amend the lasjo relating to the 
eonveyance and trimsfer of property in British India vested in Mort¬ 
gagees and Trustees meases to whichBngl'ish law is applicable.) The 
object of this Act is to introduce into the English Law of Trusts, as 
applied in India, most of the improvements which liave been intro¬ 
duced into the corref^sonding province of Law in England. Tho 
Act takes in almost all conceivable contingencies in whkii a trustee 
cannot or will not fulfil the duties of a trust, and enables the High 
Court to act, or to provide others with tho means of acting in his ab¬ 
sence. The phraseology of the Indian Act harmonizes with that of tlie 
Indian Succession Act, 1865, ‘ hokT and ‘ holding’, for esaurphs, being 
substituted for the teohiricalexpjessions ‘seised’and ‘possessed,’ and 
' immoveable property’ for ‘ lanir and ’ real property.' The Act, 
however, retains the terms ‘ heir’ and ‘ devisee’ as being properly 
applicable to all persons claiming immoveable proiierf.y under in¬ 
testacies occurring, and Wills made before the Ist January 1866, 
when tho Succession Act came into operation. The teims in (jucs- 
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tion aio defined so that they will apply to the altered state of tilings 
whieh has resultwl from the abolition eflTeoted by that Act, so far 
as regajds intestate and testamentaiy sneoesaion, of the distiiiotioii 
between moveable and immoveable property. The Act applies to 
every High Court now or hereafter establibbed under the Statute 
21 & 25 Vic., cap. 104, and also to the Chief Court of the Punjab. 

XXVin. of 1866 (U) fve to Tnittees, Mortgagee and othm, in cam 
t:j wMch English Law is applicdble, certain powirg now conimonlg 
inserted in Settlements, Mortgages asid Wills, and to amend the Law 
of jrropertg and relieve Trustees.) This Acjt introduces into the 
English Law of Property as applied in India a number of improve¬ 
ments -wliich have from time been effected in ^lat law by the .Statutes 
known as Lord St. Leonards’ Acts. 

XXIX. of 1866 (to enlarge the jnrhJictioH oj the Courts of ftc- 
qnests in the Settlement of Prince of Waits' Island, Singapore and Ma¬ 
lacca.) 

XXX. ^ 1866 (An Act far atneivling the laws for colkcling a lle- 
renue of Excise on Spiritmms lyiquws and inUaicating dnigs in the 
Settlement of Prince of Wales’ Island, Singapore find Malacca.) 

/. of 1867 (to authorise the levy of tolls for the imgyrovemeut of the 
navigation of the Ganges.) The object of tliis Act is to pi-oyi,de funds 
for meeting the expenses of imjiroving the navigation of the Ganges 
between Allahabad and Dinaiiore. An annual sum of Es. 20,600 is 
now set apart for the improvement of the navigation of that river for 
the 350 miles between Allahaliad and Soeiiali; but the Loeal Oovei-n- 
ment projiosed that the sum of at leiust Ks. 5(),0l.0 slionld bo tijiplied 
annually for that pui’pose, and considered that the etlcctual opening 
of the Ganges was of sncli imjiortance to the commerce of tlie comi- 
tiy, tliat it would be cbeaply purchased at a much greater cost. Tlie 
Hovorument of India will continue to advance tlie aniuial sum of Es. 
20,000 for the objects abovementioued ; but this Act provides that 
the balance sliall be raised by a .systan of tolls on the steamers and 
boats passing such place on tlie Ganges as the Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces shall select. 

//. of 1867 (to make further provision fm‘ the remcral of prisoners.) 
III. of 1867 (to provide for the punishment of public gambling and 
the keeping of common gaming-houses in the Xorth- Western Provinces of 
the. I'residency of Fort William, and in the Punjab, Oudh, tire Central 
Provinces and Jiritish Eurmah.) The primary olject of this Act is 
to laipress ]mhlic gambling in towns and railway stations situate in 
the Noitlr-Westein Provinces, the Purrjab, Oudb, the C'errtral Pro¬ 
vinces and British P.nrmali, without, at the same time, giving rise to 
oppression and other malpractices on tire part of the Police. 

I y. of 1;867 (to enlarge the meaning qf the word “ offence" in certain 
Segf ions of thuflndian Penrd Code and for other pirposes.) 

y. of 11067 (to extend the Indian Penal Code to the Straits’ Settle- 
'meat.) 
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VI. of 1887 (to emiik the LioitemiU-Gomnior of the Pnujiih to «llir 
tli'i ll.iVti of exlstiiuj Dietricta in aiii/jMH-t of the Territories under hie 
iGoveruinentJ. Xho Act aavos tlie ppwc-riS of the Uovanior Ueuer.il 
uudw Act XXt. of 1836. „ , 

VIL of 1.867 (to redaee the pecuniari/ pervdtj/for purchmng ft'om 
soldiers arms, ammuniiioTt, eiothes and other articles.) 

VIII. of 1867 (to amend the law relatiiuj to llorse-raciag in India ) 
This Act assimilates the lasr of India on the sniiject of horse-vaoiiig 
to tile law of Bnglancl.. Btutote 8 and 9 Vic., caji. 109, Section 18, 
provides that all contracts and iigrcenrents by way of gaming or wag¬ 
ering shall be null and void, and that no money deiiosited in the 
hands of any pei'son. to abide the event upon which any wager shall 
have been made, shall be recoverable. The section, however, coutauis 
a proviso tliat this enactment shall not »]>ply to any subscription or 
agreement to subscribe for any jilate, <fco., to be awai-ded to the win¬ 
ner of any 'lawful game, There is no doubt that, under Statute 18 
Ueo. 2, cap. 31, section 11, horse-racing for a prize worth £80 or u[i- 
wards, is a lawful game within the meaning of the former Statute. 
Tiie hrst section of the Indian Act No. XXI. of 184-8, is copied 
from tlie .section above recited ; hnt it omits the proviso. Hence the 
C.ilcutta Tnrf Club represented to tlie Gavernmeiit that, in India, 
disliononrable persons evade with impunity promises to subscribe to 
prizes and slakes. The present Act, which is modelled on the provi¬ 
so above referred to, accordingly enacts that no subsciiption or con¬ 
tribution, or agreement to subscribe or contribute, for or toward any 
jdate, prize or sum of money of the value or amount of Its. .5(10 or up- 
ward.s, to be awarded to the winners or winner of any horse-race, 
shall be deemed nnlawfnl by rea.son of anytliuig contained in Act 
No. XXI. of l(S-t8, Tiicrc is also a seetior., .suggested by (lie case of 
(riiUji V. Field, 9 Q. 11., 431, declaring tliat nol.bing contained in tlie 
Act shall lei doiiuied to legalize transactions connected with hoi-se- . 
racing which are obuo-sions to tlio provisions of the Lottery Act (No. 
V. of-18-14.) 

IX. of 1887 f to rri ’Ie Jurlher procisioii for suits by and aijaiust the ■ 
Comot tir J)’lis xiinpte of Paris.) 

X. of 1887 (to empower Courts<f HnvM Causes in the Mofuss'd to re¬ 
fer for (Incision (juestions arisiny precious to the hearing of suits or in 
tlte eweention of decrees or orders.) 

XL of 1807 (to empower the Oriented Gas Company, Limited, to ex- 
tend their operations to certain places in British India.) 

XII. of 1807 (to amend the law relating to the custody of jrrisoners 
wlthindeA local limits of the original jurisdictum of Her Majesty’s High 
Courts of Judicature at Fort William in Bengal, Madras and Bom¬ 
bay.) 

XIII. of 1867 (for the levy of enhanced Port-dnes in the Ports of 
Moidiimin and Bassein, and to provide for tlte establish meut and nuiin- 
tcHunen of Coast Lights in the eastern part tf the Bay of Bengtd.) 
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Xl¥, 1SG7 {to jrrovule/or tite imeBunmiii of tht Pmuiliafi tax m 
eeehdn pmta of ths (Jerdral Pmiittm.) Tliis Act places ou a legal 
basis a Mahvatta impost called Pindhari wliioh lias existed for mauy 
geueratious in tlie districts of the Nagpore country. 

AK. <i/’1867 (to make better provimon for the afipointment of Uuni- 
.cijittl CmmaitUes in the Punjab, and for other purjmee.) The Act may 
•he extended by the Governor General in Council to the Central Pro¬ 
vinces and Oudh. It will expire in five years. 

XVI. of 18G7 (to authorize tim making of aeling appoinlments to 
.certain JudeeUd Offices.) 

X VII of 18G7 (to amend the law relating to Customs Duties.) Ins- 
ttad of euuiueiatuig certain articles which shall be free, and leaving 
every other article subject to duty, the Act adopts the opposite plan 
of enumerating the articles which are to pay customs duties, every 
article not cnmnerated being fi-eo. Such is the mode in which the 
JEnglish tariff is frainei On only sixty-five classes of aj’ticles is an 
import duty in future to be collected. These are apparel, millinery, 
Ac., arms, ammunition of military stores, blacking, cabinet-ware, can¬ 
dles, carpets and carpeting, carriages, chemicals, China and Japan- 
Ware, other than laquored-ware which is free, clocks, watches and 
other time-keepers, coach-buildei's’ niateiials, coffee, corks, cotton, 
drugs and medicines, dyeing and colouring materials, felt, fireworks, 
flax, fruits and vegetables, glass and glass-■» are, gold leaf, grass and 
other cloth of China manufacture, gums, groceries not otherwise des¬ 
cribed, hides and skins, horns, instruments musical, ivory and ivory- 
ware, jewellery, including plate, jute, lac, leather and manufactures 
of leather, liquor, marble, wrought, other than statuary, mats, 
metals, naval stores, oils, oil and floor cloth, paints, perfumery, pho- 
tograpliic app.iratim and materials, jiioco goods, jsiroelain and eartlion- 
wure, provisions and oilman’s .stores, railway materials, rattans and 
cones, seeds, shawls,, shells, silk, soap, spices, stationery, and other 
paper, sugar and sngavcaaidy, talkw and greasej tea, telegraph 
stores, timber and wood, toliaoea, toys and requisites for all gomes, 
tninks and boxes, umbrellas, woollen-gooda Nine classes of articles 
only are retained on the Export last. These are indigo, grain, lac, 
oils, seeds, shawls, cotton goods, tamred hides and spices. 

XVII/. of 18G7 (to define the juritdiaion of the Courts of Civil Ju~ 
dicature in (he Jhdnsi Division.) 

XIX. of 1867 (fo make further provision for the Adm7iistration of 
Justice in the District of Darjiling.) 

XX. of 1867 (to authorize the trans-shipment, loithcut payment of 
duty, of goods imported into Calcutta, Madras and Bombay by sleanu 
ers.) 

XXL of 1867 (for the licencing of Professions amd Trades.) This 
Act imposes a duty on the exercise of Professions and Trades. The 
Aotijapi^es to Civil Servants whoso annual receipts are not loss than 
Es. IJOW} and to Military Offloers whose pay and allowances are not 
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fois tllaU’ Rk 6,000 per auiium. The assessment is diviilcil into six 
elasses, fiumod according to a graduattjd scale of profits rising fiom 
Ms. 200 to Es. 25,000 Joint idtock Companies are placed in rt se¬ 
parate class. The assessment is based on a fixed charge of two j.'or 
cent, on the miniuMim pitdits of each class. Tims the highest pay¬ 
ment will be two i>er cent^ but the arerage iiieidonee of the duty 
will neoessarity be considerably less. The proceeds of the tax wdll, 
during the first year, he ci'cdited to the revenues of India. In the 
following year, and so long ns the Act sluill contione in force, it is 
intended that the proceeds of tire tax shall be credited to local le- 
venues ; a nvoderatc proi)ortion of e»[)enditBFe on objects of a local 
character, \iow charged to the revenues- of India, being theueeforwaitl 
transferred to local fands. 

XXII. of \9&I (fur tJie regtdation, of l‘Mk Suvd'n Pmmiosi)! 
The primary object of this Act,, which is modelled on certain sections 
of the English Common Lodging Houses’ Acts (14 & L'i Vic., cap. 2.k, 
16 & 17 Vic., cap. 41,) is to provide for the wgulatimi of Sardis, or 
buildings used in the Mofussil for tlie shelter luid •accommodation of 
travelieis. 

XXIII. of 18177 (mt Ad for Itu; siq^jression of nmrderom outrages 
in certain Districts of Out ]‘iMjdli.) The principal objects of this Act 
are twoj—1st, to provide a speedy niotlo of trying and punishing 
etfeuces attrilnitable to religious fanaticism, and, 2ndly, to render 
attem|)ts at murder, nnulo under the influence of fanaticism, {Aiuish- 
ablo with de-ath: under the Indian Penal Code such attempts ai-o' 
only jiunialiable with trausjtortation. The Act will only be in force' 
in such districts of the Punjab as the Lioutenant-Govei-nor sliali de¬ 
clare fo be subject to its opoi-ation. Fanatics mni-dering or attempt¬ 
ing to reurder will Iw piinisbcd on conviction either wiili death or 
ti'anspO!'tation for life, and all thoir pi-operty will be fetfeited'to Go¬ 
vernment. The Commissioner of the Division who; as a rttle, will 
try cases niider the Act, may .adjudge tlmt, in the case of my fanatic 
killed in committing any nmrderou.s ontrage, his pro[iei-ty shall W 
forfeited and his boily bunit. The jurisdiction conferi-ed by the Act 
on a Commissioner may be exercised by any Magistrate with full 
powers, specially investe<l, after the commission of tlie oflence, with 
such jurisdiction. 'Hie Act expires in ten yc.irs, or at such earlier 
period as the Governor General in Council shall direct. 

XXIV. of 1867 {to consolidate and amend the law rdeding to the 
office and duties of Administrator General.) Ite oflice <rf Adminis¬ 
trator General is of much utility, not only for protecting and wind¬ 
ing np estates when the jiarties entitled are at'a dista)ice, but also 
for aJmiiiistering insolvent and complicated estates when relatives 
and agency houses would decline to act. Moreover, it has been and 
ought to be a soitco of considerable revOnue to Government, as ft 
medium for collecting the assets of escheated estates, and of states 
which ai'e paid over as unclaimed for fifteen ycai-s. The Act pro- 
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poses to replace, practicallyt the Adniiiiistrator Cerural in the ]»osi- 
tiou ■which they occupied before and at the passing of the Succession 
Act. The High Oouit at Port William may grant to the Adminis¬ 
trator General of Bengal letters of administration in respect of as¬ 
sets situate in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, 
Oudli, the Central Provinces and British Burmah, and that such 
letters will authorize him to cdlect assets throughout the whole of 
these teri-itories. In the same way, lettere of. administration grant¬ 
ed by the High Court of Madras to the Administrator General of 
Madras, will authorize him to collect assets throughout the Presi¬ 
dency-of Fort St. George, Coorg, and (in the case of British subjects)' 
Mysore and tl»e Hyderabad Assigned Distiicta Letters of admi¬ 
nistration granted to the Administrator General of Bombay, ■will 
have a similar effect as regards assets in that Presidency. The Go¬ 
vernor General of India in Council is empowered to raise the rate 
of commission now chargeable by the Administrator General of Ben¬ 
gal to an equiUity with tliat cl>arg.?d by the other Administrators 
General, mz., five per cent., and also to appoint a Deputy Adminis¬ 
trator General for the North-Western Provinces, the Punjab, Oudh 
and the Central Provinces, or any of these territories. 

XXV, of 18G7 (/or ilie regulation of Printiiiy-Vresses, mul Xeira- 
pnpen, for the preservation of copiee of books printed in HritUh India, 
mid for the registration ofmdt hooks.) The Act repeals and re-enacts,- 
■with some unimportant alterations, the Press Act, No. XL of 1835. 
Section 9, which is modelled on section C of the Statute 5 and 6 Vic., 
cap. 45, enacts that three printed oi- lithogiajihed copies of every 
V)Ook which shall be produced in British India, shall be delivered by 
the printer at such place and to such oflicer as tire Local Government 
shall direct. The officer will thereupon give a receijit for the copies,- 
and, if the book is published, i)ay the publisher for the copies at 
the rate at which the book shall be bond fide sold for cash to the' 
public. One of these cojiies will be sent to the Secretary of State 
for India, amother copy will be disposed of as tire Governor General 
in Council shall direct, and will probably he placed in the Imperial 
Museum at Calcutta ; the third will be disposed of.as the Local Go¬ 
vernment shall determine. Section 18 enacts that a memorandum 
of every book delivered pursuant to the Act, sliall be rOgisterod in 
an official Catalogue. The memorandum, so far as prsictiCable, will 
contain the following particulars: the title, ■with a translation when 
the title is not in Englisli; the language of the book : the name of 
its author, ti'anslator or editor : the subject :• the place of printing 
or publication : the names or firms of the printer and publisher : the 
date of issue froim the press or of publication : the number of sheets, 
leaves, or pages :the size : the number of the edition : the number of 
copies of which, the edition consists ; ■whether the book is printed or 
lithographed : the price at which the book is sold to the public; 
and, lastly, the name and residence of the proprietor of the copy- 
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right Every registration under this Action nill, npm> paynient of 
two rupees to tlie officer keeping the Catalogue, be deemed to be an 
entry in the Book of Registry kept under the Copy-right Act No. 
XX. of 1847, and the provisions contained in that Act as to the 
Book of Registry are to apply, muiatiit mutaruile, to the Catalogue. 
The Act came into force on 1st duly 1867 and the official catalogues 
for the first six months for Bengal proper have a])peared in the Cal¬ 
cutta Gazette. 

XXFI. <^’1867 (to amend tlte law relating to Stanip-duliee.) The 
primary object of this Act is to replace Scliedule H of the Stamp Act, 
No. X. of 1862, by a .schedule so framed that a larger revenue may 
be derived from snitora The stamp in no suit in which the amount 
or value of the subject-matter is less than ten rupees wdll be hiss than 
one rupee, from ten nipees to a hundred rupees, the scale jumps 
by five rupees at a time ; from a hundred nijauis to one thousand 
rupees by ten rujieos at a ti me; from a thonsand rupees and upwards 
at the rate of a hundred rupees at a time ; thus, up to one thousand 
rupees, the duty will be ten per cent., and in suits for more than one 
thousand ru])ees the percentage will gi'adnally decrease. The Act 
contains rules for dptei mining the amvumt of stamp-duty payable in 
suits for immoveable property. Such amount is to be computed ac¬ 
cording to the market value of the property in suit. In suits for 
immoveable property paying revenue to Government, where tho 
settlement is temporary, eight times the revenue so payable,"and 
where the settlement is permanent, ten times the revenue so pay¬ 
able, and in suits for immoveable property not paying revenue to 
Govenimeut, twenty times the annual net profits of such pioperty, 
shall be taken to be the market-value thereof, unless and until the 
contiary shall bo proved. Special rules on this subject are providtsl 
for tho Bombay Bresideney. 

XX VH. of 1867 ( to empower Deptdij Commiaeioners in the Central 
Provinces, the Punjab, Omlh and tire ./dmi Division to distribute the 
business in subordinate Courts.) 

XXVIII. of 1807 (to remove doubts as to the legality of certain sen- 
terwes passed by tribunals, called Petty Sessions Courts, in Gm North- 
Western Provinces ). The appointment of Native gentlemen as Honorary 
Magistrates for the trial of [Wtty otfences having proved very success¬ 
ful in these Provinces, moi'e especially in towns .and large villages, tluj 
Lieutenant Governor sanctioned, in several instances, an extension 
of the system, after the model of the English Quarter Sessions, by 
which two or more Honorary Magistrates sat together at stated periods 
for the trial and decision of cases. The whole system of Criminal 
Procedure in India exists on tho assumption that the Courtis corn- 
poseil of only a single Judge, and tho Agra High Court, upon a ie- 
fercnce from the Judge of Mainpuri in regard to a Bench of Honoi'- 
ary Magistrates periodically sitting in Ethwa, represonteil to Govern¬ 
ment that the legality of sentences passed by such a trilinual was 
doubtful, ami that some legislation was tbereroie rcijuiivd. This 
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Act, theiefore, provides that, -when two or piow persons aatlior- 
ized to exercise all Or any of the powers of a Magisti'ate sit toge¬ 
ther for the despatch of business in any place in the said Provinces, 
any summons, warrant or process, or other proceeding, and airy order, 
judgment, finding or sentence, signed by any two or more of them, 
shall be as valid to all intents and purposes as if it werosolely signed, 
when the powers of one or nioro of them aie higher than the powers 
of the others or other of them, by such one of them as has, or by ono 
of such of them as have, been invf>sted under section 23 of the Code 
of Criminal Procedure with the highest of such powers, or, when 
tindr powers are equal, by any one of them. 

Seven Hills wore introduced into the Conncil, but had not been 
jjiissed. Among them was one for conferring njion the High Conris 
of Judicature in rndia the jnrisdietion and powers vested in tlieConrt 
for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes in England, which awaits the 
report of ihe Iloyal Coinniission on Colonial marriage law. Tliree Hills 
were pnidished by order of the Governor General. Twenty tliree 
Hilts were in jirejiaration. 

Jlndrns. 


The Council of the (tovernor of Madras for mahing Ij-iws ami Po- 
gulations passed the following .ads which received tlie assent of the 
Governor General.— 

Act IV. of 186&, (to exempt eii/faiuJtised Villuye or otlicr Service 
Itutins, whether Jtecenue or I^olice, Irom the opcnitioti 0/ lietiulalwu 
PA 0/1831.) 

F. oj 1860, (to regulate ihe manner of engaging awl contracting with 
Hiaive iiJmbitanis im lh.in amj of the districts snhjecl to the Government 
of Fort St. George, fur lahonr to he, performed in any part of India he- 
yaml the territorial limits of the Presidency of Madrasi) The neoessitv 
for legislative action in this matter arose from the circumstance of a 
large number of coolies having iieen recruited at Madras in 186.3 for 
employment in tlie Tea districts of Hengal, and induced to leave their 
honies upon statemonts relating to their pay which were not realizeit. 
This Act IS designed to prevent the recnri-ence of the irregnlaritie.s 
which look place 00 that occasion. It places the emigration of coolies 
from this Presidency to other parts of India under restrictions similar 
to those imposed on emigration to tlie British Colonies by Act XTIT. 
of 1864, and on the recruiting of labourers for the Bengal Tea dis¬ 
tricts liy Bengal Aet III. of 1863. 

VI. of (for rifpealing Madras Act V oftSVi^andforreguht- 
wg the Bank of Madras.) The Act provides for the increase of the 
Bank’s capital to £1,200,000 and for the extension of its operations 
to Native .States and Foreign Dependencies in India, such as Tra- 
vancore, Gocliin, .Mysore, aaid Hyderabad, Freucli Settlement of Poii- 
dicliery.-'iiid to Gevlon. 
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f, of 1867, (to ahorteii tke language used in Acts o/tite Govertiof of 
fort St. George in CouiteS^ at^ to make certain provisions relating 
thereto.) Tlie Clovera'or General vetoed a Hill passed by tbe 
Madras Council to amend tbe law relating to tTie custody of prisoners 
within the local limits of the original jiirisdiction of Her Majesty’s 
High Court of Judicature at Madn^ as unnecessary and ufto'u vires. 
Kight'Bills were i>endiiig before the Council. 

Bsmbay. 

The following Acts were [Missed by tlie Council of the Governor 
of Bombay for making Laws and Bogiilatioiis during the year 
1866-67. • 

Act VI. of 1866 (to amend the Law relating to on'tain Declarations 
of office in the Bmibay I'residency.) 

VII. of 1866 (to limit the liahitity of a Son, Grandson, or Heir 
of a deceased Hindoo for the debts of his ancestor, and the liability of the 
second Ilushamd of a llimloo widow for the debts of Iter deceased Hus- 
land, and otherwise to antetai the, taw of Debtor and Creditor.) 

VIII of 1866 (to reyalale and restrict tlte sale of Poisons in the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency.) 

IX. of 1866 (to authorise the e.ctension of certain Regidalimis of 
A cfs to Territmies in the Dotnbay Presidency net sulgect to the general 
Ilmjulalkrns.) 

X. «/’ 18(i(! (to shorten the lamjuoge usetl in Acts of the Governor of 
Bouibay in Comieil, ami to make certain provisions regarding thereto. J 

’ XI. of 1866 (to consolidate ami amend the laws relating to the Icmg 
of Port-dues in certain Ports of the Bomhay Presidency.) 

XII. ^’1866 (to declare the coiwtitiUion of Courts if Civil and Cri¬ 
minal Jwlicature in the Provinces (f Piml.) 

XIII. of 1866 (to provide for the attendance of Witnesses before the 
Council oj the Govenmr if Bombay assembled fur the purpose of niakimj 
Laws ami Kegnlations. J 

XJ V. 1866 f to bring the Pergunnns of EduLibud and Wurrunga- 
uni umler tlte general Begulations ami A cts of the Presidency of Boni- 
bay.) 

X V of 1866 (to amend A ct Xo. X. of 1863 ; Bombay.) 

Ucngfal. 

The Council of the Lieuteiiant Govcrnor of Bengal for making l..'in's 
and Itegulatious met on the 1.6th Becemlior 1866, and rontimied it.s 
sittings beyond the termination of tl)e official year 1866-67. 

Act I. oJ 1807 (to explain and amend Act Vi o/’1863 of the Lieule- 
nani-Goverrwr of Bengal in Couw.il.) 

II. of 1807 (to provide for the punishment of public gambling and 
the keeping of common gaming houses in the territories subject to the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal). 

III. 0/ 1867 fio amend the lawrelafing lo ships lying in ports in the 
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proyimm mdortiie oonirdl of the LietUenmi-Governm' ^Ber^dJ. fliis 

Jof provides for.djs,more efficieBfc regulation of siii^fying in the ports, 
of lleagai had for the inamtenimoe in t^Ose i^^Sfts jOf such Police as 
may ; be oeoeMlaiy aiid of hospibd. aecommbdafuh for sailors. Serious 
disasto having occun-ed in contequenoe qf ships being left afloat in 
harbours without crews, or with insuflicient crews, a penalty is im- 
jMjsed for leaving sliips with less than « minimum crew provided in the 
Act; but power is given to the Conservator of a port to license ves¬ 
sels to remain without a crow on board when from any reason this 
may be permitted without danger to the shipping in harbour. Mas¬ 
ters of ships are subjected to penalties for wilful neglect to extinguish 
lires. Power is given to the Lieutenant-Governor to charge upon the 
fund of every port the expense of port Police and the expense of such 
additional Police in any town as may be rendered necessary by the 
rosoi-t of shipping thereto. 

At the close of the ollicial year eight Bills were before tbc Coun¬ 
cil, 


t'HAlTEE IV. 

TRADi: AND EMIGRATION. 

luterual Trade. 

Attempts have been made in various Provinces to collect 
statistics of the internal trade, hut without success on any ex¬ 
tensive scale, except in the Contra] Provinces and the Punjab. 
^JHadras .—The Frontier Customs diminished slightly, in conse- 
The anV^ depressed state of trade in the French territories, 
vious veaP* against Rs. 1,34,4C5 in the pre¬ 
quantity charges, Rs. 7,999 against Ra 8,489. Tlie 

Depot was 9b“()0!?“* into the interior from the Madras 

eleven months beil?““‘^® 

having been ascertainl^’f“r'e ff 

of coolies from the Mad^£, m the collection and despatch 

Bengal, Act V. of 1806 was^r'‘*!““^ Tea distncts of 

tweep the two Presidenciet tW '"u 

X principles of the law which re- 

^®.'^Wnies, and the Protector of Emi- 

1v with thft^LsTf of Labourers. Simultaneous¬ 
ly with the cessation of ©mil .• i- 17 v i r 

' “S'. iSi" 

ii.- i«nj i« Cic\o7rL"K'f 

1 1 • 1 ^barkation. Ihe discovery ol a 

s, ^loin OT fraud, hv which cn^ • x i • i i ii 

• ‘ ^^^higrants were doprn'cd hy tlic re- 
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crulters of the advances made to them, engaged the attention of 
the French Government and British Consuhtr Agent. 

, Bew^ttt'^Tbere is no mtam of internal trade. The sidtemeht 
below exhibits the number of coolies of both, sexes despattked to 
Assam, Cachar, and S^het during the year ending the 'Slst 
March 1867, together with the mortality and desertion among 
them during the voyage, mid the percentage of females to 
males;— 
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3,501 
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55-91 
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7 
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The total number of coolies sent during the year was 12 48T 
against 41,582 during the preceding year, being a decrease 
of 32,095 in tho number despatched. The total number 
of coolies received at the depot in Calcutta was 13,540, of whom 
11,734 were despatched to the tea districts, and the remaining 
1,806 are accounted for in the manner noted below.* The totm 
number of contractors during the year was 11 against 22 in the 
preceding year, and the number of recruiters employed by them 

388 against 1,250. The mortality among the coolies in transit 
was 2-1 per cent., against 4-66 of the preceding year, and 3-01 of 
the year before that. This satisfactory result is to be attributed to 
the batches of coolies despatched, being much smaller than those 
sent in previous years, when the demand for labor was very much 
heavier. A Committee was appointed to enquire into the 
cause.s of mortality among the labourers sent to the tea dis¬ 
tricts, both while on their passage thither and after their arrival 


♦ Kcmaining in the ilopSta at the end of the year 
It etumed to thoir homes as rejected... 

Died in the depdts 
Absconded from depSts, 

„ Kooshtea, 4c. 


550 

237 
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310 

1.800 
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at their destination. Their report does not confirm the notion 
entertained by the tea planters, that the mortality among the 
labourers on their passage was aggravated by tlie provisions 
wade for their healtli and comfort, and that the regula¬ 
tions laid down hj Government have failed to diminish the 
death-rate. The more prominent of the evils pointed out, are 
the harassment and delay experienced by the coolie from the 
time of his being enlisted to his transport to the Calcutta dc- 
])6t; the delay in registration; the inconveniences experienced by 
liim during his journey to Kooshtea in the ordinary trains, and 
during his prolonged detention there, caused frequently by the 
steamer not having completed the taking in of cargo; the fro- 
(juont congregation of large numbers of coolies on board of 
.steamers and flats; the defect in the sanitary arrangements on 
board in certain respects and tlie faulty system under which pro¬ 
visions are supplied to ves.sels. A Bill was accordingly passed 
by the Bengal Council to remedy these evils, but was vetoed by 
the Governor General, who appointed an official commission to 
visit Assam and Cachar and report on the subject, during the 
cold season of 1807-68. 

North-Western Provinces .—The gross collections in the Cus¬ 
toms’ Department in 1860-67 amounted to Rs. 1,12,36,705, as 
compared with Rs. 1,14,10,366 during the previous year of 12 
months. If the receipts for April 1867 be added, there is an in¬ 
crease over the previous twelve months of more than 10| lakhs. 
Nearly 85,50,000 maunds of salt were imported across the Cus¬ 
toms’ Line during the year, the duty on which exceeded Rs. 
1,00,43,000. Similarly, Rs. 11,57,000 were paid as duty upon 
18,83,000 maunds of sugar exported during the same period. 
There were none of the rapid fluctuations of trade observable in 
former years. The wholesale prices of cotton per maund at the 
principal marts, though varying considerably, were steadier than 
in the previous year. They ranged from fc. 14-8 at Cawnporc 
in October, 1865, to Rs. 26 at Allahabad in July, 1866. The 
great Fair was held at Hurdwar in April 1867. Hurdwar, situat¬ 
ed on the right bank of the Ganges, near Roorkee, is a well- 
known Hindoo place of pilgrimage. Every twelfth year the 
Koomb Fair, as it is then called, assumes large proportions. The 
Fair which was held in April was termed by the Brahmins the 
Maha Kidar Koomb, and, as it was supposed by many devo¬ 
tees to be the last Koom,b of any magnitude which would be 
lield at Hurdwar; the gathering was proportionately great. The 
whole of the ground at Hurdwar and in its neighbourhood was 
tlu)ri.iugbly cleared and laid out in reguhir encampments; no 
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squatting was allowed, but as each body of pilgrims arrived a 
suitable encamping ground was allotted to them, in which they 
were expected to reside during the Fair. The ground being 
divided into square blocks, with wide streets at sufficient inter¬ 
vals, regularity and proper ventilation wore secured, and all coJi- 
fusion avoided. Special attention was paid to tlie conservancy 
and sanitation of the camps. The principle of dry-earth conser¬ 
vancy was generally adopted. Dispensaries for the sick, and 
hospitals for contagious diseases w'cre constructed, and medical 
stores and hospital furniture provided. In order also to facili¬ 
tate the approach and depiirture of the multitudes assembling at 
the bathiug-gh&ts, an esplanade was constructed and ten bridges 
thrown over the river by the t.-anal Department, and convenient 
routes were indicated for the passage of the people to and from 
their camp.s. A largo body of Police w'ero drawn from the neigh¬ 
bouring districts, including those of the Punjab, together with a 
sipiadron of the Jat Horse. The Fair of l<S(i7 is believed to have 
been the largest ever held at Hurdwar : it is computed that the 
nund)ers pre.sent on the 12th of April—the great bathing-day— 
did not fall short of 2,883,000. Up to the last day of the Fair 
the liealth of the pilgrims continued to bo remarkably good, but 
unhappily this .satisfactory state of things did not continue. 
Heavy rain had fallen on the 11th and 12th of April, which had 
considerably reduced the temperature, and numbers of the pil¬ 
grims who bathed at the sacred ghat on the 12th must have re¬ 
mained in their w’ot clothes for upwards of 24i hours, and pro¬ 
bably in a very exhausted state. They carried cholera with them 
all over the Punjab and Hill provinces, 

Ihwjab .—A series of “ Trade Statistics” for each District 
was i.s,sued during 1867, but the reports are descriptive not 
statistical. The following shews the comparative revenue from 
Balt and Customs in the two ycai's:— 


Cttstoms Division or Line. 
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KCEIl'TS. 

■1866-67. 
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There was a (iocrease in the dutj on sugar, due to a scarcity of 
grain— 


YlilB. 

1 Dkty on Scoab. 

Miscellane¬ 

ous. 

Total. 

Duty on Salt.' 

1 Refined. 

Unrefinod, 

18CS-C0, ... 

1860-07, ... 

1 

08,48,594 6,24,031 

1 

74,80,148^ 4,10,062 

3,67,573 

3,32,419 

1 

7,923 78,48,121 

7,314^ 82,35,943 

1 

Difference, 

1 

•t0,37,554 —2,1.3,909 
1 

-35,054 

1 

-009 -13,87,822 


The increase in the salt collections is attributed to an increased 
demand for the article, stimulated by the facility of transport 
afforded by the Kailway from Agi-a and Delhi. The salt from 
which revenue is derived is now extending in consumption east¬ 
wards and displacing to some extent the salts of Bengal. The 
expenditure in the year was Rs. 5,24,092 for establishment and 
Rs. 00,0.99 for contingencies. 

To take the Districts in the order of the Reports. The 
chief products of Shahpoor are grain of all kinds, except rice : 
cotton, wool, ghee, opium, salt and saltpetre. The surplus pro¬ 
duce of the Walt Range and places to the north of it is brought 
down by traders on camels, mides,'bullocks and donkeys, and sold 
to the Khutrees of Khosab, who export it by the river route to 
Multan, Sukkur and Kurrachee. Midh, a flourishing little town 
near the (Jhenab, engages largely in this trade ; and on a some¬ 
what smaller scale Bhera and Mianee. There are no less than 
six hundred weaving establishments at Khosab, and about one 
hundred and fifty at Girot. The cloth woven in Girot and its 
neighbourhood has a high reputation for its fineness and durabi¬ 
lity, and fetches comparatively high prices. In former days 
nearly the whole of this cloth was carried across the frontier into 
Afighanistau by the Dera Ismail Khan and Peshawur routes, but 
of late year's, a cousidemblo portion of the trade has been divert-' 
ed in the direction of Sind. The Povindia merchants arc large 
purchasers of this cloth on their way back to their homes, and 
, the Khojas and Pirachas of Bhera convey largo quantities of it 
to Cabul. The shearings of the large flocks in the Thull are 
collected by the Khutrees of Noorpoor (Tuvaua), who buy the 
wool frotn the sheep-owners .at .so much a sheep; the rate is four 
potliin iMT nipeo. the produce of the shearing of each sheep being 
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called a "pothie.” The average annual produce of opium is 400 
maunds, worth not less than 1,60,000 rupees; nearly the whole 
of this leaves the district under passes, the destination of by 
far the greater part being Lahore and Umritsur. The stand¬ 
ing crop is purchased by resident Kb utrees, who, after extracting 
the drug, either export it themselves, or sell it to traders from 
other districts. Shahpoor and Biikkur we the head quarters of 
this trade. The Wurcha Salt Mines in this district supply the 
more southern districts, the salt being entirely carried on beasts 
of burden. The prosperity of the town of Mianee opposite Find 
Dadun Khan is entirely dependent on the trade in salt 

Jheluiu produces all sorts of grain except rice. The marts for 
export arc Jhelurn and Find Dadun Khan in the Jhelum district, 
and Khooshab in Shahporo. Oil is largely produced from sitrsoon, 
tarn mem, and vise in the Salt Ilange. Soap is manufactured from 
the refuse. Blankets from wool and packing bags from goats’ hair 
are manufactured and sold at Doomelee. There is a thriving 
trade in horses and mules. The first thing a Zemindar does with 
any siniill sum of money ho has saved, is to buy a good mare, 
from which ho breeds; and if any single individual is too poor 
to buy a whole mare himself, he and two or three others in the 
same condition as himself will club and purchase an animal 
amongst them. The colts or fillies produced there are largely 
bought up by officers of the Cavalry service in search of remounts; 
high prices are freipiently given for them, sometimes as high 
as Rs. 300 and 350 for 3 year old colts and fillies. Brass vessels and 
leather and parchment jars are largely made at Find Dadun Khan. 
Deodar timber is imported from Cashmere. No less than 28| lakhs 
of rupees worth of salt wore sold at the mouths of the mines dur¬ 
ing the year. 

The principal products of the Rohtuck district are grain of 
•all kinds, saccharine articles, cotton, ghee, and saltpetre. It is 
conveyed by traders on carts, camels, ponies and donkeys, and sold 
to the merchants at Delhi and in the large mart of Bhewanee in 
the Hissar district, as well as in the small mart of Bereo in the Roh¬ 
tuck district Owing to the severe famine in Bengal large expor¬ 
tations took place by Delhi, to Calcutta. Cotton is largely grown. 

The principal products of the Sirsa district are grains of ail 
kinds (including rice), ghee, wool, sujji, moonj, red pepper, 
bullocks and camels. They are transported mostly to Marwar 
on camels, to meet tlie demand for food occasioned in that 
part of the country, by an apparently chronic state of famine 
in existing them. Same portion finds its way to Bhawulporc 
and Sukkur by way of the Sutlej. Bullocks and Camels are 
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produced largely—;the latter especially constitute a large por¬ 
tion of the wealth of the district; the trade is large, amounting 
to about Ks. 7,01,400 per annum; the bullocks are chiefly pur¬ 
chased by traders from the North Western Provinces and Pun¬ 
jab, who attend the lairs of the District. 

All sorts of grain, except rice of the 1st quality, are produc¬ 
ed in the Jullunder district. Goolbadan and Darryaee cloth is 
itonUfactured in many towns and villages in the district from 
raw silk imported from Calcutta and Bokhara. The cloth finds a 
targe sale in the North Western Provinces. Sugarcane is largely 
cultivated. The cotton tratle has fallen off since the close of the 
American W.ir. 

The products of the Goojerat District are grainofallkinds,cotton, 
opium, kusumba or safflower, tobacco, indigo, goor, w'ool and ghee. 
Little more than half the grain is retained for home consumption ; 
the remainder being exported on camels, mules, bullocks and don¬ 
keys, but chiefly by boats to Pind Dadun Khan, and from thence 
by boat to Mooltan and Sind. A small portion of the surplus 
grain produce finds its way to Umritsur and Lahore, by the trunk 
road. Goojerat, Jelalpore and Lukhunwalla, are the principal 
marts for trade in grain. In the two former, more especially 
in Jelalpore, the shawl-weaving trade is carried on. Both 
towns are largely inhabited by Cashmerees, whose ancestors 
emigrated to the District three or four generations back, and 
who ply their trade as shawl-weavers. In former years the shawl- 
weavers of Jelalpore carried on a very brisk trade. Their exports 
in 18.58, were valued at not less than Rs. 60,000 ; the texture of 
the Jelalpore fabrics being held second in degree to those of Cash- 
mere, and superior to those of Noorpoor, Umritsur or Loodiana. 
Of late years however the shawl-weavers of Jelalpore and Goojerat 
have come into bad repute for using inferior descriptions of 
wool, their manufactures obtain low prices and the trade 
has, therefore fallen off. The Cashmerees of these two 
towns are consequently in a rather impoverished state. Koft- 
garl or gold-inlaying in iron is peculiar to Goojerat, and 
a very brisk business is carried on by the Koftgars. Under 
former rulers this inlaid work was used chiefly in ornamenting 
weapons, but under the peaceful rule of the British Government, 
the craftsmen tow make chiefly caskets, trays, paper weights, 
paper knives, bracelets and ornaments. In the town of Goojerat 
iixe two or three very clever carpenters, rather celebrated as fur¬ 
niture makers, who receive very numerous ordera 

The (Mef products of the Mooltan District consist of cereals, cot¬ 
ton, indigo, sugarcane, saltpetre, alkali orsujjee,gheeand wool;8onie 
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of which commodities are also largely imported from other places, 
the surplus of wheat finds its way to Sukkur and Kurrachee. Next 
to cotton, indigo is one of the most remunerative products of the 
District Large quantities of it are exported to Cabul, Khoras- 
san, Kurrachee and Bombay, but during last year the growing of 
this crop also suffered some loss, owing to the want of a season¬ 
able supply of water. A European Company, which existed here 
for the manufacture of indigo for the European market, did very 
well for a time. 

The chief products of the Jhung district are cotton, wool, ghee, 
wheat and gram. One quarter of tinj cotton crop finds its way to 
Mooltau and Sind. The rest is converted into thread by the females, 
and is then woven into coarse cloth called khuddur, and bartered 
for fniits, spices, dyes, &c., with the Povindia merchants, who on 
tlieir return to Aftghanistan take it away with them in large 
quantities. 

The chief staples in the Bunnoo district are, cereals, salt, 
alum, and iron. There is an enormous export trade of gram and 
wheat from Murwut, Meeanwallee and Nar. Barley and bajra are 
also exported in smaller quantities. The grain is brought on camels 
and bullocks to Esakhail, whence it is carried op boats to theiiouth 
to Derajat and Sind, The plain of Murwut is the granary of the Dc- 
rajat, and from it also the Wuzeeree and Khuttuk hillsirnpmtmufih 
grain. The wheat is of a fine quality; and tlie soil in Murwut— 
entirely of sand—is wonderfully prolific. There are magnificent salt 
mines at Kalabagh and Mareo. The Kohat saltsells at 2| maunds 
per rupee. For the Kalabagh salt rupees 3 per maund is paid. 
Alum is found in quantities at Kalabagh and Kotkee, but no 
where else in the Punjab. It is exported in large quantities 
to Umritsui' and Hissar on camels, and to the south to Deiajat 
by river boats: traders come from Find Dadun Khan and other 
places for it. The Government derives no advantage fr.om the 
Kalabagh pits; but those at Kotkee are leased annually. Alum 
is used as a dye, and also as a drug. Iron is importod in quan¬ 
tities from the Wuzeeree hills, and is worked up at Kalabagh 
into agricultural implements, cauldrons, cooking utensils, grates 
and fire irons, ladles, pegs, locks, horse-shoes and chains. The 
Wuzeerees bring it down on bullocks and mules chiefly through 
the Koorum pass to the Buimoo fair, where it is brought up 
by carriers from Kalabagh who convey it back to that great 
emporium of the "iron trade, where they sell it to the manu¬ 
facturers. Traders from Find Dadun Khan, Rawul I^dee and 
other places also buy the iron itself at Kalabagh, and the manur 
factored articles find a ready sale. The whole district is supr 
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plied from Kalabagh with its implements-of Imsbandry. ITie 
spade in use in Bunnoo, called in Pushtoo “ erm,” is very pe¬ 
culiar. Tobacco is imported in large quantities from the Wuzee- 
ree hills, chiefly through the Koorum, Walee and Dworukka. 
Much cattle is brought to the Bunnoo fair from Dour and the 
Wuzeeree hills; numbers of goats and sheep also. The Doomba 
is much prized, and is reared in the district, as well as beyond 
the border. Camels are extensively bred in Murwut, Meoan- 
wallee and Esakhail, and a.re purchased by the Povindias and 
other itinerant traffickers. 

By far the most Valuably export of the Dera Ismail Khan Dis¬ 
trict, excluding the transit trade from Khorassan of dies, wool, 
assafoetida, churrus, drugs, stuffs, posteens, and fruits, dried and 
fresh, is wool. Wool is chiefly produced in the Thull, shipped at 
Bukkur, or Leia, and scut down to Bombay, and averages 
10 Rupees a maund. 

The Dera Ghazee Kliau District produces gi-ain, cotton and 
pease. The production of dates is alone 80,000 maunds, and be¬ 
sides forming an article of food for the people, the surplus of the 
harvest is exported to the countries to the north and west, 
especially to Leia. This article brings in a revenue to Govern¬ 
ment of about 9,000 rupees annually. Mangoes also both raw 
and pickled from an article of export to the upper Derajat, 
Leia, and Peshawur. Indigo is giown in the T(!h.secl of Dora 
Ghazee Khan, Jampoor and Rajunpoor, to the average amount 
of 12,000 maunda The Povindias carry this article of com¬ 
merce to Khorassan and Peshawur, and native merchaute also 
export it to Kurrachee and Bombay. 

In Loodiana District Pushmina is prepared from “ Pushum,” 
the fine hair of the Tartar goat. The hair is brought down on mules 
through Ladak, Rampoor and Bussahir, and in exchange cotton 
piece goods, brass and iron are biken back. The price of 
“ pashum” varies from Re. 1 to Rs. 2 a seer. Rs. 50,000 worth i.s 
said to be annually imported into the city. On receiving the 
“ pushum” the manufacturer’s first business is to separate the 
coarser from the finer or underneath hair, out of each seer about 6 
chittacks of the latter are taken. It is then washed in rice 
water and made into thread. This sells at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 12 
per seer according to quality. The thread made of the fine.st 
hair is woven into the well known Rampoor chudders, which are 
extensively manufactured. From the coarser thread are made 
shawls of sorts and the cloth known as pushmina. There are 
900 shops in Loodiana in which the shawl trade is carried on; 
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pulla is woven in 600 shops, kinara in 100, and “ mattan” in 
200. The weavers work for masters who teach them their work 
and give them advances. They are generally in debt and earn 
about 2 annas a day. It is estimated that 2,50,000 Ra worth 
of pushmina goods aa’e annually exported from Eoodiaua, of 
this sum about Rs. 50,000 is the value of Ramjwor chudders. 
Soap and furniture are manufactured. Hemp, tobacco and 
the sugarcane are largely grown. The average yearly value 
of cotton produce in the last 6 years is estimated at 5 
lakhs of rupees.—About 50,000 rupees worth of Indigo is 
grown in this district. There is no restriction on the cultivation 
of the iwppy. It is taxed by an average fee of Rs. 2. About 
12,000 maunds of poppy heads are produced, half of this is the 
weight of the seed which is u.sed for food .and medicine and is 
not intoxicating. Opium is not manufactured. The principal 
imports are English cotton pusce goods from Calcutta and Bom¬ 
bay to the value of Rs. 4,00,000. Silks from Umritsur and 
Lahore to the value of Rs. 10,000. Country cotton goods from 
Rahon, Hooshiarpoor and Kotlah Rs. 2,00,000. English thread 
(coloured and white) Rs. 1,00,000. “ Lohis” or best woollen 
blankets from Cashmere, Rs. 15,000. Silk thread from Bombay 
and Calcutta Rs. 15,000. Drugs from Delhi and Umritsur Rs. 
80,000. Kirm (cochinoal) largely u,sed in dyeing shawls, is 
brought from Delhi. Se,aliug wax R,s. 1,00,000. Cabool fresh 
fruits R.S. 10,000. Dried friflts 30,000. Tea from Calcutta and 
Alraora (much drunk by the Caslimerees) R.s. 15,000. Copper 
and brass vessels from Paiiiput, Furrakabad and Delhi, Rs. 
30,000. Iron from Ferozepoor, Hatras and Delhi Rs. 30,000. 
Deodar wood from the Himalayas Rs. 15,000. Paper from 
Mutra, Kotla and Sealkote, Rs. 25,000. Sheep, goats and cattle 
from Hissar, Sirsa, &c., Rs. 20,000. Rice from Kangra 50,000. 
English sovereigns Rs. 60,000. Engli.sh silver Rs. 30,000. Oil 
from Jullimder Rs. 10,000. Salt from Pind Dadun Khan Rs. 
3,00,000. Mujeet from Cabool, Rs. 50,000. 

The chief products of the Montgomery District arc grain ot 
all kinds, cotton, wool, ghee, hides, tobacco, sujjce and camels. 

The chief products of the Rawnljiindoo District are grain of all 
kinds, cotton,- wool, ghee, opium in small quantities, soap, jars 
of hide, oil, blankets, cotton cloth, sugar, tobacco, flax, and pota¬ 
toes. The large demand for grain, consequent upon the pre¬ 
sence of troops at Rawulpindoe and Campbetlpoor, Sydun Bou- 
lee and Attack, and upon the influx of visitors at the sanitarium 
of Muree during the summer months, prevents any considerable 
export trade. About 20,000 maunds of potatoes are grown 
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ia the Muree tehseel, and find a ready sale chiefly in Rawulpin- 
dee and Peshawut Snuff is, manufactured in large quantities at 
Huzroh from indigenous tobacco. Thera are 21 snuff shops in 
that towa The article is sold in the district, but also exported 
across the Indus-and down country. 

The District of Goojranwala yields all sorts of agricultural 
and pastoral produce. The trade consists of nothing else, and 
expands and decreases according to the circumstances of the 
surrounding country. Boat building is steadily carried on 
along the banks of the Chenab, the wood comes from the upper 
regions of the Chenab, and is sawn up at Wuzeerabad and other 
places. 

The products of the Kurnal districts are grain of all kinds, 
cotton, opium, indigo, jwtatoes, tobacco, sugar-cane, saltpetre, 
lac, glass, sal-ammoniac, cattle, wool and leather. The glass 
works of Paniput are worthy of mentioa The glass is blown 
into large globes, which are coated in the inside with a pre¬ 
paration of quick-silver, and are then broken into convenient 
sized pieces, and exported for ornamenting tlie interior of 
houses, wearing apparel, &c.; the works can only be carried on 
in the cold weather, as at other times the heat of the factories is 
unbearable. Glass bracelets are also exported from Paniput. 
A considerable amount of Sal-ammoniac is manufactured in the 
Kythul perguunah, and is exported jowards Calcutta, Ferozepoor, 
and Lahore. Boot and shoes are extensively made at Kumal, 
and are sent to different cantonments; the leather-used is better 
prepared than that obtainable at most localities in that part of 
the country. 

Grain of all kinds is produced in the Hazara District, but 
witli the exception of rice none of it is exported. Blankets 
and hides are exported. The Bokhara and liussian gold coins, 
called respectively tilla and boodkee, are imported by bankers 
and money-lenders chiefly, and are much used in the manufac¬ 
ture of ornaments. Gold dust from the Indus is brought in 
small quantities by the inhabitants of the mountainous and in¬ 
dependent tracts north of Hazara, and is also obtained by the 
villagers of the district on the danks of the Indus. In former 
times a considerable trade passed through the district from Ca- 
bul and Peshawur to Cashmere, but during our rule by the open¬ 
ing out of other routes into (lashmere, and the facilities offered 
by the great centres of trade at Umritsur and Mooltan, this traf¬ 
fic has ceased. 

The products of the Ferozepore District are grain and oil¬ 
seeds chiefly. In order to avoid the double passage of both the 
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Bias and the Sutlej, the trade between the Punjab proper and 
the lower provinces of Hindooetan passes chkty thro^h this 
district, crossing the Sutlej below its junction with the Bias 
either at Hurriki ferry, or by.the bridge of boats at Ferozepore. 
The importance of the river trade of Ferozepore, which recent 
statistics prove to be greater than that of any other town in the 
Punjab, may be estimated from the fact that it employs several 
hundred cargo boats, many of which are capable of carrying 1,000 
maunds. 

The chief products of the Umballa District are grain of all 
kinds, cotton, opium, safflower, red peppers, sugar, and saltpetre. 

Acres. 

The area cultivated with cotton was in 1864-65, ... 27,067 

„ „ 1865-66, ... 41,332 

„ „ 1866-67, ... 42,171 

The poppy is extensively cultivated. About 500 maunds of opi¬ 
um, the value of which may be roughly estimated at 100,000 
rupees is made in this district. 

The products of the Simla Di.strict and of the Hill States 
are wheat, barley, rice, dal, Indian corn, khoda, bhatoo, and 
a variety of inferior grains which are very generally con¬ 
sumed by the hillmen, who cannot afford wheat, &c. ; "also 
pushm, wool, opium, iron, ghee, apricot oil, mooshkuafas, 
honey, neoza, zeera, grapes^ ginger, huldee, potatoes, &c. Large 
quantities of wheat are annually brought to the Eampore Fair 
from Sookeyt, Mundeo and Kulu, With the exception of Kuna- 
wur in Bussahur scarcely any wool is produced in these hilla 
It is brought from Kunawur on the backs of sheep in large quan¬ 
tities to the annual fair at Bampore, whore it is exchanged for 
grain, brass and copper vessels, linen cloths, and other articles 
brought from the plains. Merchants from Umritsur and Loodia- 
na attend the Bampore Fair for the purpose of purchasing wool 
and pushm, and when the Kunawur traders cannot obtain a fair 
price for their goods they often carry it themsselves to the 
above mentioned markets. 1,565 maunds came to Bampore in 
November last. Opium and iron are largely exported. Mooshkua- 
fa, extracted from a small deer(kustoora), which is mostly foundin 
the Bulsum and Koomharsein districts, finds a considerable mar¬ 
ket amongst the hiU chiefs: it is also sent for sale to the plains. 
Borax is brought in large quantities from Ladakh to the Bam¬ 
pore fair, where it is purchased in large quantities by the mer¬ 
chants from the plains. It is also used in the hills medicinally, 
and for smelting purposes. Honey and potatoes are largely pro¬ 
duced. ‘ 
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Tlie Sealkote Pistrict produces grain of all kinds, goor, cotton 
and flax. The manufactures are:—country paper, cloth (coarse), 
and soosce, pushmina work, and koftgaree or work inlaid in 
gold. Ftm is sown on English principles, through the Agency 
of the Belfast Flax Co., and about 600 inaunds of good tow sent 
home annually for manufacture of cloth, &c. 

The Goorgaon District is eminently agiicultural, but the produce 
is of so poor a kind, as to yield a revenue of barely Ks. 1-8, or 3 
shillings a head on its population. Wheat, gram, barley, joar, 
hujm, vetchea of two or thiee kinds in limited quantity, and oil 
.seeds in leas quantity, form the main produce. It sometimes 
happens that the surplus of the district is stored year after year 
for 10 or 12 years. The ex])orting marts are Kewari, Noli, Fe- 
rozepore, Pulwur, Hodul and Hassanpoor. The principal raw pro¬ 
ducts of the Hooshyarpoor district are grain of ail sorts, sugar and 
goor, hemp, safflower, fibrous grasses, tobacco, indigo, mangoes, 
cotton, bamboos, charcoal: manufactured goods are principally 
loongees, shoes, wooden article.s, rope, blankets, vessels for holding 
cane juice. Mangoe.s are made into jiiekles and sent towards Um- 
ritsur in considerable quantities. The timber of tliis tree is also 
in demand in the adjoining district.s. 

The Kangra district prodiice.s wheat, barley, gram, lentil, rape 
seed, safflower, mustard and flax among the springcrops; and rice, 
maize, millets, buck wheat, cetton, sugar-cane, opium and tobacco 
produce of the autumn harvest. W ool, tea, sugar, salt, ghee, honey, 
bees’ wax, soap, timber, iron and slates for roofing are among the 
staples of the district. The poppy is largely cultivated. The 
produce is sold at Sultanpore, the chief town of Kulloo and is ex¬ 
ported to Jullunder, Uniritsur and Loodiana The cultivation of 
the potato plant introduced into this district after annexation, 
has been giailually extending along the slopes of the ranges 
above the upper valleys. Vast flocks of sheep and goats are to 
be found in diS'erent pirls of the district. The tine pushum wool, 
which forms the material of the Cashmere shawls, is brought 
from pastoral countrio.s of the north of Kulloo, and is sold in large 
quantities at Booltanpoor. The lea plant, introduced experimen¬ 
tally shortly after annexation, is very extensively cidtivated 
throughout the upper Kangra valley. European settlers have 
formed extensive tea plantations in various localities, through 
what is called the Palum valley. Inclusive of both European 
and native plantations, the area •actually under tea cultiva¬ 
tion cannot be less than 2,800 acres, and year by year the ex¬ 
tent of cultivation is increiising. The estimated produce of the 
past season was about 180,000 lb of tea. Uihritsur and Calcutta 
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are. the chief Iniliau markets for the' salb of these teas. But 
liungi-a valley teas have fouBd their way into Europeau markets, 
and are becoming sought after in England. 'I’imber, iron and 
slates abound. . . ! 

Rice is the chief product of the Lahore district The Mes, 
luongec, d(vryni and other silk luamifactui'cs, arc exported chielly 
to lielhi, IJiuritsui' and Reshawur; and the kidulla and gold lace 
work made largely for local consumption Jind for export to Mool- 
tan, Rawul Piiulee and Reshfiwur. 

Umritsur being the commercial capital of the Punjab prbper, 
its trade affords a better inde.r of the ivsomveK of the province, 
tJian of those of the District to which it gives its name. The ex¬ 
tent of its commerce is best indicated by the amount realized by 
the octroi, an mi ualomu duty of one rupee eight annas per cent, 
on imp(a'ts for local consuffliition, or re-exports either in the 
same or ia a. different form. This ta.x has for several years never 
yielded less than two lakhs per annum, which would appear to 
.show that the import trndi! eaiinot be under a million and a half 
per aiuunii, and that the total must be n|.iwards of throe inillious. 
This trailo is carried on with Bokhara, (Jahul, Cashmere, Cal¬ 
cutta and Bombay, Sind, ll.-ijputajia, the North Wostenj Pro¬ 
vinces, and all the principal niaits in the Punjab. Ma.nufacttires 
ai’e largely carried on in the city. The most important are those 
of puslmiiua and silk goods, both of Which give olnplbymcnt to 
large numbers of workmen. The pusbmina goods are manufac¬ 
tured from the hne wool of Thibet, imported through Cash- 
mere, and 4,000 looms arc engaged in this trade, each of which is 
worked by two men. The workmen are all Cashmeree MussaJnians, 
and the m inufaeturo is said to have been established, within 
the last 30 years. It declined <luring 1H00 but is understood to be 
now reviving. The most valuable articles an; the Cashmere 
shawls. The silk manufacture lias long been e.stahlished ut La¬ 
hore, and h.as spread from that place to Umritsur, where it is 
now carried on to about an ocpial e.xtent. 'The greater part of 
tfie raw silk is brought from Bokhara, hut some is also received 
by way of Calcutta. It is manufactured hero into the coloured 
silk goods known as daryai,(said to be a corruption of darai.fnnn 
Bara the name of the original founder of the trade at Lahore), 
and gulbaduii. These are exported to Calcutta, Bombay, and 
Peshawur, or sold to meet the local demands. Much silk thread 
also is dyed in Umritsur and re-exported. Thfc manufacture of 
Silk-cloth is carried on about equally by Hindoos and Mahome- 
dans, but the dyers are all Hindoos. Tlic raw silk for the lia- 
hore manufacture is procured through the Umritsur merchants 
\-ii. nui I, o 
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The extent of the trade with Bokhara is xeiaarkahJe consider£B|[ 
its remoteness, and that it is all carried for the greater part of the 
way by beasts of bnVden. The import of raw silk is estimated- 
at 23 lakhs of rupees per annum, of silk cloth at 2 lakhs, and of 
gold and other metals at 10 lakhs, while the export of piece; 
goods is about 30 lakhs, and that of China and Hill teas and 
other articles about 10 lakhs;. A manufacture of some magni¬ 
tude, is that of gold and silver thread (kalabatun), which i.s wo¬ 
ven into the cloths known as ‘^Gota, Kinareh,” &c. Those are 
used- as borders for shawls ami silk goods The chief products 
of the district arc grains afid pulses, sugarcane, cotton, oilseeds, 
fruits and vegetables.- Cotton is manufactured into a coarse 
cloth called iS'usi at Buttala and Eanulass. The other minor' 
marts arc Dcra-Baba-Nanak, Jundiala, Majctha, Turuu Tarun', 
Sre Govindpoor and Bairowal. 

'J'he Mozufl'ui'gui'h District produces grain, cotton, iiidigo, to¬ 
bacco, goor, and wool, a portion of wbicb is consumed in the dis¬ 
trict it.solf and the remainder exported into other districts of tlic 
Punjab, Sind and Affghanistan. Cotton is grown extensively. 
About one-third of tire produce or about 8,000 mauiids arc annu¬ 
ally expoi'tod to Ku'rachoe. Indigo is a very popular crop. The- 
quantity yearly manufactured exceed.s 0,000 maund.s, and is 
readily purchased by the Cabul and Bokhara merchants. 

The Goordaspore District produc('.s wheat, mixed com, goor, 
Indian com, and rice chiefly. 

The principal products of the Kohat District^ arc grain, I'ice, 
cotton, skins, and salt 

To the Pcshawur District the mainstreams of tinflic are from- 
Cabul, Bokhara, &c. The routemosl frequented is that which cros.s- 
es the Pass between the Tarturrah mountain and Cabul river, and' 
joins the Micbnee road at various points; This route is preferred to 
the Ehyber, being much safer; all leaf lahs from the Northern aiid^ 
Western countries coming by these routes halt at Peshawnr. The 
next mercantile route in importance, is that through the Kohat 
Pas.s to Pcshawur, and thence to Swat, across the river at Bobun- 
dee or Dehreo. By this route the blue salt from the Kohat miues 
is taken to Swat, B-ajoWur, &c., and return loads of rice from the 
former, iron from the Utter, and ghee from both countries brought 
back. The Bajowur trade is principally carried by these routes 
to the Doaba, though a certain portion of it crossc-s the Cabul 
river, and is taken up the further bank to Abazai, and thence' 
through the Mohmund Hills. There is a line used by the Oor- 
mur traders, in carrying salt from Kohat to Bonair and Swat 
that Jbos not touch Pcshawur, they cro.s8 the Khuttuk hills at 
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(the .Meer or the Kuimerii Kheyl Pass and cross "the Ca- 

bdl river, eitter by die Bridge of Boats, or the Ahorah, or Je- 
hangirah Ferriea Peshavrur exports rice, gram, tobacco, snuff, 
and various kinds of Ipougees manufactured at Peshawur, chiefly 
,of cotton, with silk border and .edges. The imports consi.st of 
wheat and iron from Bajowur; rice from Swat; gheo from Huza- 
ra; British goods from TJmrjtsur ; fruits, dyes, silks, drugs, 
horses, silver and gold fabrics, chogahs and furs from Cabul and 
Bokhara, 

In the Hissar District cotton, oil-seeds and grain arc gi-owu. 
Bhewanee is the grcKit mart, but its trade has fallen off since 
the completion of the railway to Delhi. Bhewanee i.s the mart 
for Rajpoofeiun. It is supposed to contain a daily average num¬ 
ber of 40,000 people, and more than that number of bullocks, 
camels, horses, Ac. 

Oiulh .—The returns of trade arc for five months only and are 
pronounced unreliable. A scheme for accurate registration is 
being prepared. 

Centra), Frovincis .—Tho S(3ttloment Department collected, 
for 1804-Co, the following facts on the resources of 15 out of tho 
18 districts, as'to the cultivated area and out-turn of crop :— 


Acres. 


Out-turn. 


Autumn 
croijs .. 


Spring 
props ... 


f Cottoli 

010,255 

32,500,000 Ihr. 

Rice 

.. 1,472,650 

10,988,351 Md.s- 

Jowaree 

... 1,246,749 

4,091,6.50 „ 

Other edible griuus 

... 1,024,959 

5,863,120 „ 

Oilseeds 

200,270 

.597,-405 „ 

Miscellaneous 

6J,i44 


Total 

... 4,610,035 


Wheat 

... 2,843,414 

14,534,053 Mds. 

Other edible grains 

374,760 

1,490,030 „ 

Gram (cliemui) 

607,214 

3,175,873 „ 

Oilseeds 

205,085 

819,699 „ 

Sugarcape 

59,779 

390,737 „ 

Opium 

7,584 

240,000 Its. 

Tobacco 

14,888 

30,395 Mds. 

Miscellaneous 

66,209 


Total 

.. 4,271,370 


Grand total 

.. 8,887,405 



Wheat, it will be seen, occupies the largest area under any sin¬ 
gle crop; then follow rice and jowaree (inUlet;) the three staples 
collectively occupying about two-tbirds of the land under the 
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plougli. Other food grains take np 17 per cept of the cjiifivat- 
cd area. The ont-turn of food graios, calculated at accepted 
average rates, may be approximately stated at 3,031,000,0i00lbs. 
For* 4,703,000 iuliabitaiits occupying the tracts to which the sta¬ 
tistics refer, the consumption—at l|lbs. per head per diem all 
round, that is, for the ipfapt consuming a few ounces of food, to 
the ai)lc-f)o<lied adult requiting up to ’2 lbs. per diem—would be 
S,574,OO(),(i0O lbs. Then, allowing onc-pinth,'or 337,000,000 Iba 
for seed, there woiild remain a stirplps of 120,000,000 Iba As 
exports, howevpr, very little above half a pilliop maunds have 
left Ihc.so Provinces during any one of the last'three years foi 
which .statistics are available ; though thj; exports yf wheat and 
rice have hemi gradually rising, .yet there has beep a couenrrent 
increasing import of the inferior grains, such 'a.s millet. Food 
grains arc not employed otherwise, than ashmnan food, (tram, 
or cheiina ((■nclliiK'i)i,) occasionally eaten to some 

(extent, and by some cla.sses of the. population, yxot, as not being 
a |■(g^dar articie of diet, has loeeu excliKhsd from the above calcu¬ 
lation. It is principally given to iKirscs and stall-fed cattle. It 
occupies about 7'per cent, of the enltivated land, and yields fj-om 
3 to 7 maunds per aero; tlie gross out-turn being 3,lcSo,iS72 
maunds. Cotton occupies 7 per cent, of the cultivated area, half 
being in the single district of Wnrdali, wliere'is grown that best 
of Indian cottdus known to the trade as “ Hingunghats.” The 
total out-turn' of the yixiv is estimated at 32,.'i()(>,0()() Ihs. Oil¬ 
seeds occupy the pext highest ))l!ic(‘ in tin; list, viz., oj per cent, 
of the cultivated ’ar(!a; 'the castor', til (nmmmm indicuni) and 
other well known kinds raised in the autumn, and the uhsee (li- 
nttM nmd(UigdnHm) raised in the spring. The gross produce 
would ha 1,417,104 maunds, 'I'here were, 100 varieties of soil 
shown at the Jubbulpore Exhibition as manufactured in these 
Provinces. Sugareane is cultivated more or loss' iii all districts, 
but more extensively iii the .plniadara ami (thanda districts, in 
the valley of the 'Wyugunga, and in Baitoorand Chiudwara on 
the Sautpoora range; altogether there'are 59,779 acres given to 
the crop; and the yield is estimated at 717,336 inaunds. Spe¬ 
cial effort has beep made to improve this cultivation by the (fis- 
semiuation of the 'Otaheito seed ariiong the landholders. This 
.exotic variety was introduced _into Jubbulpore some years ago. 
To the cultivatioifi of the ('impuver tionrn iferum) '1,200 
lu'i'cs was given-last year; principally in the Baitool district; the 
yield is estimated at 240,OOO. lbs. ' Tobacco is cultivated in small 
))atches all ovtw the’Oentral Provinces, and the yield from 14,SH8 
iUTcs is estimatod at 36,395 mannd.s. Except in some parts <4 
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|,he Nag^re the mdigeno|^s kinds are eopidered inferi¬ 

or. There is a large import of the article from Berar and tl>h 
Madras Presidency. Under the heading “ miscellaneous” is in¬ 
cluded all that Which may he briefly styled gardep produce, ve¬ 
getables, fruit, and flowers, The most important of these are 
perhaps the drange (»iin0m,) :^hic|) is a growing item of ex¬ 
port; and the betej leaf (cha^dca'beteT,) forming with the aroca 
nut the' narcotic masticatory of the East. Tin; betel leaf of the 
Nagpore country is a favourite all ovci' the Deccan, and is even 
exported into Upper India. 

^ The totals of the trade of the Central Provinces with other 
countries and provinces, may be thus shown :— 




Tuns. 

JW'tM in £. 

Imports 


. 117,(110 

... 4,042,00.3 

Kxpofts 


. 77,931 

. 4,340,431 


Total 

.. 1!)1,<I41 

... 8,982,554 


This sliow.s ,a considerable increase on [aevious years. But the 
returns for the year include a large ([uantity of what does not 
belong to the trade piopei- of the country, such j^s opium passing 
through Niinar from Malwa to Bombay, besides If-rgf quantities 
of Government stores and Railway plant If thpse be excluded. 
We may compare the traffic of the year 1866-67 with the tbrep 
preceding years, thus— 



Tmis. 

. Vahm. 

18C.3-G4 

... ]fl2,.341 

. . ■fl,909,008 

1864-05 

... 134,719 

. 4,380,251 

1805-60 

... 130,205 

.5,519,700 

1860-67 

... 17.5,501 

0,517,804 


The direction of this trade'wa.s :— 


WEST 

1 Trade witli Bombay,) 

■ ( Bcrar, d:c. f 

Itji ports 
Exports 

To^s. 

.. 75,flB(} 

.. 4G,B0O 

Rvpeeii. 

2,44,30,927 

3,58,94, 

£. 

2,443,693 

:i,r)89,43^ 

NoRTn 

(Trade wllb Northern) 

• ( Indiit and Calcutta. 

Total 

hiii»orls 

Exjjurts 

.. 131,5mt> 

.. 

.. 19,J8.T 

0.O»,:iO,288 

1,96,43,12:} 

64,70,603 

6,033,029 

1,984,312 

647, 

South 

i Tmde witli Madras & ) 

' ( HydrabadfDoccan.) f 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

.. 40,993 
1,078 
1.336 

203,13,726 

4,93,984 

4,90,619 

2,631,872 

49,308; 

East 

{ Trade with East Ooaet) 

. < Districts and sontli- > 
(. west Bengal. ) 

Total 

Imports 

Exports 

2,610 

.. 

.. 10,610 

U,S4,80;} 

16,47,601 

6,49.131 

98,48Ul 

164,760. 

64,913 



Total 

.. 21,306 

21.06,732 

219,0W 


The great preponderance of the trade with Bombay over that 
with countries on the north, south, and cast, is only the natural 
consccjuence of the opening of the railway to Bombay during the. 
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year. Our commerce with the west had beeai gaining yearly 
over the Mirzapore trade. The excess of the Bombay over the 
Calcutta trade is this year greater than ever. But commerce 
with the north (Mirzapore, and the Ganges valley) will be keen? 
er as soon as the railway shall ^pen for traffic to Jubbnipore in 

August next. The principal articles eufeniig bito the trade 
above described may be thus sliown:— 

Imports. Exports. 


Cotton 

Mamulti. 

SO,(ill 

liufien. 

21,26,611 

Maiindfi. 

.398,762 

Rupees. 

90,89,947 

Sugar 

2I7,;)45, 

28,53,(Mil 

75,080 

10,65,(i88 

Salt 

8(ifi,(t;i7 

40,51,.505 

.50,165 

3,81,821 

Grain 

4;i9,131 

ll,74,-292 

803,411 

28,19,587 

Oilseefls ... 

60,916 

2,43,-201 

40,.523 

1,74,143 

Metals and hardware 

316,820 

47,05,089 

43,3!»* 

11,56,965 

English piece-goods 

68,40-2 

66,15,671 

11,440 

14,90,631 

Miscellanoous European goods 

57,404 

34,90,887 

25,301 

18,79,542 

Country cloth 

20,a56 

]7,36,.58.S 

52,893 

.56,05,898 

Silk and silk cocoons 

1,276 

11,25,1,50 

417 

88,271 

Horses, cattle and sheep No. I'i4,497 

14,70,066 

No. 30.085 

5,58,603 

58,663 

Oocoanuts 

61,860 

5,84,314 

4,066 


There was a slight falling off in the export of cotton as compared 
with the previous year, but a small iuerease c'ompa,rcd with the 
two preceding years, ps ;uay be seen froni the following comr 
parison :— 

Years. Ihs. Value.. 


( 18(J3-C4 

Gross export of cotton < 

(1.SCC-U7 


.S0,r4(i,772 £1,249,333 

30,710,722 <14.0,117 

30,730,910 1,308,358 

32,098,484 908,995 


Of the quantity exported in 1SGG-G7, there were 15,320,G261b.s. 
registered by the railway at stations wdthin the Central Provin¬ 
ces ; 13,875,3841ba. cro.saed tlie froiiti(!r on carts westwards into 
Berar and Kandeish in the direction of railway stations on the 
line in those tenitories ; and of the .small remainder, half went 
down the Mahanuddy to Cuttack, and half to Mirzapore. While 
the sugar import trade with Mirzapore has not decreased, thpt 
with. Bombay has quadrupled within the year, and promises to 
increase. Salt shows a slight increase in quantity with a con¬ 
siderable deereaae in price. Both import and export of grain 
are considerably above previous years; but whUe the cheap in¬ 
ferior grains, such as millet, are imported, the more highly 
priced, com and rice, are exported. The import of English piecer 
goo<ls which fell in the previous year, has now slightly exceeded 
the highest figure reached in years antecedent. Tlie export of 
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country manufactured cloth has again decreased, though the de¬ 
crease is but slight. The silk import trade has doubled within 
the year. There has been a slight de(a-ease in the number of 
cattle imported. On tlie whole, there lias-been a not addition 
to the trade generally of 80,000 tons in weight of goods import¬ 
ed and exported ; and in declared value, even in a year of lower 
prices as compared with the previous year, there has been an 
increase amounting to one million sterling. 


The mineral resources are considemble hut undeveloped. 
The trade of the principal towns was, according to somewhat 


reliable returns 

Imports. 

Exports. 


Tom. 

YuIm. 

Tom. 

7(dm. 

ifagporo 

22,20-1 £438,'.)! 2 

1,377 

£79.241 

Kiinipteo 

30,-111) 

707,184 

4,518 

203,829 

Rljiuidai'a 

3,503 

48,.50G 

222 

8,330 

Moliavee 

1 ,+n 

40,946 

330 

41,987 

Tooinsur 

SOO 

7.5,084 

53)02 

51,888 

Chanda 

8,732 

235,564 

3,671 

11.5,386 

Hiiigunghat 

7,7W 

75,084 

2,474 

173,403 

Dcoleo 

4,070 

144,346 

2,007 

78,297 

Arvce 

2,780 

69,818 

1,185 

.36,857 

Jubbulpore 

18,801 

444,183 

162,726 

1,068 

62,738 

Haugor 

9,4.58 

1,905 

42,522 

Gurhakotah 

1,924 

43,982 

2,250 

5(),'38’0 

8eonee 

3,H5 

81,691 

111 

11,146 

Iloslutngabad 

Seonoe (Hoshiingabad) 

3,204 

111,629 

765 

47,678 

6,89.5 

236,496 

6', 293 

300,618 

Huvda 

6,937 

176,407 

7,051 

327,746 

Nursingirore 

2,600 

5-4,832 

235 

13,228 

lioorhaiipore 

4,193 

93,959 

570 

2.5,996 

Raeporo 

2,896 

75,900 

538 

10,12'4 

There were 61 Pairs held in 

different parts of the country, at 


which 1,583,970 persons attended. The aggnregiite value of pro¬ 
perty brought to the fairs for sale was Rs. 02,51,191 (£026,119,) 
of which Its. 37,79,230 (£377,923) worth-changed hands. These 
sales consisted of English piece-goods and European articles ge¬ 
nerally, worth Rs. 7,3i,670 (£73,107.) country manufactured arti¬ 
cles worth Rs. 14,20,.377 (£142,038,) horses and ponies worth 
Rs. 10,506 (£1,650,) and cattle and sheep worth Rs. 5,99,951 
(£59,9.')1.) The transactions are somewhat below those recorded 
last year, when the sales amounted to a little above half a million 
sterling. An Exhibition was held at Jubbulpore in December 
and Jimiiary, and was attended by moi'p than 20,000 people. 
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Jintitsh Burrmtu —The trade with Burmah Proper by the Ri¬ 
vers Irrawaddy and Sittiing, which passes tiirougli the Frontier 
Custom drowses of I'hayetinyo and Toungoo, Vas as follows :— 



Export. 

Import. 

Q'otal. 

Thayetmyc 

(188.5-06 

*” "j 18C(}-()7 

■ 

Ihijmt. 
7fi,-(!0,434 
81,73,319 

lin^Kea. 

81,94,121 

47,01,379 

Jhfpttat. 

1,37,.54,55.5 
1,11,74,098 

Increase ... 
iJeei'6a.se ... 

iO 87,115 

h’92,712 

2.5,79,857 

... 

Toungoo' 

(IBGAfiO 
■■■ \ 1 iS08'-C7 

7,83,5-58 

7,83,:572 

10,80,942 

9,:12,132 

18,44.19.8 

17,1,5,504 

Decrease *1 


18t 

1,28.810 

1,28,991 

The rebelliim 

was the oliief 

cause of tin 

falling off, and the do- 


prossion in trade lias continued ever since. Ainong the article,“ 
exported, British piece-goods and yarn reached ithe value of 
.£•2:12,yU5 ; raw silk, £44,:}4(). In the avtiele.s of ini]iort the piin- 
cipa.l increase was in lead, precious stones, jade stone.s, earthen 
and metalware, yellow orpiment, dry tea, and other articles, 'riu 
rates of thistoins duties on the Bnrinese side, under a Itoyal Pro¬ 
clamation issued on the Kith April 1807, ivere reduced on im-' 
ports frotn 10 to 5 per cent.- ad vahrem, and e.N-portsr from 
(> to 5 per cottt, for 10 years from the first day of the Bunuese 
year 122ff, answering to the loth April 1807. 

Bemr .—^Tho following stafomenf of the export of cotton to¬ 
wards Bombay from the ('eutral I’rovitiei.'s and Berar is he' 
lieved to be reliable :— 


Full pri's.s-. Half press- Dokras or mi])re,ss- 

ed bale.s. ed bale.s. ed bales. 

By Rail, 0,088 o:{,18« (i,0(i,0s:! 

By Cart, 0 0 7:i,9:!l 

The weight of aii nupressed hale ih Berar may be taken on aii' 
average to he Bit) IIk, or a little loss than J-of the compres¬ 
sed bale in Bombay, wliich may he said to average 392 Ihs. 
The pressed hale of Berar falls also about 80 lbs. short of the 
■Bombay standard. The ligitrfes, therefore, in this statement (ex¬ 
clusive of exports by cart, which ftidy probably have been for 
local consumption,) may be taken to represent r )0,000- H 22'),000 
Bombav bries of 392 lbs. each, or, in Knglish weight, 9(i2,.')0<f 
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cwt.=48,125 tons. As the (j^uantity exportoiJ from the Central 
Provinces during the period under review is put down in the 
Chief Commissioner’s Report at 32| million pounds, or 290,178 
cvvt., it follows that the out-turn from Berar may, with a tole¬ 
rable approximation to the truth, be estivuated at 33,010 tons, 
or 072,321 cwt., or 75 millions and 300,000 lbs. When it is 
borne in mind that the average price of tlii.s produce during the 
year was ll(i. per pound, the wealth invedvod in this traffic 
cannot be valued at less than 375 lacs or 113,750,000. The last 
year’s crop (1807) is said to have a prospect equally good, and 
thu.s it seem.s that the culture of the stajile, so much .stimulated 
by the American War, is still well maintained. The weekly 
Fairs, lielil on some implied tenns of rotation in the principal 
villages of Borar, are very numerous, and form the most anim.atcd 
feature in the .social life of the country-people. They have a strong 
tendency to incroaso, and especially those, which are attended on 
the recurrence of some rcdigiou.s ihstival. The ordinary weekly fair 
held at Nandoora, for instance, a station on the line of Railway 
in the Akolah District, does not attract a less number than four 
thousand persons to its .stalls : whiLst the yearly fair at Malla- 
gaon in tlio same District is believed to draw 14,000 or 15,000. 

Myatm .—The number of My.soro emigrants shipped through 
Madras was 87, through Pondichery 053. Cotton sold in the 
Chittuldroo^ market at 


Rs. As. Rs. 

Indigenous—raw—from 1 8 to 3 per Maund of 28 lb.s 

Do. cleaned from 2 0 to 3 Do. 

Foreign — raw — ft'om 0 0 to 8 Do. 

Do. cleaned from 8 0 to 10 Do. 

Messrs. Do Vecchj’s Silk Filature Corntrany at Kingeri,near Ban¬ 
galore, extended and improved the cultivation of the mulberry and 
the breed of silk-worm. The experimental introduction of Caro¬ 
lina paddy was attended with results which, though exhi¬ 
bited as yet on a small scale, demonstrate the practionbility of 
extending its cultivation very largely in this province as else¬ 
where. The principal exports from the province consisted of the 
following articles:—areca (betel) nut, chillies, cocoanut, coffee, 
horse gram, jaggery, opium, paddy (rice in husk,) silk, sandalwood, 
earth salt, tamarind, tobacco, and hides. The chief articles of 
import are:—metals (gold, silver, iron, steel, copper, brass, lead, 
and bell-metal,) camphor, cocoanut-oil, cotton, and cotton tliread, 
indigo, pepper, rice, raggy, whcat,.tobacco, piece goods, and cloths 

VoL. XII., Paiit I. p 
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of all descriptions. There was a considerable decrease during 
the year, in the home produce of areca-nut, coffee, rice, raggy, 
wheat and dholl. The production of cotton increased, but both 
the exports and imports of the article much diminished. The 
imports of English piece good appear to have fallen off largely. 
Tlie following is a stotement of the estimated value of exports and 
imports, &c, for 1865-6G and 18C6-G7. 

Aggregate Aggi'eg.ate Produced 

Value of Exports. Value of Imports, in the Piwinee. 
ISCiVCC ... Ks. 1,8.'),30,781 2,.M,83,988 4,82,27,310 

1866-67 ... „ 1,.'ll,14,787 2,68,01,142 4,39.09,446 

Decrease in Exports ... ... Its. 34,1.6,994 

Increase in Iiupoi-ts ... ... „ 13,17,154 


Coorg .—^Two weekly markets were established (luring the year, 
one at Gr(micopal for the benefit of the Sappers and Miners, and 
one near Sumpajeo for the coolie.s of the o.state.s on the ghaut 
lending down to South Canara. The monthly returns of tho 
traffic passing through the toll gate at the foot of the two prin¬ 
cipal ghauts leading down to Malabar and South Canara, give 
the following amount of traffic for the year. 


Doscriplion. 

I’eriainbody. 

Sumpajee. 

Loaded carta 

8,639 

7,.323 

Empty „ 

2,471 

1,575 

Eaudics with horses .and bullocks 

422 

177 

Horses 

1,004 

641 

Palanquin or munclicel with hearers 
Bullock with loads ... 1 

0 

16 

Do. without Do.... ... ) 

10,881 

10,782 

Men with loads 

9,894 

0 

Do. without Do. 

30,530 

0 

Cattle 

3,864 

0 

.Sheep and (loafs 

843 

0 

Camels 

0 

1 

Elephants ... 

36 

2 

Asses 

76 

0 

Total 

■ 

68,660 

20,.517 
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Tlie distribution of the trsiflio on those roods over the several 
months of the year will be apparent from these facts. In the 
eleven months ending March 1807 there were 15,562 loaded carts, 
4,040 empty carta, 599 bandies with bullocks and horses, 1045 
horses, 10 palanquins, 21,003 bullocks with and without loads, 
9,984 men with loads, 30,530 men without loails 3,804 cattle, 
843 sheep and goats, 2 camels, 38 elephants and 70 asses. 


Eatcranl Trade. 

1'he following tables shew,.in rujK'e.s, the external or sea-borne 
Trade of British India for the ehweu months of the new official 
year ending March 1807 and for the twelve months ending April 
1807. 'The total merchandize was :— 


Imports 

Exports 

Re-exiports 


1800-07. 

1805-00. 

30,039,282 

29,515,420 

40,551,250 

1,178,350 

1 62,591,301 

78,308,894 

92,100,727 


The export trade is thus returning year by year to its healthy 
state in 1802-03, when it was not much affected by the American 
war and amounted, in imports and exports, to X08,054,558. The 
trade reached its highest point in 1804-65 when it was valued 
at £93,923,003. The amount of bullion and sjpccie imported in 
1860-07 was £14,598,051, of which so much as £4,927,339 was 
gold. 'The exjports amoiintod to £2,473,105. Including Treasure 
the whole trade of British India in the year ending April 1807 
was £95,440,110 or a fifth of that of Great Britain. 
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declared Real Value. 


Priiiclpnl Articles. 

Countries whence im¬ 
ported. 

die new'Of- 
ficial Year 
im-^7 (n 
months.) 

April 

1807. 

12 Months 
ended :i0th 
April 1867. 

Agricultural Implements 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

l.flKi 

4.461 

91.014 

1,683 

Animals, Living- 
Horses 

Total 

Austruli.a 

OLher Countries 

88, LW 

5,01,P0( 

iti.roo 

4,461 

92,097 

6,01,900 

lO.TiK] 


Total 

6.18,000 


6,18,090 

Other Animals 

Australia 

Other Countries 

1,350 

4«.0(i( 

1,4(H 

1.350 

60,400 


Total 

5i>.41< 

1,40( 

61,810 

Apparel 

United Kingdoin 

VVanco .. 

Sue/. 

North America 

Ilnlig Kong 

Aden 

Other Countries 

20,87.018 
07,“.'70 
r.o hr,72 

:U«)l 

2,fi0.2U 

.5.04< 

4(5,273 

J,.50,ftfK 

8J)(57 

*7/>V. 

18' 

16,2o5- 

2,0.57 

28,44,1.18 

1,(15,816 

8,12,081 

3.781 

2,85,477 

6.!M0 

48,;d(' 


Total 

38,71,508 

2,31,37-J 

41,05,882 

Arms, Amn unition. and Mili 
tary Stores 

United Khigdom 
■Suoa 

1 ttliev Countries 

1 

37,OK 
!),7K 
1,4S( 

7,65,026 

91.140 

17,620 


Total 

H,2ii,1h;5 

48,212 

8,77.395 

Art, Worltfl o! .. 

United Kingdom 

•>11055 

tHher Countries 

80,8!>: 
25,03’ 

4,o::( 

i.ori 

2,87:' 

94,825 
27,Din 
ifi.iiu: 

•> 

• Total 

1,20.573 


i,;i.8,9i7 

Ilfioka, Printed, and Printc<i 
Matter 

United Kiog<}om 
hriincc ., 

Suez 

North America 

Oilier Conn hies 

5,08,050 

15.871 
2,21,OS'S 
8,980 
4,058 

22.«!w 

15,3(i( 

L:ni 

17: 

.5,91..5-(5 
lo.ini 
2,:;o. 158 
K'.2«6 
4,7 :g 


Total 

8,10,1(1; 


8,69,]:« 

Bottles 

United Kingdojn 

Other Coinitriea 

J.6f{.1U 

812 

4,K5.I 

2,06s 

3.151" 


Total 

1,50,08! 

0.8.32 

1.63.82? 

Bricks 


7,>821 

427 

8,218 

Brimstone 

United Kingdom 

Porshai Gulf 

Other Countries 

30,029 

12,82.5 

11,873 

4,167 

.. 

S0( 

40,796 

12,826 

12473 


Total 

61,327 

4.467 

6.5,794 

CaLinot-ware ... 

United Kingdom 
hiez 

Ffong-Kong 
.)thcr Countries 

2,43,057 
10,381 
12,097 
14,.370 

.5,4] 4 
4..508 
‘2i2:50 
1,171 

2,48,471 

23,944 

14,927 

36,6.50 


Total 

2,89,511 

13,381 

3,02,892 

Candles of all kinds | 

1 

United Kingdom 
)thcr Countries 

2,79,640 

63,285 

15,1.57 

113 

2,94,797 

63,398 

1 

Total 

3.32,923 

15.270 

3,48,199 
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Declared Rea! Value. ! 

1 

Principal Articles. 

Countries whence Im¬ 
ported. 

The now ()f- 
ficial Year 
lSt5t5-67(ll 
ilonths.) 

April 

1&07. 

13 Months 
ended 30ih 
April 1867. 

Canes of all kinds 

Straits Settlements 

6f).47fl 

17,202 

86,691 

Other Conutrioa 


422 

20,091 


Total 


17,<521 

1,06,772 

Canru 

Unitctl Kingdom 

.T,n4,f)9n 

15,519 

3,70,613 




.508 

IS.Otff 


Other Countries 


2,21.S 

10.503 


Tf)tal 

:t,70,5119 

18.321 

3.H923 

Carri.ajf(?s and Conveyances other 

United Kingdom 

3,41.021 

H.OJO 

3,56,201 

tlian Railway .. 

Suez 


099 

8,2}»6 

Australia 



2,788 


Other Countries 



3,713 

Cements for RuiMiiis and Kn;?i- 

Tot^d 

0,55,804 

15.208 

8,71,054' 

uecriiig purposes 



5(t 

45,001 

Chinn and .Tapjin wares not 

United Kingdom 


140 

8,23.5 

otherwise enumerated 

ili.ngKong 



27,072 


Other {Joutiiries 

18,270 


13,778 

Clay, and Artielos of used for 
Ihiildingatid Mngiiiowing]>nr- 

Total 

48 805 

G,815 

49,099 

pises, except llricUs 


45,412 


45,413 

Clocks, Turret, for CliuichcH 

. 

2,f>7» 


■ 2,070 

Clocks and Watches 

United Kingdom 

1.00.88.'’ 

9,002 

l,?5,3:iT 


lo.tn- 


10,554 



1.<10.07- 

4,5(H 

1,04,632 


Anierie.a(Xorth) 

]0,81L 


10,342 


Ollier Countries 



2,174 


Total 

3,63,a'17 

14,203 

3,78,0;!9 




8,60,304 

49,0.5,619 

i 


1 ,<«».(!<», 


].09,6<50 



1,111,-200 

3,20(1 

1,19,408 


Otlier Countries 

47,700 


47,706 

1 

Total 

4«,13,8-!' 

3,09,564 

51,82,423 

iCocoannts 


97,r>08 

1.007 

97.508 

.MisliMvcs and I.,u*adivc.s 

1,0:{.527 

1,94,534 


8,84,088 

9 875 

3,42,008 


St niits Settlements 

OH,142 

10,028 

78,165 


Other Countries 

fi4,r»72 

3,«92 

88,264 


Total 

7,77.79-- 

23,597 

8,01,.379 

Goffee 


57.878 

370 

68,248 


1.19.401 

13.3«f 

1,.32,.838 


Other Countries 

.5.5,917 

14,051 

69.698 


Total 

2,88,2iH 

27,790 

2,61,084 

Coke 

United Kingtlom 

8,09,872 

7,937 

3,10.309 

Coir 


87,409 

1,279 

88,688 

Ktniits Settlements 
flther Countries 

2,894 

1,206 

8.596 


93.486 

4,503 

97,939 


Total 

1,3.3,229 

6,988 

1,40,217 






CoMcentratod Wort 
CoufectloDory .. 


Coral, Uuwrotight 


Corka 


Cotton Wool 


Cotton, ManufacturcH of - 
Piece <iiK)Js - 
Groy 


American 

Colored and Printed 


jXurkoy Ued 

I 


United Kingdom, total 

17,890 


17,8W) 

United Kingdom 

Sue» 

Hemg-Kong 

China (other PortM) 

Other Ct»uutrio8 

1,63,584 

4,076 

30,748 

10,873 

21,834 

3,092 

16i> 

4,152 

740 

1,000 

1,87,679 

4,23; 

34,900 

11,613 

22,91., 

Total 

2,31,104 

10,131| 

2,11,2:18 

Unitod Kingdom 

Kratiee •• 

Italy 

•SUOK 

Other (Jountrics 

1,47,669 
1,29,730 
}w,s7ti 
H«,»3S 
8, kls 

9,600 

isikVi 

l,57,t««- 

1,29.7:1* 

98,87*. 

1,00,44* 

8,46s 

T..t:il 

4,71,071 

23,002 

4,94,57:1 

United Kingdom 

Pnmee ., 

Other Countries 

61,2i»l 
1,11,961 

on; 

fi.KH) 

ii.m) 

69,691 

1,33,85;. 

9ii 

Total 

1,77,191 

27,299 

2,04,1*)*. 

\deu 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

10,9*10 

2f»,2o,*i0«i 

6iK' 

4,09,3*95 

2.N73 

]*1,90*. 

2!),2y.hl2 

S,l7;i 

Total 

25,3J, 9» 

4,12,23!) 

2;',4:),836 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

-‘eylon 

•Hraits Mettlemcntfl 
Persian tiiilf 

Hlier Countries 

.'>,97,12.«‘){ 

H. H.t.aW 

I, 63,09s 
23.211 

.lO.iri.?.'*! 

s,7J.>*sr, 

1,HH.!I*!2 

21, 

HO 

1.37*5 

6,28,06,6):. 
1,11,2),48.. 

10,s2,6o6| 

l,;4,t.8i.j 

till.! !-U| 

T.t,d 

7,tMMl,92s 

■ii,7r,ii;«) 

7,85,78,6ti;j 

Uiiiletl Kingdom 
.■’ranee 

:eylon 

loiigluing 

Siraits SetMomonta 

Aden 

Other Couiitiios 

2,30.13,41h 

31,23,341 

3,9.j,2m 

40.' 

1,27.1:1 

:i7; 

3,62u 

1 ni2^ 

•H I 4 V. 37;'‘oS30 

1,31,111. 

'ki?! 

T.dal 

2.59,81,73( 


3,74,99,12** 


41, Ui 

72( 

45,211 

Unitod Ring<iom 

Kranee 

Africa - Coast of 

Wuez 

Ceylon 

llong-Kong 

Straits SeUlcments 
Persian (iulf 
other Countries 

l,13,{»o.K? 
77,5K 
19,69: 
42,95,H:t 
61,29 
2K 

1.11.SI 
4,25 
2,19 

2,91.01> 
> 57.9M 

5 

s.io.wn 
■»1 l,i:4t 

>1 2 

) 6,99 

li 

1 ^ 

1,16.«1,896 

1,35,6:10 

19,6tO 

«,*H).772 

62,1:58 

1 312 

1,17.341 
4.261 
) 2.539 

j Total 

1 1,60,63,672^ 6,70,101 

1.65,33,778 

'iTjuted Kingdoii) 

'JStmits NettJemeuta 
(Other Countries 

te *5 

fi 

65.82,299 
1 66,068 
5,76,798 

1 Tiihil 

1 ftg.rio.wo 3 ,b.'>,»2 

3 92,36,162 
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1 Ikvlareu Real Value. 


Countries whence Iro- 




Principal Artlclcfl. 

ported. 

fleial YeiU" j 

April 

ended :U:!hi 



I80<5-H7 I 

1W47. 

April iNi’.T.j 



(11 uionths.)| 


1 

Tliread 

United Kiiigilom 


8.482 

3,08 (-26 


diiez 

2n,'J23I 


So.riou 


Cejion 

1.711 

8 

1.714 


Straits Settlements 


It 

6,140 


Other Countries 

2,3511 


2.,36] 


Total 


1(».581 

4,:{9,44fl 

Twiit 

United Kingdom 


8,76.918 

2,30.76,.6.6:i 


Su(jz 

20,76,218 

83..561 

26,68,779 


Covloii 


H6,49ti 

4,70,186 


StraitM Set tlomonts 


17,7tl5 

1,42,839 


Other tVnmlrioH 

13.452 


13,4.52 


Total 

2,62,)tS,]2» 

10,63,680 

2.»:3,Gl,8n9 

('titch and OaTnbier 

Straits Settlements 

fii. 2 tr> 

10,56‘i 

a3,K0t>| 


Otb».T Countries 

55 


5,6 


Total 


19,604 

83,864 

OrugR and Medicines 

United Kingdom 

7,21,208 

35,031 

7,66,842 


Knuicc 

251,S1W 

1,646 

31.643 


Stioz 

0 O.o7tt 

8.622 

6:3.601 


North America 

3:1,722' 

80 

3:t.803 


Afiica 

12 ,t-g(i 


12.446 


llojigKong 

117,174' 

26,970 

1,23.160 


China -other Ports 

4t.5:i2 

6 ,lt»0 

•l«.6:i« 


Straits Suttlcuieuts 

2,2«,t)27: 

13,773 

2,41,800 


Aden 

I0,2i:i 

489 

10,702 


lied Sea 

41,00-1 


44,6(M 


rorsian Oulf 

l.:i8,03n! 

1,864 

l,:i9,H94 


Other Countries 

lo,;D3j 

60 

l'V«;3 


Total 


8N.i:i9i 

l.j,I8,.386 

Dyeing and Coloring Materials 

United Kingdom 

2.7t,r!ll| 

1,763 

2.70,.547 


Cnmce 

5«t.o7r{ 

lO.hilH 

1.00,896 


Suez 

5,17,472' 

29,7S»I 

5,47,20't 


Jl«'iig-K<mg 

o.-iroj 

1,214 

10.820 


Straits Sf;ttleineuts 

5I,OHti 

10,401 

6I,41H» 


Aden 

0 |o! 

j 

910 


IVu-Hiaii (julf 

f>s,7<i|, 

:i,273 

1.01,974 


Other Countries 

2 t;,oiiiij 

7 

26,097 


Total 

10,7J ,7o(5 

60,290 

11,31,996 

Karthen an.l Poreclaiu-wars .. 

United Kingdom 

4,71,088! 

24,25^1 

4,96,379 


[■'ranee 

.S.U57 

160 

5«,2.'>7 



4,44:'; 

60 

4,-193 


llong-Kong 

48,747 

1,492 

W(,2:i9 


Straits Settlements 

■11.418 

674 

42,122 


Hhcr Countries 

12.(180 

K:{2 

13.612 


Total 

6,81.513 

27,189 

0,09,002 

Tolt 

.. 

-40,281 

j 

40,281 

Firo-wnrka 

IIong-Kong 

2,4«,l(55» 

299 

2,48,468 


>thcr Countries 

451,Nils 

3,159.3 

63,691 


Total 

2,»8,007 

8,992 

3,02,059 

Rax . . . 

. „ 

1,43.3 


1,433 

Piece Uoods 

United Kingdom 

4,80.200 

16.632 

4,76,832 



2.3,990 

3,346 

27.344 


)ther Countries 

»,U2 

-1 

0,112 

Tntsl 

4,93,31li 

19,077. 

6,13,288 
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British India, 


Doclared Real 


IVincipaJ ArticleB. 

Countries whence Im* 
ported. 

The now Of¬ 
ficial Year 
186ti-07 (11 
Mouths). 

April 

1867. 

12 MoTiths, 
ended 30th 
April 1807. 

TUreud 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

23,(MW 
1,494 

2,116 

640 

27,179 

2,143 


Total 

2«,557 

3,705 

29,322 

Other kluds 

United Kingdom 

Otljcr Countiios 

7,75r 

7ii2 

"4,2(14 

7,755 

5,026 


Total 

. 8,517 

4,264 

12,781 

[iVultsaDd Vegetables 

United Kingdom 
[•’ranoo 

S'orth America 

Africa 

Straits Settlements 
Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

40,135 

22,773 

18,916 

1,071 

8,93.5 

12,91.«i>7 

73,404 

2,030 
2.72H 
10 ,(HX) 

80.3 

21.021 

3.561 

4.2,19? 
2.5 .5(n 
2(!,9Wi 
l,<i7l 
9,42.8 
13,12,718 
rU.iKif) 


Total 

11,54,5)81 

40,i.'3i) 

14,9.),220 

flaa Materials 

trlasn, Manufactures of— 

Glass 

Unite*! Kingdom 
l-Vanco .. 

Suez 

Ilong-Kung 

Other Countries 

61,021 

2,45,749 

15.197 

I,70(t 

1,18.128 

22,957 

1,573 

16,818 

3,075 

16 

655 

52,597 

2.62,507 
17,273 
1,700 
l,l«,l+t 
23,512 


total 

4,03,737 

19,494 

4,33,231 

Beads 

United Kingdom 
l'’i’aiico .. 

Huez 

Africa 

ilinig-Koiig 

Other Coiuilrics 

3,02,.599 

43,M(5 

»!t,fl.57 

l(s,o:.7 

29,071 

5,li)4 

6,570 

1.850 

4,061 

6,120 

405 

8,09,169 
4.5.;^86 
1.04,313 
16,0.57 
34,191 
6.3tiy 


Total 

4,90,414 

18,000 

5,16,020 

Ware 

Jnited Kingdom 
s'«>rth America 
ricug-Kong 

Jliinii—otJior Puri a of .. 
itniits Setlicniciits 
Other Countries 

4,67,913 

S70 

1,70,8*10 

23.(;71 

2r..3oi) 

31,504 

11,040 

60,603 

5,2ii0 

l,(g>0 

300 

4,70.532 
876 
2,21,403 
2S,K71 

31,810 


Total 

7,20,102 

69.399 

7,89,501 

Glue 

Oruiu and Pulse .. 

. 

11.225 

1,600 

12,885 

Africa ... 
t'eylun .. 

J’orKiaii Uiilf 

Olbcr Cumitrics 

Total 

41,9.57 
56 I7i» 
4,67,867 
1,21,467 

6,87,451 

30 

7,847 

8,002 

15,879 

41.9.57 
60,200 
4,75,704 
1,29,<169 

7,08,330 

Quano and Manures of all.kinds 

Hnd Sea 

Other Countiics 

14,107 

932 


14,107 

932 


Total 

15,039 


15,039 

Gum 

Africa ... 

•Stniits Settlements 

Aden ... 

Rod Sea.. 

Other Countries .! 

62,426 

1,68,249 

67,666 

1,50,521 

19,422 

21,.58l 

7,499 

6 C 

2,046 

62,426 

1,89,830 

76.1(W) 

1,60,687 

21,466 


Total 

4,66,284 

31,193 

4,09,476 








1 Declared Real Value. | 

l^xincipai Ariiclcs. 

Countries whence im* 
ported. 

The new Of 
ilctal Year 
l«»-87 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1607. 

13 llontl^ 
ended 80tb 
April 1887. 

Ilalr, and Manufacturea of 

.. Total 

2S,m 

437 

24,421 

i&emp, and Manufactures of 

. 

1,40,146 

10,155 

1,59,303 

Hides aitd Skins ^ 

Hides ... 

United ithigdom 

Other Countries 

60,72}! 

7,715 

2,60. 

1,33S 

HIBIh' 


Total 

&0,4S6 

3,943 

62,881 

Skins 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Other Countries 

00,059 

8,246 

6,822 

5,32fi 

1,235 

96,284 

9,48.t 

6,832 


Total 

j 1,05,030 

0,560 

1,11,69^ 

Horn, and Manufactures of 

” - 

23.8.te 

829 


Ice 

North America „ 

1 ”.4a,84t 

7,13( 

2,49,972 

India Rubber, and Manufac 
tures of 

. .. - 

1 3(1,170 

3,259 

39.429 

Instnimeafs and Apparatus 
Scientific and Philoftopliical 
Of all sorts not otbenvise des 
crilxsd 


' 

1,38,546 

6,453 

1,44,999 

tVoty, and Mlumfactul'cs of 

United Kingdom 

Africa 

Straits Settlements 

Aden 

»>thor Countries 

47,527 

7,58,310 

lil>,302 

1,87,688 

8,308 

4,576 

3SH» 

432 

47,527 

7,58,318 

33.938 

1,88,084 

8,740 


Tufill 

10,31,301 

5,404 

10,30,005 

jjewellery and Plutc - 
j Jewellery 

Juifed Kingdom 
''i-anco ... 

Suez 

long-Kong 

Jther Countries 

1,96,15.5 

4,150 

71,34-1 

6,331 

33,172 

10,789 

4,C83 

375 

3,5tltt 

2,00,044 

4,150 

70,027 

6,896 

30,741 


Total 

3,10,142 

10,416 

3,29,55lj 

Plate 

Jnitod Kingdom 

Suez 

Jong-Kong 

Other Countries 

31,047 

2,350 

68,377 

2,863 

8 f 

3,834 

2,718 

88 

31,127 
6,190 
■ 61,095 

9.951 


Total 

94,643 

6,720 

1,01,863 

All oUier sorts 

Jnited Kingdom 

Prance .. 

Inez 

Hong-Kong 

Other Countries 

62,729 

9,309 

1,14,068 

18,473 

6,853 

2,698 

1,280 

”24 

65,427 
9,300 
1,15,,338 
18,473 
8,877 


Total 

2,00,422 

4,002 

2,04,424 

Jiito, and Hunufacturcs <tf 

. - 

21,628 

181 

21,800 

Lacquerod-waro 

. ■' 

2,160 

315 

2,484 

Leather, Manufactures of , 

United Kingdom 

Suez 

Other Countries 

4,82,299 

1,82,141 

25,080 

19,418 

192 

282 

s;«l,7l2 

1,82,333 

25,862 

.. 

Total 

6,80.530 

19,88? 

7,09,4(!t 


7ot, XII., riBi r, (j 
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Bnivsh Livlia, 




Declared Ileal VjUuc. 

rrlncipivl ArM4lo>'. 

(Juimtries whence Im- 
l»urtcd. 

The new Of 
flchil Year 

(11 Months. 

April 

1H«7. 

12 Months 
ended 30th 
April ISC7- 

Li'fUorH— 

AJo, I5ocr, and r<>rtcr 



2,1-1,910 

.07.6.0,18.0 

Ci*lor and oUiar furmciitcd (d- 
quoj'ri 


6,ord 


.0,061 

WiuuN aui] Li'ineni'.s 

United Kingdom 

J'^mtico ... 

Biujx 

Other Countries 

7,07,2at 

7.13. 

37,22. 

l,(i«.72:< 

H2,»2!' 

1.* 

1,312 

:!7.71,()00 
7,90,165 
7,149 
38,.067 


Total 

43,.t<v17 

2,.'»l,(h>! 

46,o7,481 

.SjiintH 

finited Kiug<lom 

Fvaiiee .. 

Mncr- 

StralUs Siittlemeiita ... 
Oihur Counlrios 

20.07,nil 
i.h«.>,2-r. 

8,(XM 
1,80,.'>17 
1.00,55: 

1.4.5,901 
1,54,727 

• 10,840 
7 520 

21,A3,876 
17,39,974 
8,009 
1,97,3.07 
1,08,072 


Tolid 

38,82,2.3.'- 

3,25,0.03 

42.07,288 

■jiicifcTH and MuiclicH 

.. 


2,8.09 

1,48,048 

MncliiurtK and Miudnncry and 
]iiirts thoi'cof txeiiijjtcd from 
Duty 


.5.5,U|{,00:t 

1.3.0,730 

60,23,333 

dzmbincs and Miudiincry iiut 
oscinitltd fmm Duty 


l',20.7ilt 

(i,35.0 

4,27.051 

da]waiul Cbivrl,!i 

... „ 

0.071 


9,672 

MuU 

... „ 

o:l,D:n 

5 25!' 

59,19.0 

JU-.liKil Sturw ... 

... 

1,00,oil 

U,!X)M 

1,67,818 

Metals - 
llMU - 
fiist 

UiiHed Kingilont 

Sirait .s ScfMcmeritiS 

MLor Couiiln.'s 

55, It)! 
22.1«i 

50,098 

1,11.257 

22,9.39 

9.93'/ 


Ti^tal 


66.098 

1,-11,133 

WriiU'-ld, but not Mamifiu- 
tnrod 

United Kingdom 

HUer (Nrtintrics 

50,0.3,890 
l,m),03i 

2,1.0,a33 

3,571 

52.78,932 

1,63,608 


Total 

52,23,033 

2,18,607 

6-1,42,540 

Miimifaidurcd 

Jnited Ivingtlonz 

Suez 

Vustrivli.a 
long-Kong 
itraitft Settlements 
)thcr Countries 

2.3,88,897 
4<1,1M 
20,'305 
41(t 
33,512 
28, U7 

1,06,233 

140 

60 

2,237 

535 

24,05,120 

46.254 

26,305 

482 

3.5,739 

28,682 


Total 

25,33,381 

l,t)9,201 

20,32,682 

Did fi>r re*wauufaoture 

Jnited Kingdom 
(Vtistraliiv 
)tbcv (.’ountHc.s 

4,112 

2.085 

0,733 

7,007 

2,112 

11,209 

2.6H5 

8,875 


Total 

13,580} 

1 

9,2391 

22,7a9| 
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Countries whence Jm- 
purttid. 

Decliirod B«al Value. 

Principal Aitlclos. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial A'oar 
imQ- 67 (11 
Mo nths.) 

ApWl 

1867. 

12 Months, 
ended 80 th 
April 1867. 

Plato /or Hulls of ijtcatnors 
and Flats 

. 




•>Stoel 

United Kiiigdoui 
(.’e.vloji ., 

Other Cojiotries 

5.57.174 

3(«) 

I0,8:W 

7.1 

5,68,012 
300 
. 88,46-1 


Tidal 

IhiSjm 

17,678 

6,56,776 

(.‘(•ppcr - 

l.’nito-l Kingdom 

Suess 

VustmUa 

SI rail« .SeiMcmenl s 
Other Couutne.s 

o,S!l,l)dl 

J ,«.> 
18,HI,tiH.5 
67.61)7 
i,58.,iyn 

63,128 

6,111 

13,011) 

1,9»1 

6,83,111 

10.866 

l8,.S4,28n 

80.623 

1,60,420 


Total 

27,i)i,7;«) 

1,17,566 

28,ltJ,3()5 

Wrought, but ct Mauufiio- 
iurod 

Ciiitod Kingdom 

Other Countries 

lt,SG,2l8 

1,16,012 

64,85,681 

6,26.218 


Total 

62,92,887 

1,16,012 

W,Il,8i«) 

lHaiiiifuttlurt'd 

Diiilod Kiiigiloiii 
(dlier (.’ouiitries 

68,581 

26,327 

39,174 

6,208 

f 1,08,05.5 

32,635 


* Total 

10,«08 

45,682 

1,W,51W 

Old, iiiohuliu' old (Joiu for 
rc-niiuiiifaeturo 


42,816 

1,15« 

' 4.3,5-45 

All otlicr Niu'ts 

.... 

13.168 

Ml 

33.:«)8 

Manufactures of, with othoi 
Aictuls ... 


35.52,768 

1,31,083 

-36,86,711 

JipoltcroriSfut;- 

Ciiit 

1 

IbiHi'd Kiiigdnm 
• dlier Countries 

7.r)»,2s)3 

8,4-W 

82,093 

8,-12,280 

8,-118 


Total 

7.67,741 

82,6!)3 

8,50,734 

Wroiighl. but n>-l .Miiimfac 
turod 

United Kingdom 

Other Couul.ries 

8(;,»)S8 

139 

3,1)16 

86,107 

136 


Tolal 

86,227 

3,016 

86,216 

MuuufaclurcJ ... 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

8t62.!i 

- 


3,62il 

86.5 


Toliil ■ ., 

4,518 


-4,618 

Tin - 

Cast ... „ 

United Kingdom 
i;oylou 

.Straits Settlements 
Persian Onlf 

Other Cmmtrlos 

1,02,.577 
9,218 
16,13,258 
6,ltH 
10,62;i 

1,00,1.51 

6;.3 

7,166 

1,02,577 

6,2-18 

20,13,709 

10,101 

17,822 


Totid 

20,74,851 

1,08,003 

21,83,467 

Wrought, but not Manufac 
tured 

United Kingilojn 

Other Countries 

1,80,522 
-W,l *5 

10,500 

700 

1,41.022 

40»845 


Total 

1,70,667 

11,200 

1,81,867 







m 


British India, 




Declared Real Value. 

PriiicIjmJ Articles. 

Countries whence ini- 
ported. 

rhe new Of- 
fieial Year 
18tHt07(ll 
Months.) 

April 

1867. 

12 Months 
ended 30th 
April 1887. 

Itfanufacturcd 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

ltt.222 

4,214 

20 

605 

19,242 

4,849 


Totnl 

23,'kHi 

62.5 

24,0S)1 

QuicksHvor 


3,72.172 

4,600 

3,77,672 

Jycad — 

O'ast 

United Kingdom 
other Countries 

93.397 
• 4,080 

988 

101 

(W.3S.5 

4,731 


Totiil 

1,00,027 

l.Oftf* 

1,01,116 

Wroiiiflit, Jiiil liul Manufiin- 
tured ... „ 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

2,60,071 

218 

2,70“ 

2,62,780 

218 


Total 

2,60,28!* 

2.7(*9 

2,62,998 

Manufactured 

United Kingdom 

J''rane<5 • - 
Other Countries 

1,81,573 
m 
■ ii.yoi 

2,518 

1,87,091 

bfH) 

71,901 


Total 

].9r,067 

2,518 

1,99,.58:7 

Mwurfacturcs oi (iornt.au RiWor, 
uf ISlcctrfi-PIatc. .'lud of Plat- 
cd-Warc of all Horta 


1 ,12,(121 

.5,133 

1,18.05-J 

Manufactures of Lantpa, C^li.an- 
dolicrfl, ChaU'ielabra, OaH-Vii* 
tings and other Hollow-ware 


1.40,.516 

208 

1.40,784 

Beales and Weights, including 
all Apparatus ffir Weighing, 
CompleUi and Incomplete ... 


2.5,201 

esr 

2.5,838 

All others uncmimeriitod 

... 

3,52,175 

49,317 

4,01,522 

Military a!id other Regulation 
Uluforms and Accoiitroinents 
Imjtortod for jtrlvtito nsc Ity 
persons In the Public Service 

. 

1,28,673 

7,382 

1.3.';,9.V> 

Music, Instruments of 

... ,> 

2,66,587 


2,84,062 

Musical or Rand Instiunients for 
Her Majesty’s Forces 


67,ftU 

7,659 

7t,669 

Oils- 

Anlmal 

... I) 

S,71H 


3,706 

Vogotablc, but not Essential 

... 

3,62,659 

(5,70* 

3.69,361 

Essential 


21,128 

4.375 

26.403 

Miucr.al 

United Kingdom 

Korlh America 

Other Countries 

40,164 

88,601 

7,509 

12,r3< 

, 3,m 

61,894 

88.50} 

11,000 


Total 

1,46,174 

16,23( 

1,61,404 

P.aiuts, OoloT«, and raintors 
Materials 

United Kingdom 

Franco .. 

Kong-Kong 

Other Countrioa 

6,.38.938 
22,286 
22.954 
77,85 

37.00C 

3.31. 

2 .t«« 

26,76 

6,75,047 

25,601 

2.5,617 

1,(»4,612 


T..lal 

7,62,028 

C9,7i» 

8,31,777 




/mpDri». 


133 




^i^idiUed UculA’aliio. 

i>riiiei]>Al ArUolcfl. 

.Countries T^Jieuco Im¬ 
ported. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
(11 

Months.) 

April 

1807. 

12 Moni1i.s 
ended HOth 
April 1867. 

Paper 

United Kingdom 

Cliina ... 

)ther C<nintric8 

11.77.747 

4S,dP!l 

2,»0,817 

49,282 

3,700 

1,089 

63,063 

16,27.029 

52,318 

16,497. 

2,94,470 

• 

Total 

17,7I.W0 

1,18,324 

18,90,314 

perfumery 

United Kingdo^) 

['Vance ,. 
iuer. 

I’tirsian Gulf 

Uthcr CountricB 

1,9(1,636 

33,«79 

8.076 

1C,4«d 

.5,054 

11 .(‘08 
6,193 
:i34 
4.907 
1,360 

2,11,503 
• 89,872 

8,.409 
21,367 
(5,414 


Total 

2 ,02.tKO 

24,662 

2,87,465 

photx»Kri\i>hk Matoiials anfl Ap¬ 
paratus 


70,009 

8,726 

71,335 

pitch, Tar, Daminer, and Aa- 
phult 

lliiitc<l Kingdom 

Straits Sotticiiients 
Other Oouiilrics 

70,760 

20,010 

7,279 

1,875 

6 ,SlO 

103 

72,036 

31,320 

7,382 


Total 

l,0i,039 

7,2frl 

i,n,33:i 

PlautJ*, Living ... 

... „ 

2,376 


■ 2,375 

Prccioufl Stones and Pearls, 
yiiaot 

Uuite<i Kingdom 

France .. 

Suez 

Hong-Koug 

Ad,en 

Persian Gulf 

Other (-'otnitric.s 

• 13.«3,0 

10,800 
1.09,325 
2,06,»(H 
1,35,6.50 
18,04,816 
82,-KM 

is.otio 

12,839 

10,800 

1,09,325 

3,18,900 

1,.H.5.55<5 

19,00,016 

83,400 


Total 

23,01,«2» 

1,14,200 

31>5,829 

printing and l.iUiograpliing 
T.vpc8, Macliiiics, Ac. 

... ,, 

1,85,089 

13,248 

1,98,337 

provisions ami Oilman’s Stores ., 

United Kingdom 

France ... 

Suez 

North America 
.ifriea 

Hong-Koiig 

Straits Settloiucnts 
Aden 

Persian Onlf 
Sonmoeunec and Meek 
ran 

Other Countries 

20f6<t,471 

1,20,062 

74.013 

12,151 
0,171 
20,120 
1,18,(591 
1,748 
1,30,UK 

79.014 

1,17,05( 

1,00,097 

10,627 

4,764 

61 

'i27 

8,623 

373 

2,828 

9,601 

12,914 

21 ,6L-Ut8 
1,.10,679 
78,796 
12,212 
6,174 
20,250 
1,27,217 
2,131 
1,33,031 

89,116 

1,29,061 


Total 

27,30,331 

1,50,705 

28,81,026 

Itailway Materials 

... ,j 

2,09,14,108 

10,62.307 

2,19,76,636 

Rosin 

... 

37,m 

083 

38.0-45 

Salt 

United Kingdom 

Persian Oul? 

Other Countries 

HI ,79,6.% 
3,21,346 
00,25tj 

3,88,661 

560 

9,736 

35,68,186 

3,21,896 

69.981 


Total 

36,61,137 

3,98,920 

39,60,063 




llr'dish India. 


i;u 




Declared ileal Vtduo. 

1 

Priticijial Articles. 

CouiitricM wliciico luif 
ported. 

ITio new Of 
ficial Yea 
18(Ml-r,7 (11 
Months. 

April 

18(57. 

12 Months 
ended SOtb 
April 1867. 

JSeodH 

Total 


l,33fa 

I.b5,800 

Seeds ffir fJnvtuUdiiK distriUtj- 
liuu by a I’uMic Society 

... .» 

b^Ouf 

2< 

13,070 

Sliclls 

.\frica 

.•\dou 

Persian (Sulf 

Other Covmlrics 

S3..5:W 

IM'- 

3a.7($.- 

1,25,738 

fii: 

-1 

.51,.530 
2,061 
3.5,763 
1.25,713 


Total 

2,111,592 

5J! 

2,17,111 

Sliijw, Parts of, ic. 

... „ 


l(l< 

(5,81,1)31 

Silk llaw 

rjonjC-KotiK 

Straits S<!ltl«;iucxits 
Persian (tulf 

Other C'juntrios 

3s,tl2,32(; 

3,u:t,»Mh 

31,721 
10,9.51 

2,(»u,70o 

20,538 

2,1»35 

310 

40,08.026 

3,21,21(5 

34.66(5 

11,270 


Total 

■J2,3«, 

2.20,612 

4il,68,168 

flilk, Vaiiufacttiics of - 
Piece Cioods ... 

Ujiit-cd Kinydoiu 
!‘Vance 

Suez 

Honjf-Ki.iijr 

ilhina -iithcr Ports 
•<lr.uts Sotllouicnts 
IVrsian iiiilf 

Other Countries 

l2,!tO,3({H 

15,1s,-138 
],‘»K,*)7I 
Is, 1(1.5 
10,«23 

02,007 

10.2U 

lN.2.%^ 

H1,13S 

lu,03;-! 

•131 

3.S7J 

1.1,83,275 
6,:li*,227 
4.02,102 
1.5,00.876 
1,18,707 
18,8.16 
10,623 
8,133 


Total 

30,15,SH J 

2,2(5,185 

41,72,1:60 

MamitHctiircs of, Mixed 

Ihiilod Kini;dou, 

I'Taiieo 

■iiicz 

Ihmy ?\oii;< 

Mher Coiiuh'ies 

J7.101 

«5.8I3 

«1,.5«2 

2,360 

1.610 

5.727 
2,61.5 
31 f. 

48.711 
6,813 
87,380 
. 60.712 
2,584 


Total 

3,01,812 

10,207 

2,16,100 

Sojil> ... * 

[hillcil Kinir<b'iii 

Other I'ovmtrics 

l,W,73n 

«t30 

8.860 

3,2.50 

1,19,589 

8.889 


'I'otal 

1,11.350 

12,110 

1,6:1,478 

SfX'cimons^ i11uKfruti\'<- of Natur¬ 
al SeiciKC iu;my 


2(7,158 

100 

36,568 

Sjdcos 

.\frii-a 

Ceylon 

llonji-Kong 

China • other Ports 

• 3,20,0(11 
4,H3,a.5l 
1,07,016 
22,H3f* 

52,388 

3,29,061 
■ 5,36,143 
1,07.016 
22.830 
1,18,488 
17,W.729 
39,010 
17,682 


Sniij.atra 

Straits SeUlcnicnts 
Persian fbilf 

Hher (’ountrios 

1,•18,3:10 
15,f>0,8tt« 
20,010 
14.230 

158 

1,80,833 

3,313 


Total 

27,84,317 

2,-15,ri2 

30,30,001* 

Htalionory except l*:vpcr 


2,0O.21i) 

2.1.737 

3,14,006 

Stoxio mul Marble 
I’nuirtuufacliu'od • 

Stone 

Marble 

> 

)' . 

1.37,703 

1,841 

1,39,5W 



J/npoHn. 


ISf) 


rrinclpsi] Arliclcs. 

Conntritis wlierice Im¬ 
ported. 

■Declared Uea! Value. 

The new ()f 
tidal Veai 

Mouths). 

Aj.ril 

1K(>7. 

13 Months. 

1 cnrled :!t»th 
j April 18C7. 

Siiffar anj ulLcr Haocharine Mat- 

United Kijigdom 

3,:t(V 

ri- 

3.382 

ter 

.Afriea 

:i7« 


37fl 


Manrittns 


a.cti.a'ii* 

■17.50,-Ml 


Jltmt'-Kiing 

t?.lo,5r,i 

20,7S8 

0,40,'339 


Siam 

1.21.tn! 


1.21.614 


Straits Settleim'nls 

l.oo.ltlK 

7,Hr».' 

].<«>»»61 


Persiiin Uulf 

fi.ll-H 


5,944 


Otlier Cutintries 

1,Ill,Ids 

1,090 

1,32,364 


Total 

5US,1'W 

4,03,1.<>3 

59,23,.321 

Tallow 

M 

7.101 

2,«10 

9.7 W 

Tea 

IbiiiK Kon^f 

7.3n,H>i7 

fW.721 

8..39.C08 


lUlier Ports of (.'liiiia 


31.701 

5.tU.ll7 


Straits Sf-ttleimnds 
Persian Uiilf 

1I.20J 

8,221 

9(1,561 

ll.2(h' 


tttber (^^unlnl.•s 

Vi» 

41 

5,170 

TelcKi’apbic Materials sual Ins 

Total 

l:i.ir..-27t 

1,02,717 

15,1)8,021 

tnimcnts 

. 

l.i(.V2l7 

25,717 

2,20,991 

Tiil'aceo. aixl Artii-los iisctl in 

l.'tiiti.'d Kingdom 

}K»,f5:t2 

20, «• 


the coJisumptiiiii of 

Soex 

:i2,:ioo 

ISI 

.33.491 


North Amcriri 

Afritsi ... 

a.im.om 


2,:t0.t)4o 

9,126 


•eylon , 

1,01.012 

10,2:W 

1.72.1SO 


llonff-Kon;' 


15,2:15 

.. 61,230 


diiiia Ollier Pori.s 

Ul.'lOH 

0,077 



Straits Settlements 

Aden , . 

b».717 

CO,591 

2,6(),3Kl 

10,717 


Utlier Coiititries 


115 

15,56.5 


Total 

H.tJil.tKW 

l.l({,4iHl 

10,1:4,Oft} 

I'ovs and iiaincs. iiiclMdin/,' l‘lav- 





ingCartls 


'2.7»,:>C,7 

18,817 

1^,381 

Umbrellas 


K, 11,0.77 

91.133 

7,35,190 

Wood 





Teak 

. 




Ikai’ijM and rianks 

Pnltod Kinirdnm 

lU.SiW 

Ml 7 

50.307 

i.NorMi Aitieriea 

8t».n.'s 

450 



blniUs Setlleinenls 

TiN.Snl 

7lW 



Other t Jounlrii's 

4ti,y;ii) 

2tl0 

50,330 


Total 

2,38,47‘.» 

2,32.5 

2,-l0,801 

Miists, Hpars, and Oaii)ieceti... 

United Kitif^dom 

8,l»l 

■to 

R.aifi 


S'orl.h Ameritai 

ii.nsi 

148 

35,132 


Ceylon 

41,(»I3 

3,588 

45.251 


Straits Seltlomcnts 

793 

24tl 

1,033 


Altlier Countries 

ir.,ut7 


15,045 


•Total 

8(),97«5 

■1.021 

84,097 

All otber Shapes 

North America 

123 


12.3 

-loylou 

I.U.IW) 

9,m 

1,19.8,32 


llonrftf* 

2s.79t 


28,791 


straits Settlerrients 

fi2,H3« 

2,481 

55,320 


Other Countries 

19,u3j 

3,HC1 

23.399 


Total 

2,12,780 

14,688 

2,27,4ti.S 





tS6 


Total Imports into MtiA India. 




Boclarcd Real Value. 

Principal Articles. 

(’ountrlea whence Itn- 
purted. 

The now Of 
flcial Year 
1666-67 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1867. 

1 

12 Months, 
ended 30tb 
April 1967. 

Mahogany ... 

Total 



MunufoctureB of 

. „■ 

41,723 

2,651 

44,276 

Ornamental ... 


36,014 

4,143 

40,157 

Wool 

Persian Gulf 
hioniiieciuieo and Meek* 
ran 

Other Countries 

6,72,602 

1,16,648 

3,200 

38,645 

4,820 

6,11,147 

1,24,766 

3,300 


Total 

6,95,750 

43,465 

7,36,215 

Wool. Mamifactxires of - 
Piece GootlH .. 

[Jiiitc<l Kingdom 
hVaiico -. 

'iticz 

Hong-Kong 

Pursiuii Gulf 

Other Oountries 

32,73,40.1 

83.<)33 

•1,0«,61(> 

682 

6,628 

21,316 

58,093 

17,033 

14 

i,oi7 

33,31,46? 

93,633 

4,23,612 

696 

6,62.9 

22,366 


Total 

37,92,606 

70,156 

38,68,763 

Mixed Cluoda 

[Jnited Kingdom 
iuez 

Other Countries 

11,09,110 

12,543 

11,871 

68,710 

85:} 

15,37,850 

13,396 

11,871 


Total 

11,03,521 

69,503 

15,03,117 

Braidfl 

. „ 

1,68,769 

18,218 

2,17,017 

Other Sorts .. 

.. 

2,79,883 

12,239 

2,92,122 

Allgthcr Articles which iivc ind. 
Included in any of theabtxve 
Classes, Bullion juid Specio c.\- 
cepted. 


13,31,414 

1,86,722 

15,21,136 


Guand Total Rm. 

29,03,87,154 

1,60,06.663 

30,63,93,917 





Ji-'-poHs. 


13 ; 


Principal Articles. 

Countries to which Gx 
jHirted. 

j Declared Ttcal Value. 

The new Of 
heiai Yea 
18(50*67 (1 
Months.) 

r April 
1867. 

12 Months 
eiKled 3(Kh 
1 April 1867. 

Animals, Living 

1 

Ceylon 

4,35,85 

27,74 

j 4,03,398 

Other Countries 

53-1 


534 

1 

1 

Total 

4.36,191 

' 27,741 

4,63,932 

jApparel 

I 

tJnited Kingdom 

H,S6e 

1,160 

16,129 

Mauritius 

41 ( 


410 


Ceylon 

18,»33 

38] 

19,013 


•Stmits Settlements 

13,415-i 

1,415 

14,839 

IvVdcn 

iPcrsian Gulf 

10,138 

4,186 

015 

10,773 

4.186 


Other Countries 

(5,316 

62 

6.378 


Total 

68,065 

3,C63 

71,728 

Art, Works of 

... 

4,839 

248 

4,887 

Matter 

Suez 

2.323 


2,223 

,Oevlon 

n,m 

20 

24,124 

Ktraits Settlements 

6.979 

662 

7.641 

PcrKiim (lulf 

2,115 

40fi 

2,621 

|()tlicr t’ouutries 

9,940 

1,660 

11,600 


Total 

45,681 

2,748 

48,409 

ftnrax 

tlnited Kingdom 

2,17.485 

88,612 

2.66,077 


Straits Settlements 

26,926 


. ,26,i*36 


Ot*er Countries 

3.769 

1.165 

4,934 


T<»t!l.l 

2,18,160 

39,777 

2,87,937 

Cabinet-ware 

tlnitcd Kingdom 

18,212 

1,310 

19,622 


cieylon 

2,793 

63 

2 .8.66 


Persian Gulf 

9,320 

698 

10,018 


Other Countries 

18,257 

37 

18,294 


Total 

48,662 

2,108 

S,m6 

Canos 

Carriages and C<inTeyancc» other 


2,833 

1,768 

4,601 

than liailway 

... 

2,425 

100 

2.625 

Coffee 

United Kingdom 

20,36,136 

6,17,437 

2.6,53,672 


[J'rMice .. 

Suez 

11,13,017 

716 

1,66,183 

12,69,200 

716 


Persian Gulf 

3,87,648 

99,179 

4,86,827 


Other Countries 

4,06,691 

1,36,699 

6,42,290 


Total 

39,43,206 

9,09,398 

48,52,004 

Coir 

tTnited Kingdom 

7,85.493 

31,830 

7,67,323 


Prance .. 

14,262 

833 

16,096 


Persian Gulf 

26,346 

6.525 

81,871 


Other Countries 

96,830 

1,697 

1,00,627 


Total 

8,74,931 

8(1,885 

9,14,816 

Cottonwool 

0nltcd Kingdom 

14,es,35,0to 

2,86,04,865 

17,51.39,0.';6 


Franco 

66,13,307 

18,26,364 

74,89,661 


Suez 

1,83,970 

20,700 

2,04,670 


Bong'Kong 

9,24,948 

8,15,020 

17,39,908 


China—other Forts 

1,04,98,479 

16,49,119 

1,20,4?,698 


Straits Settlements 

87,91;h 

38,444 

1,27,617 

1,26,367 


Other Countries 

7,89,067 

8,66,684 


Total 

16,45,62,776 

3,29,82,118 

19,75,64,894 


Voi., Xll.. PabtI. X 









Declared Seal Value. ’ 

Frinolpe^ Article 

Countries to which £: 
ported. 

c- The new 0 
ficial Ye( 
186(h87( 

Months. 

f-. 

April 
1 1867. 

. 

IS Monthfi, 
ended 80th 
April 1887. 

Cotton, Abnufacturcs of~ 
Fioce.Gocx^ 

United Kingdoni 
France 

Africa-Coast of 
ilauritius 
(Jeylon .. 
nong-Kfing 

Straits Settlements . 
Aden ... 

Persian Gulf 
Somneeanee and Meek 
ran 

Other Countries 

78,7£ 
8.18 
8,31,4(! 
1 28,47 

1 0.11,70 

1 48,21. 

11,80,74 
7.43,iKi 
15,04,85 

45.01H 

.'■>,(^,07 

7,83 

K 16 

1.18 
> es,i4£ 

1 

9 3..'53,.36< 

5 iU.16f 

86,177 

1.731 

14,321 

6 86,631 

7 8,3471 
8,34,46.51 

? 27,652 

. 9,74,854 

48,221 
15,04,099 
8,08,105 
16,51,027 

46,7.31 

6,22,9961 


Total 

oO.rd.O.V 

6,62,068 

65,13,13r| 

Twist 

Ilong-Kong 

Straits Settloinonts 
Aden .. 

Persian Gulf 
<HLtT Cuuntrics 

145,4o 
8.n.> 
76.13: 
1,17;2S. 
48.76< 

72,22.- 
1 1.111 
9,326 
3.<5(H 
1,211 

2,17,67( 

7,171 

81,450 

1,20.886 

49,i»71 

Cutcb and Qumbicr 

IV'lal 

Ciiitcd Kiugtlcm 
h’rjuiee .. 

Vortlj Aiiicric.a 

Siriul.s SirtHoiiieiits 
Other Countries 

3,92,88.'' 

2,8l,:Uf 

l.(Ut 

17.:W' 

.3,87' 

12.42. 

87,478 

3,22.-) 

44,020 

162 

4,80,166 

2,«7..5J0 

1 ,m'> 

61.4171 

S,S7« 

12,587 

1 Tdtul 

Dregs of GtageUy Oil „ !c, 

jOtiior (’'lUiiliics 

3.19,671 

2,S3.46, 

47.416 

41,716 

41 

3,67,087 

3,24,106 

4l 

Dyu||i^and Modiclucs 

■ 

1 

(. 

ToIhI 

’nited Kingdom 
'eyloii 

I<ing-Kong 
’htiia- other Ports 
traits Settlements 
'orsian Gulf ., i 

>t]ior Countries 

2,82,451 

l.02,r>(V 

11,871 

27.. 5u; 
13,12) 
16.))fi;( 
35,36. 

26.. 5U(i 

41,78)' 

]2„S»u 

2,457 

1,16.3 

0,842 

3IU 

i,m 

3,24,21' 

1,14,895 

I4,32» 

28,688 

18.98.3 

16,273 

37,887 

30.318 

Dyeing and CoK'riug Matorlals.. 

i 

■H 

Total 

juitectKingdoiu 
raiire ... 

^ucr. 

'lorth Amoriea 

Jape of Good Hoj}© 
long-Koiig 
'hluiv—other Ports 
traits Bottlemeuts 
den 

orsiaii Gulf 

onmecanoe and Mock- 
rau 

Ihor Countries 

2,31,837 

1,22.32,8fl( 
47,27,461 
4,21,8iH 
8,90,761 
2,976 
i.on 
11,610 
69,894 
4.647 
33,16,606 

3.7fi:.! 

69,430 

29,496 

6,76,862 

9,918 

48,816 

7,634 

112 

322 

6S.925 

m 

163 

2,01.33.3 

1,28.09.752 

47.37,360 

4.70,622 

6,08,.8,95 
2,976 
1,011 
11,510 
70,036 
4,969 
13,75,531 

69,58:1 

^oMhort ol S<nis ^ 

u 

(J 

Total 

nited Kingdom 
ranee ., 

ong-Kong , 

Ihor Countries 

1,94,42,74/ 

in,0S3 

33,882 

11,113 

10,476 

7,03.694 

30 
815: 
1 .6] 3 
1.934| 

2,01,46,439 

10,113 

34,6117 

13.02)5 

21 ,'tot' 

---- 

Trttal ,,i 

74,.561 

4,682! 

79,2:i(. 
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Declared Real 

Frinoipal-Artiolw, 

CquatrioB to which Bx 
parted. 

The new Of 
fieisd Tea 
1868-67 (11 
Months.) 

April 

1807. 

13 Honthji. 
ended 90& 
April 1867. 

Fruits and V^etables 

United Kingdom 

82,934 

0,6^1 

89,586 

Bremen 

1,002 


1,002 


Cape of Good Hope 
Mauritius 

1,368 

6,336 

1.13,797 


1,358 

6,389 


Ceylon 

7,782 

1,21,529 


Straits Settlements 

1 8.K27i ],15( 

9,977 


Persian Gulf 

7,«VH 

8,165 

11,098 


Other Countries 

13,Ssl 

1,234 

15,116 

Grain and Pulse - 

Total 

1,86,060 

10,032 

2,05,998 

Bazree 

. 

16,317 

4.13 

10,769 

Paddy 

United Kingdom 

56,340 

14,666 

69,5)06 

N'orth Amorictt 

47,32f 

12 ,0(« 

59,397 


Oftvlon 

6,34,663 

42,066 

6,76,709 


Other Countries 

54,133 

64,133 


Total 

7,91,-t54 

68,781 

8,60,235 

Klee 

United Kingdom 

96.77,112 

81,66,091 

1,21,43,206 

2,65,647 


Pranoo 

l,81,f*72 

84,075 


Spain 

52,4(59 

52,469 


Portugal 

lH.47i 


18,473 


North America 

1,20,073 

6,36f 

1,26,432 


W'est Tndlos 

7,95,02-1 

60,675 

53,5418 

8,45,7(>3 


Capo of Good Hope 

3.83,718 

4,37.666 


Malflives 

3.8H.014 

4(] 

.3,88.684 


Uoiirbi'ii 

21,0.3,401 


21,03,401 


Mauritius 

46,75,805 

3.84;«57 

60,60,462 


Ocylon 

02,70.3')0| 

8,30,9^3 

1.00,97,263 


Anstralia 

7,60.0731 

27,333 

7,86,395 


ITimg-Kontf 

tK),549| 

96..149 


^l^hina—other Porta 

56,0(57 

1.362 

57,429 


Siam 

1,04.244 

17,835 

1,22,069 


Straits Hettlcmonts 

12 ,16.626 

1,56.104 

13,72,790 


Aden 

1,32,179 

4,088 

1,36,207 


Vrsinii Gulf 

16,47,9851 

1,31,214 

17,79,109 


)thcr t^ouii trios 

19,66,6231 

58,231 

20,23,8.>4 


Total 

.H,29,5(»,037 

49,62,631 

3,79,12,9i>« 

Wheat 

?OH8t. of iVfricft 

Matiritiua 

13,174 

4,00,999 


13,174 

4,OO,05«) 


ycylon 

1.15,111 

4.3.711 

1,58.822 


Jtraits Settlements 

1.46.688 

2.000 

1,48,688 


Aden 

68,905 

12,320 

81,225 


Other Countries 

24,082 

24,082 


Total 

7,(58,969 

58,031 

8,26,990 

Barley 

Mauritius „ 

6,679 


6,679 

Other Sorts 

Bourbon 

80,073 


80,972 


rtaurlttus 

13,17,176 

80,395 

13,47,871 


yeylon .. 

3,89,629 

36,348 

4,26,172 


[long-Kong 

823 

1.39 

462 


!^hiu£fr“Othor Ports 

10,538 

225 

10,76;i 


itraiU Settlements 

83,171 

10.635 

63,806 

34,067 


Aden 

30,077 

8,990 


Othor Countries 

72,881 

17 

72,898 


Total 

19,84,967 

81,744 

20,66,711 




iljj BtilM 




) Declared Real Value. f 

FriDCipi^ Articles. 

Countries to srhioh E. 
ported. 

S' The newO 
fidal Yea 
1866-67(1 
Months 

f- 

r April 
itw. 

12 Hoflths, 
ended SOth 
April 1867. 

Gum 

Total 

3,0 

8 31 

■ 

3 3,331 

Hair, and Uanufactures of 

. „ 

7 

1 

711 

Hemp 

United Kinffdom 
Persian Guu 

Other Countries 

93,OC 

85,5^ 

9,6> 

16 

13 6,06 

14 1.30 

fill 

Hemp, Manufactures of— 
Oanjali and Cliurnis 

Total 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

l,39,ia 

3,5fi 

5o 

0 8,26 

3 2,661 

“j 1,1',S89 

i 3,59? 

’1 sliai 


rota] 

4,10 

5 3,56 

6,718 

Other sorts ... 

North America 
Mauritius 

Ceylon .. 

Australia 

Other Countries 

4,17 
r>,5o 
10 ,aw 
9.4W 
46,4i4 

2 ,12b 

4,1/6 

6,.'»56 

10,289 

0,486 

48,575 

Hides and Skills^ 

Ilidos 

Total 

United Kingdom 

France .. 

Bremen ... ][ 

Gibraltar 

North America 

Straits Settlements .. 
Other Cuimtries 

76,951 

a3,21.34( 

l,76,0«i 

66,4(N 

7,056 

7,41,296 

35.120 

33,282 

2,126 

6,54.911 

10,983 

1,26,118 

167 

13.850 

78,060 

38,76,261 

1.87,046 

56,44H) 

7,066 

8,69,414 

2 a, 2 % 

47,132 


Total 

43,03,664 

7,06,029 

60,68,693 

Skins 

6 

C 

Jnited Kingdom 
'i-ance ... 

Iremen ... 

>ibmlfar ... " 

^’orlh America 
>ylon 

traits Settlements 
>thcr Coimtriea 

16,33,413 

12,024 

60(» 

1,200 

5,62,216 

8,681 

1,21,604 

230 

1,66,075 

3,086 

65,261 

^1 

16,794 

2 a 

16,89,488 

16,110 

600 

1,200 

6,07,477 

8,902 

1,37,888 

265 


Total 

22,20,658 

2,30,462 

24,00,320 

Horn. „* .. j 

I 
1 

i 

United Kingdom 
>auce ... 

lauritius '' 

)ther Countries 

2.64,001 

83,368 

1,606 

12,167 

33,213 

11,194 

607 

3,18,204 

94,602 

1,608 

12,674 


Total 

3,82,224 

44,914 

4,27,138 

India Bubber i 

I 
C 

c 

hited Kingdom 
remen.. 

Ibraltar 
ortb America 
iraits Soltloments 
hina 

8,398 

1,761 

2,434 

62,158 

3,180 

13,985 

!k»,534 

22,38;i 

1,761 

2.434 

62,158 

3,189 

80,634 

Ivorj'— 

Manufactures of .. tJ 

H 
0 

Totiil 

nited Kingdom 
raits Settlemeiils 
thor Countries 

67,830 

12,468 

6,802 

3,462 

41,519 

1.662 

47 

1,12,410 

14,021 

6,P02 

3,500 


TulfU .. 1 

K,7S3 

1,6991 

1 

24.832 
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1 Dociftred Real Value. 

Prlooipol Articles. 

Countries to which Ea 
ported. 

The new Ol 
- ilcial Yea 
1866'67 (1 
Mimths.) 

i April 

1 1W7. 

jis HouO]., 
ended SOth 

1 April 1867. 

Not Maimivtured 

. United Kingdom 

ms 

nHUH 

.1 7lj500 


Hong-Kong 


i 62 

2 22,660 


Straits Settlomonts 

1 ,«] 

2 If 

) 1,062 


Other Countrioa 

9.S3 


1 0;337 

Jewellery, including Piste— 

Total 

i,(H,»7j n 


Rate 

Jeu'ollery of Gold, or of Silver 
or oj i^ocious Stones set ir 

United King<lom Tots 

1 

1 340 

340 

Golu or Silver 

United Kingdom 

Other Countries 

3.53 

2 



1.7Ch 

1) 4 



Total 

5,23 

2 4 

) 6,272 

All other kinds 

United Kingdom 

8 ,.W 

lot 

) 8,653 

1 

Othor Countries 

1,81 

10 , 

1,015 


Total 

10.36 

20 

10.508 

jjute 

Unit<’<l Kingdom 

63,41,f)0(] 

7,28,76S 

70,70,668 

I 

l'’rance .. 

62.081 


62.081 


N’orth America 

8,2».82r 

36, rot 

3,63,531 


Other Countries 

20,410 


20,41(1 

Jute. Manufactures of - 

Ti*tal 

67, 41,216 

7,05,474 

W,00,800 


Gunny Bags ... 

United Kingdom 

22,680 

10,41,084 


22,580 


North Amcric.a 

1,69,333 

12,00,417 


Jape of Good Hope 

17,l7n 

4,100 

21,270 


Jcylon 

l.lO.m'l 

1,054 

1 ,12,6.10 


s'ew South Wales 

l,7«,37!i 

135 

1,70,614 


Jliina • oUier Ports 

30,335 

3,.500 

33,8tt5 


"^traits Settlements 

2,01,600 

18,.556 

2,20,246 


\dcn 

11,790 

1,350 

13,UU 


‘crKian Gulf 

10,021 

3.50 

10.371 


)thcr Countries 

13,162 

3.9<X) 

17,062 


Total 

16,34,80.; 

1,93,178 

18,27,983 

Gunny Cloths ... 

■nitod Kingdom 

2 . 0 .'),r»fia 

6.5,70.5 

2,81,287 


•forth America 

17,64.2.58 

5,22,06.1 

22,86,321 


'iipc nf Good Hope 

2,120 


2,120 


nstralia 

47,47.5 


47.47.5 


)thcr Countries 

7,821 


7,821 


Total 

20,27,2.56 

6,77,768 

‘-’0,05,024 

Twine and Rope 


6,488 

41 

5,520 





Shell 

Jnitod Kingdom 

11.04,9.50 

99.042 

12,94.001 


'nince 

1.06,100 


1,06,109 

i 

iromon 

10,37.3 


10,373 


Tibmliar 

1.975 


J.97.5 

■ 

•Jorth Anieri<5ft 

2.2.5,314 

12,515 

2.37,830 


ustralia 

2,760 


2,760 

S 

traits Settlements 

1,673 


1,673 

c 

thcr Countries 

4,182 

2.213 

6,305 


Total 

15,47,246 

1,14,670 

16,61,916 

stick 


31,260 

4,000 

36,266 

Other kinds ... ... ■ 

„ 

1.454 

440 

1,008 

heather, Manufactures of— 


12,927 

246 

13.173 

Maps and Charts 

.... „ ... 

25 


2.5 






U2 


Sritinh. India. 


Peelarod Bea! Value. 


Piificipal Article. 

Countries to which Ex, 
ported, 

The new'Of 
ficial Yea 
1868*67 (1 
Month#). 

! ■ ■ ■ 

April 

,1867. 

12 Months, 
ended. :-(th 
April! ser. 

Mate 

North America 

Other Countries 

64,82}i 

16,100 

4,.394 
306 

09,33.3 

15,417 


Total 

70,{i;J8 

4,703 

84,640 

MotulH, Indian Mimufacturcd .. 

Mauritius 

Ccyluu 

Aden 

Persian (luU 

Other Countries 

S.lOH 

4l,4i0 

i\m 

30.021 

61.061 

1,143 

979 

1.188 

6,108 

42,652 

10,198 

38.173 

a3,149 


Totiil 

1.47,ri» 

- 11,4(K) 

l.Sit.m 

Musk 

ITiiiled Kini'dom 

Other Countries 

Tuta) 

fi.Wfl 

2,2(58 

13,133 

—_ 

9,855 

2.2(58 

13,123 

Natural CurioHiUe« 


1,685 

.. 

l.OSJ 

Animal 


3,305 

j 2,365| 

Vegtilabltt, but nut Essential 

United Kingdom 

Fnuice 

North Americ.a 

CiiiKJ of Good Hope 
Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Australia 

(..'liina 

Aden 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

4,]3,!).>9 
3.731 
42,934. 
8,200 
1,81,433 
21,515 
58,381 
18,1 Mi 
14,391 
53.8 n 
50,81,9 

1.41,70S> 

• • 

4.675 

833 

4.r.37 

2.534 

47 

2,(KI5 

11.689 

33,432 

5,64.668 
2,731 
47,(500 
9,028 
l,NS,9(»i 
24,0 ip 
5a,:581 
18,193 
16,390 
64,4:10 
63,281 


Total 

8,(57,375 

l,«i},350 

10,47,735 

Essential 

Lliiitcd Kingdom 
llongKong 

Straits Bcttlemoiits .. 
Aden 

>ther Countries 

9.381 

3.798 

(5,819 

13.078 

70,733 

1,08.3 

800 

260 

61 

2,495 

10,464 

4.698 

7,079 

1.3,139 

73,318 


Total 

1,03,799 

4,089 

1,08,488 

Mineral 

.. 

3,37.*) 

113 

3,418 

Opium 

Ilou;; IvonK 

Cliina -other ports 

St rails Setl'leniciits 
«Mher t^'untrica 

3,(U,69,439 
6,83,46,089 
54.72,877 
38,6:18 

21,00,176 

61,25.337 

4,11,845 

6,000 

8.28,69,611 

7,M.71,417 

58,84,722 

34,638 


Total 

10,45,17,031 

89,43,3.57 

11,32,60,.388 

rei-fumery ... 

IIong-Kong 

Other Countries 

2i,.510 

107 

7,2S0 

28.790 

107 


Total 

21,017 

-,») 

28,897 

I^rccirtus Stones and Pearh 

■ 

United Kingdom 

France 

Hong-Kong 

Persian Gulf 

Olher Countries 

3,91,000 

69,600 

61,390 

5,305 

35,468 

3.600 

10,099 

... 

4.000 

2,93,500 

60,600 

72,389 

.5,305 

39,488 


Total 

4,5.3,683 

17,499 

■1.71.183; 





mmmrnmrrrKniy'} 'ikvti'i i-'j— r 

I^ndpal Articles. 

Conntriee to whicli Ex¬ 
ported. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial Tear 
1986-67 (U 
Kenths.) 

April 

1867. 

12 UonthSf 
ended aotii 
April 1867. 

ProTlsiona and CHluKm's Stores 

tlnitod Kingdom 

Koith America 

88,606 

'887 

2,690 

61.205 

887 


BoJirhon 

83,01( 


83.016 


Mauritiia.s 


6,lli 

1,40,301 


Ceylon 

77,821 

4,65] 

82,474 


Ilong-Kong 

1,00,601 

16,670 

1,17,269 


China-other Ports 

2T,19I 

6,66S 

29,867 


Straits Seftlemcutw 

77,066 

18,072 

96,037 


Other Couiit'Hes 

68,26.1 

2,867 

61,120 


Total 

6,15,133 

C7,9;33 

6,73,066 

Bag! 

IJuitetl Kiiigdoiii 

20,0.6s 


26,058 

.N'orlh AJiiorica 

20,727 

?.03:i 

33,730 


T.ital 

CVK. 

7,02:1 

59.808 

Salt 


1.12,714 

323 

1,12,867 

Saltpetre 

United Kiiigduni 

20,7:1,000 

2,32.640 

23,06,21.5 


l''riU)ee 

2,7lil 

2,761 


North Aniorira 

3,0(),4;is 

51,347 

4,'14,785 


Australia 



3,071 


t'hina other I'ni'ts 


08.32>- 

6,r.o,:{;K5 


Other I'ouiilvius 

.Yl,29i 

3.20' 

50.578 


Total 

21l,77,l;il 

3.86.61' 

33,6.3,0.16 

Scaling Wftx 

Seeds - 
Oil- 

. 

7‘> 

- 

700 

Linseed 

rnllcfl King'loin 

I'Vance 

32/)0,W.-) 

I,n2n 

l.H.WN 

3.3,67,011 

1.028 


Nortli Ainorioa 

36,20.222 

6,63.32.' 

40,8:1,517 


i.viji.; of (mkkI Hope 
Sh-iiifs SiHMcmoiit.s 

3,02.'. 

'170 

3,<V2.', 


Other Coiiiitries 

‘18,60-6 


•i«,r)0.5 


Total 

«8,2»,7«i 

6,"l,.83l 

75,01,615 

Mustard 

Ihiito'l Kingdom 

i.co,.60-; 

i.o:ii 

1,71,228 


I'Yance 

U,t0.6 


If,40.5 


>ther Ouiinfrii-H 

2,iC7 

i-’n 

2,218 


Total 

1,8:3,161 

1,77: 

1,81,011 

Tippy 

United Kingitom 

J'Vaiii'i: 

3.00,020 

2,».6,:'.10 

23,61! 

3,.30.218 

2,95,519 


Other I'omitno.s 

00.6 

31 

636 


Total 

0,02,7.6:1 

23,«5li 

6.26.403 


IJtn'ted Kingdom 
franco 

70.10.2.61 

72,702 

2,78,11:; 

72,04.367 

72,762 


Other Countries 

431 

600 

1,021 


Total 

70,89,«7 

2,78,70:1 

73,68.160 

Tool or Oingolly 

■'r.'mce 

ll,70,fl2t 

00,073 

12.37,807 


>lUcr Conatries 

69 . lie 

ll.8rt» 

1,11,305 


Total 

12,70,310 

81,862 

13,62202 

Other Sorw .. 

Jnitod Kingdom 


1.27.676 

2,76,600 


■T'ance 

10,:i0.717 

37,559 

10.74,276 


N'orth Anjcrica 

7»,12S 

70,428 


■itraits Settlements 

2,loot 

263; 

2.423 


Other Comitrioa ; 

67,001] 

8,1H]I 

r..273 


T.dal^ 

13.2M2«i 

1.7;‘<.67o' 

14.08.005 











lit 


Britilh tfutin. 


Ddolarad Beal Yoltie. 




MtQtindOowrifR 


silk - Manufactures of 


Countrie^whlchEx-'^®^*'^^ ^ 

laetWT (Ilf iw7. 


I'Dnlted Kingdom 
iMiuirttiaa 


la HetUomo&te 
itHbar Countiieti 


Cnited Kingdom 
•Kraiioo 

lotLw c’ountrie# 


. Wited Kingdom 
iV'rancc 

SVXC7. 

Africa—Coast of 
Sonruccuiiuc and Meek- 
ran 

Other Count riea 


,. ignited Kinj/doin 
France 
Mxica 

! Mauritius 
|(;cylou 
'llongKong 
istmils SettlemciitH 

IaUcu 

jlt.r.1 HCiV.. 

JVrHiuii (tulf 
Dtber Countries 


.. Mauritius 
Ceylon 
China 
Biunutra 

Stndts Hettlcmcnta 
Other Comilries 



Spodntens illustratlvo of Natu¬ 
ral Science In any De}virtmcnt 


.. United Kingdom, 
France 
llremcn 
Gibraltar 
North America 
Boxirbon 
Matirltlus 
Ceylon 

Straits Settlements 
Aden 

Persian Gulf 
Other Couutiios 


3,96,59ll 1>15|730 S,02,31 


1,23.893 16,667 1.39,46 

16,920, 996 17,91 

16,740 7.878, 24,11 

1,23,401 22,^1! 1.46.82 

83,125 20,309, 1,03,33 

■le,65,72ll 2,00,271, 12.85,* 




Bxp<yrt». 


1# 



Countries to which Ex 
ported. 

Declared Heal Value.' . 

■ ■ 

Principal Articl«s. 

The new 0: 
flei^ Yoa 
186«-67 (1 
Months.) 

r April 
1867. 

12 ifmths, 
enii^d 80th 
April 1867. 

Spirits 

. Total 

95 

1 12 

0 1,071 

Stationery, Country 

United Kingdom 

93,37 

9 

98,379 

Ceylon 



31,028 


Other Countries 

46 

7 e 

659 


Total 

1,24,87 

1 9 

1,24,966 

Sugar and other Saccharin 

3 United Kingdom 

6,54,76^ 

20.37. 

6.8-t.I39 

Matter 

Bremen 

Ifl.OOt 


19,006 


Africa- Coast of 

16,811 


16,8K>i 


Ceylon 

9K458t ,i.t,26(l 

H.Hia 2.07S 

1,38.784 


China 

6,887 


Aden 

l6,3i; 

3.3.61 

18,7(«| 

91,4571 


Persian Ou'lf 


1 6,831 


8<mmec»nec and Meek 
ran 

6,6Sd] 68: 

1 

6.36.3 


Other Countries 

j 16,967 

69r 

17,6t)3 


Toial 

9,ll,*68j 87,191 

9,98,659 

Tallow 

United Kingdom 

lit* 

414 


Straits Settlements 
Other Countries 

1.312| 

2,134! 231 

1,312 

2,365 


Total 

3,8«0 

23] 

4,091 

Tea 

United Kingdom 

North America 

Other OotintrioH 

35,35.736 

3,71,712 

88,47,446 


66,781 

751 

KM 

66,781 

85.5 


Total 

36,03,268 

3,11,816 

39,15,084 

Tobacco 

United Kingdom 

6.951 

1,137 

7,088 


Bourb'iii 

7.681 

7,664 


Mauritius 

94,612 

6 

94,517 


Cevlon 

8,808/ 

702 

8.51(1 


Straits Scttlemcnfs 

60,1711 

2,093 

52,266 


Aden 

3,15,ii6.3| 

22,480 

3 , 37,743 


Other Countries 

61,170^ 

1,968 

68.129 


Total 

6,33,459 

28.377 

5,61,836 

Wax 

T'nUcfl Kingdom 

• 1 . 0 . 804 ! 

2T0 

47,071 


Other Countries 

129j 


129 


Total 

• 10,030 

2-0 


Wood- 





Boards and Flankx 


37,750 


:19.306 

Masts, Spars, and Ourpicces . 


74 


71 

Ornamental ... 

riong'Koug 

64,041 


ft},129 


Jthor Countries 

32,744 

3.089 

35.83:} 


Total 

8fl,795j 

12,477 

99,262 

Teak 

Juited Kingdmii 

0 , 16 , 177 ! 

2.01.7517 

11,17,971 


Mauritius 

1,1I,707| 


1.11,797 


.'hlna 

2’t,fl90' 


24,690 

I 

Straits Sottlemcols 

30,770j 


20,770 


’ersianGuJf ^ 

Jthcr Countries 

16,0811 
1,28,6361 

5.300 

16,081 ' 
l,;}3.93f; 

1 

Total 

12,18,164| 

2,07,007 

14,26,251 

Vou XIL, Taut I. 

fi 
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Bntiih India. 




Declared Real Vidue. 

• Principal Artielei. 

Countries to which Ex¬ 
ported. 

The new Of¬ 
ficial Year 
1866-67(11 
Months.) 

April 

1867. 

12 Months, 
ended 80th 
April 1867. 

Wool 

United Kingdom 
tVance ,. 

Simnieeanoo and Meck- 
ron 

Other Countries 

72,13,132 

16,710 

4,085 

16 

5,67,010 

77,70,142 

16,710 

4,086 

. 


Total 

72.33.942 

6,57,010 

77,90,962 

ffocH, Manufactum ot— 

United Kingdom 
hYance ... 

Buez 

North America 
Mauritius 

Ceylon 

Persian Gulf 

Other Countries 

12,49,355 

^,72,694 

70.040 

82.313 

7,17(» 

61,021 

l,23,»2t* 

13,183 

2,17,064 

1,89,981 

1,440 

8,700 

1,060 

280 

85,KU7 

130 

14,66,409 

11,62,675 

71, 

39,013 

6,220 

61,301 

1,69,826 

13,813 


Total 

25,29,705 

4,52,632 

29,82,287 

All other Articles which are not 
included In any of the above 
Classes ... 


7,88,304 

1,00,605 

8,88,80i 


Grand Total 

40,77,39.592 

5,77,72,973 

46,66,12,665 


The Re-exports, or export of foreign merchandise, which it is 
unnecessary to give in detail, amounted to £1,178,356 in value 
for the 12 months and to £1,086,036 for the eleven months. 

Bullion and Specie.- -The imports and exports were follows 
Jn detail:— 







Tmporlt < 2 /' Bullion ttud i^preit. 


1^7 


iMrORTS. 





The new 07 


23 Months, 




ficial Year 

April 

ended dOtlf' 



1866-67 (11 
Months.) 

1867. 

April 1667. 


1 Gold. 

Dnlted Kingdom, indudittg Suet ... 
France 



84,76,899 

6,57,419 

1,86,156 

1,06,960 

36,12,065 

6,63,379 

Coast of.Africa ... 



1.4i6,68<i 


^46.630 

6,49,311 

Red Sea 



6,48,311 


Aden 



3,15,416 

16.^ 

8,32,315 

AraUa 



46,37« 


48,87i 

Persian Gulf 



12,40,848 

32^ 

12,73,643 

Bourbon 



16,3iKl 


16,300 

Mauritius 



8,47,677 

... 

8,47,677 

Ceylon 



69,64,607 

6,87,130 

78.51,687 

Australia 



76.92.338 

6,17,180 

83,09,618 

Singapore 




1,21,960 

10,18,860 

Bouiboii 

Cbina- 



... 



Hong-Kong ... 



1,91,70,162 

14,86,350 

1,96.56,Si<2 

Other Porta of .. 



62,09,289 

2,51,239 

65,23,628 

()tber Cuuntries ... 



12,676 

12,876 

Total 



4,58,14.721 

84,68,676 

4,03.73,384 


j SILVER. 

Cmtcd Kingdom, includ- ( Private 

76.28,191 

23,10,553 

99,38,743 

ing Suez t Government 

34,96: 


34,051 

France 

66,00,711 

19^491 

66,20,209 

Other Countries in Europe ... ' 

B8i 


880 

Coast of Africa ... 

2,80,131 


2,80,136 

Red Sea 

10,63,63! 


10,53,632 

Aden 

10.27.93J 

68.00( 

. .10,96,933 

Arabia 

88,993 


33.094 

Persian Gulf 

26,27,87] 

4,74,735 

30,02,606 

Bourbon 

61,801 


61,806 

Mauritius 

46,421 


. 46,420 

Ceylon 

42.14.85J 

2 39,401 

44,54,343 


96,60,226 

18,700 

3,97,668 

99,66.792 

18,700 

Ponuiig and Malacca 

3,98,692 

8.798 

4,02,390 

China— 




Hong-Koug 

2.66,98,777 

29,69,216 

2,86.67,993 

Other Porta of ... 

2,72,73,985 

86,70,281 

3,09,44,266 

Hlnm irri''»te 

65,016 

660 

65,676 

oiain (Government 

20,070 


20,070 

Other Countries .. 

9,685 

9,000 

18,685 

Total 

8,66,64,323 

1,01,62,780 

9,67,07,112 

Total or Gold and Silver. 

United Kingdom, including Suez 

1,11,39.040 

24,46,709 

>,35,86,740 

France 

71,68,13fi 

1,26,460 

72,83,68i 

Other Countries in Europe 

88C 


881 

Coast of Africa .. 

4,26,660 


4.26,66C 

Red Sea 

17,02,843 


17,02,8® 

Aden .. . 

13,43,346 

84,^ 

14,28,248 

Arabia 

82,37<1 


82,3711 

Persian Gulf 

87,68,714 

6,07,635 

42.76,218 

Bourbon 

94,106 


94,IOC 

Mauritius 

3,92,997 


3,92,997 

Ceylon 

1,11.79.360 

0.26,620 

1,21,06,980 

Australia 

76,92,318 

6,17,180 

83,09,618 

Singapore 

1,05,36.391 

6.19.526 

1,10,66,917 

Penang and Malacca 

8,42,017 

3,798 

3,46,816 

Cblua^ 




Hong-Kong 

4.88.68,929 

44.45,666 

4,83,M,M6 

. Other Porte of .. 

•8,26,43,274 

30,24,620 

8,64,67,794 

Siam 

76,086 



Other Countries ... 

22,660 


3i;660 

Total... 

13,23.69,014 

1,36,11.404* 

14,69,80,508 


Tot»1.. . 
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lirUUh India, 


KxroitTS. 




The new Of- 


12 Uontbs, 

Countries. 


ilcial Tear 

April 

etided 30tb 


18(W-G7 (11 
Memths.) 

1867. 

April 1807. 


Uoi.i), 

('iiited Kiiigdoiii^ including ISuos 


Cfl,2i,7T5 


68.34,775 

France 

Coast of Africa 

Red 8ea 

Aden 

Arabia 

Persian Gulf 
daiuritiua 


3,50,5«8 


3,60,598 

leylon 

iustnUia 

Singapoie 

Penang and Malacca 


1,G4.000 

36,^ 

6,0W> 


1,61,000 

36,'900 
5,000 

Obiuu— 



Hong-Kong .. 


{),32( 


9,320 

Other Ports of 


8i4 


840 

Other Countries ... 





Total ... 



1 7.8,91.4‘W 


Bn-VRR, 




United Kingdom, including Huez 
Franco 

f Pj'ivato 
< GovcrnTueiifc 

30,1.5,140 

45,03,186 

4,0iX 

45,09.186 

»tbe^ Countries In Europe 
'oast of Africa .. 


ri,(m 


6,000 

ied Boa 

Vden 

Arabia 

j Private 
( Ooverument 

2;»3,5<X> 

52.350 

6,000 

... 

2.9;:.y00 

52.350 

6,00i) 

Persian Gulf 

OomlKyu 

t I’rivatc 
) Government 

10,21,073 

2,yi),00il 

43.50t» 

10,04,.07.3 
2,60,000 

Mauritius 



500 

500 

.’eylou 


73,31 .r)<H» 

3..5f.(«K) 

76,81,600 

Singapore 

j Pri vat e 

7 Uitvcrnmcnt 

3,1],389 
25,<tyo 

13,020 

3,21,409 

2.5,V)9« 

Penang and Malacca 

Ihina— 

i’Private 

7 Uovcriiiucnt 

28.,525 
•l,d00 

6,^ 

3t,W 

4,500 

Hong-Kong 

Other Ports of 


2‘2,'000 


32,000 

^iam 


20,400 

... 

30,400 

)ther Countries ., 

(IVivate 
■( Government 

12.010; 

6,000' 

12,040 

6,000 

Total 


l,6U,23..5fi8 

4,10,620 

1,73,40,218 

ToTAI. UK fj01.lt AVI) Hi 

.VKM. 



I'liJlcd ifutgaotii, iiicluUiiig buez 
{''iiuice 


1,43,49,104) 

8,60,598 

4.000 

1,43,53,100 

3,.'>0,C98 

.)ther Countries in Europe 



Jojiet of Africa ... 


6,000 


6,000 

led Sea 

Vdon 

Vrabla 


2.93,60f) 

57,360 


2.93,600 

67.350 

Persian Gulf 

Bourbon 


12,81,079 

43,.000 

13,24,^3 

Mauritius 

Jcylon 

Australia 

Bingaporc 

I'cnat^ and Malacca 


7j,W,^ 

8,74^^.5 

38,025 

500 

3,50,000 

13,620 

6,600 

78,45,500 

3,87,305 

43,625 

China— 


Hong'Eong .. 

4U 

0.320 


9,320 

Other Ports of 

,7 

22,840 


32.840 

Biam 


20,400 

18,040 


30,400 

Other Countries .. 

... 


16,040 

Total 


2,43.15,031 

4.16.62(F 

2.47,31.6,51 








FitEK SEA-BOENE rMES>RT TRADE OF BRITISH 1>'D1A WITH FOREIGN OR EXTERNAL PORTS. 


Free Sea-Horne Imports, 
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Feee Sea-Borne Export Trade of British India with Foreign or External Forth 
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British /tniia. 







'Free Ska-Borue Export Trade of British Ikdia with Foreign or Exteritai. Ports. 


Frse Sea-FtTm Export *. 
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Total Yalat oj British Imports and Jlrports. 


Tlie total value of tlic Imports and Exports (including Treasure) 
of Britisli India, by Sea, from and to Foreign Countries, in each 
of the Years ended 30th April was :— 


Years. 

IjiroRT.s. 

Exports. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1841 . 

10,303,193 

13,833,070 

24,034,263 

1843 . 

9,629,901 

14,340,394 

23,970,195 

1843 . 

11,046,891 

13,707,621 

24,814,516 

1844 . 

13,012,476 

17,999,554 

31,012,030 

1845 

14,506,537 

17,697,052 

32,203,589 

1846 . 

11,583,438 

17,844,703 

29,428,140 

1847 . 

11,830,587 

10,069,307 

27,905,894 

1848 . 

10,571,008 

14,738,435 

25,309,443 

1849 

12,549,307 

18,638,244 

31,177,551 

1850 . 

13,696,696 

18,383,543 

31,980,239 

1851 . 

15,370,598 

18,705,439 

34,070,037 

1852 . 

17,292,549 

20,798,342 

38,090,891 

1853 . 

16,903,240 

21,519,803 

38,422,103 

1854 . 

15,994,615 

20,778,435 

36,773,050 

1855 

14,770,927 

20,194,255 

34,96,5,182 

1856 

25.244,783 

23,639,435 

48,884,217 

1857 . 

28,608,284 

26,591,877 

5.5,200,161 

1858 

31,093065 

28,278,474 

59,371,5.39 

1859 

34,545,650 

30,532,298 

65,077,948 

1860 . 

40,622,103 

28,889,210 

69,511,313 

1861 . 

34,170,793 

34,090,154 

08,200,947 

1863 . 

37,272,417 

37,000,397 

74,273,814 

1863 . 

4.3,141,351 

48,970,785 

92,112,136 

1864 . 

50,108,171 

66,895,884 

117,004,055 

1805 . 

49,514,275 

69,471,791 

118,986,066 

1806 . 

39,515,426 

62,591,301 

92,106,727 

1807 . 

30,639,283 

47,729,612 

78,308,894 
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Govern- 


Bnlish India. 


TtiUd intports in the 

twelve months muled April 1867 . 


Into 


Wlicuce lini>orted. 

Bengal. Bomlwy. Sind. 

Total. 


Got.o. 


^Kmiii Honfral 
; „ l?i)iiibay 

• ' „ Hitid 

i MiMlvn*! 

■ V liritish Burmah 


/■From Bom gal 
j. \ „ BomU'iy 

Sind 

g I „ Madras 
^ „ British Burmah 


Riiptios. 

IjSO.riw 

84,6m 

1,75.510 

RupeesJ Riipooa. 
69,480 

...: 2,71,467 
1,18,026 

1,34,601 j 

Rupees. Rujiccs.' 
6,02,165; 6,64,561 
3,10,146 

Rupees. 

11.26,208 

7.32,313 

1,]8.«20 

2,19.101 

1,75,510 

4,10,710 

3,1^,10?; 2,71,467 

8,12,311 

5,(U.56l 


1,00,000 

::: ■" 


!!. 

1,00,000 

1,00,»(K) 

. 



1,00,000 

6,10,710 

3,ia,107| 2,71.W 

8,12,311 

6,61,561 

24,71,156 

Silver, 


, ^Froni Bengal 
i I „ Bombay 
■5 ; „ Sind 

'Z I „ Miidriw 
^ „ British Burmah 


. ('From Bengal 
Pji „ UutuUay 
* g ^ „ Sind 
® 6 j „ Madraa 

„ Britisih Bunnah 


... 1,16,100 . 21,41,100 70,10,612 02,79,712 

.. 29,27,216| .. 24,20,259 42,41,604 .. 95,88,978 

-. i 7,41,471 ... 0,500 . 7,47,971 

61,86.300.10,81,300, ... . 9,29,150 81,96,760 

• 36,08,0131 ..| 1,76,850 .. 87,84,892 

1,27,20,557 19,38,871 24,20,259 jof),68,954 79,48,662 >,16,97,803 

..i ., 20,03,046 ... 20,03,946 

..26,16,000 .„ .. 26,15,000 

6 , 00 , 000 , .. .. 6 , 00,000 

. 14,00,0001 .. ... 22,000 14,22,000 

6,60.000i ... .. 6,50,000. 

• 20,60,000 ; 6,00,000 25,15,000 20,03,946 23,000; 70,90,946 


Total of rrivato and Oovommont 1,47,70,657124,38,87140,36,269 |86,73,9fl0|79,70,602'3,86,8( 

Total of Gold akd Silver. 


‘ ^ ^'I'Vom Bengal 
I .. Bombay 
„ Sind 
i „ Madras 
^ g Brit ish Burmah 


30,77,916 

76,09,800 

40,33.552 

1,75,580 

13,59,497 

12,15,901 

! 

62,06,726 

46,60,21175,84,0731,24,09,864 
45,51,650 ...11,28,36,291 

1 6,600 .. 13,66,907 

1 .. 0,61,150: 98,36,861 

1,76,850 ... 47,10,402 

1,62,81,267. 

27,50,978 

62,06,726 

|93,85,21l!86,85,823 

|4,11,69,405 







CoastiiKj A\r>j torts. 1 o 5 

Total ]^oiy>ori8 in the twelve months mded 30/4 April 18?>7. I 


Whither Exported. 


Bengal. Bombay. Sind. Madias. BrilUh | 
I I Bunnah. I 


. {lo Bengal 
“ I „ B(in)bay 
„ Hind 

P Madras 

V „ British Bunu.ali 


/To Bougnl 
^ I „ Bombay 
„ Kiiui 

C5 „ Mivirus 

„ British Bnmiah 

Toial 

Total of Private and Govt. 


Rupees. 

60,580 

6,19,850 

8,78,002 

Rupees, 

72,255 

3,3.1,224 

4,40,585 

Rupees. 

1,46,256 

Rupees. 

1,87,295 

1,14,513 

33,550 

Rupees. 

3,74,756 

14,000 

14,65,002 

8,64,004 

1,40,256 

2,85,358 

3,89,35.5 








... 



14,0.5,f)92 

8,54,064 

1,40,256 

2,85,358 

3,89,355 


. /To Bengal 
Ig „ Boinlwy 
2 -( „ Sind 


t „ Madras 
^ 1. „ British Bunnah 

Total 

/To Bengal 
• „ Bombay 

fe-v ». Sind 
O M Madras 

( „ British Bunnah 

Total 

Total of Private and Govt. 


12,000 

18,72,293 

1,01,25,100 

30,89,180 

24,00,270 

63,74,140 

18,78,018 

18,400 

01,34,gw 
8,49,010 

19,88,100 

30.34,392 

58,241 

1,28..58.0(>-|. 

27,39,932 

24,00,270 

83,23,074 

1,21,13,200 

'l,2<l.0S,458 

1,18,63,590 

18,90,413 

89,71 ,fi51 

.30,93,633 

1 

ec 

14,03,94(i 

2,60,000 

10,16,000 

5,06,0(B 

.35,00,000 

9,76,000 

1,35,000 

44,76,000 

6,00,000 

10,16,000 

15,28,946 

2,60,000 

16,63,946 

10,15,000 

6,00,000 

3.5,00,000 

11,01,0110 

77,71',940 

1,36,73,3091,28,78,690 

23,96,413 

X.24,71,561 

47,93,633j4,02,13,58a 


Total of Gold and Silver. 


/'To Bengal 
■g 5 } „ n«mibjvy 
„ Sind 

£•2 „ Madras 

3 1. „ British Burmah 


.J »l.m,485 ... 97,71,727-W.SS,147 

78,6H0 ..26,2i,260 9,63,^32 

.. .87,60,494 ... ... 37,.'K).U»4l 

37,00,089 08,20,726 18,100 1,97,811 l,08,n3,».').6 

1,12,63,832 ... 20,21,660 .. 1,32,85,472! 

, 1,61,38,491 1,.87,32,06125,42,669 l.S®50,90fll.51,82,083:4,93,53,71 if 


Total 


i:.r. 
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i i Ks. i Rs. i Bs. Rs. 

nVtftl V^lue of Impoi’ts of Treasure ...' 29,3dp33 ! 14-.o4-,719 ■ 1,01,51.232 43,39,327 

Ditto of Exports of ditto ...; 31,02,209 ; 9,92^739 1,72,14,519 ' 55,71,238 
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CHAPTER 

THE ADMINISTRA TIDE OF CIVIL JU&TICl'), 

ItvKistratian, 

Since tlic year 1842 tlie Goveniment of India had licwi occu¬ 
pied with the iiiiprovtjraeut of the law of Resgistration. An “Act 
to provhle for the Registration of Assurances” was finally passed 
as Act XVI. of 18G4, was amended in 18(55 and finally ainonded 
and consolidated as Act XX. of 18(5(5. Under this Act no instrument 
in writing affocting immoveable property to the extent of one 
hundred Rupees, or upwards, and no written lease of immovea,bh) 
property for any period exceeding one year, can be recodved in 
evidence in any Cdvil proceeding, or bo acted on by any pnlilio 
Officer, unless registered. Provision is made for the registration 
of wdlhs and written authorities to adopt, and of all written in¬ 
struments whether concoijung movciablc or immoveable proper¬ 
ty, but the registration of such documents is not compulsory. 
A special effect i.s given to the registration of bond,s andpther 
written obligations for the payment of money. The amount se¬ 
cured by such an instrument wdicn duly registered may be reco¬ 
vered without the institution of a .suit, the registered security 
being enforced as a decree of a Civil Court. 

M(ulr(ts .—The chief feature in the working of the. A('t wa.s 
the d(*rease in voluntarily registered deeds. The 'Registrars 
were up to March 18(57 remunerated by a commission on the 
fees colloctod at the fate of 25 per cent, up to Rs. (50(1 and at 10 
pm- cent, on all sums above that. Fixed .sahu'i(;s have now been 
substituted ranging from Rs. 75 to 150. Twenty-three Sub-re-; 
gistry Offices were alndished for want of work. The Regis¬ 
trar General made a tour of inspection during 140 days in, 
which 7 Registry and 81 Sub-Registry Offices were visited. 
'I'fio following table gives the working of tln,^ Department 
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MadrM, 



Number of Registrations. 

Registration. 




1865-60. 

1800-67. 


(12 months.) 

(11 months.) 

Of Instruments relating to im- 



moveable property ... 

108,922 

89,229 

Ronds, Contracts and Miscellane- 



ous Documents 

19,911 

11,190 

Decrees affecting immoveable 



property ... 

10,959 

13,142 

Total number of Regi.strations ... 

139,792 

113,567 

Collections ... £ 

1.5,423 

24,187 

Expenditure ... £ 

17.636 

21,123 


There was no return of refusals to register unless nn appeal 
was preferred. The number of refusals recorded during ISOU-tiT 
was 1,06G, Appeals were preferred to the Registrars in 
161 cases, in twenty-five of which the Registrars ordered 
registration, and refused to order it in 186 cases. The actual 
number of instruments registered under the orders of the Re¬ 
gistrars was 20, and under the orders of the Courts !)7. The 
number of sealed covers deposited was 38, of those 37 purported 
to contain Wills, and one an authority to adopt The number 
of such deeds presented open was 71, of which all but<wnc were 
Wills. The registration of this class of instruments is chiefly 
confined to the Tamil Districts. The number of instruments 
specially registered was 7,961, against 12,715 in the previous 
year. The decrease is attributable to the enhanced cost of spe¬ 
cial registration in the case of instruments of small value. The 
numbcT of instruments presented for registration in a language 
not understood by the Registering Officer and accompanied by 
translations was 106. The number of registrations on jrayment 
of a penalty was 236, The number of special Powers of Attor¬ 
ney attested during the year was 1,484, and of general powers 
474. There were 1,478 attendances at private residences by the 
Registrars and Sub-Registrars in person, and 190 by persons 
deputed under a CommisMon. The number of searches was 
638, and of copies and extracts granted 1,479. Tire General Re¬ 
gistry Office and the Mofussil Registry Offices were but little 
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resorted to for the purposes of search. Sixty memoranda of 
decrees affecting registered instruments wore received from the 
Courts. Some instruments were declared invalid, but no case 
had yet occurred of a registered in,5trument being declared a for¬ 
gery. 

Bombay .—There is no return except of the Bombay Small Cause 
Court, of which it is remarked that the number of applications for 
the summary enforcement of obligations specially registered was 
239, being 214 in excess of the preceding year. 

Bengal .—The Act commenced with tlie 11 months which consti¬ 
tute the official year. The number of deeds registered was 106,787, 
against 98,183 which represents eleven-twelfths of the number 
registered in 1805-66. Of these registrations 92,370 W'ere com¬ 
pulsory, and 74,411 optional with the parties concerned ; and of 
the optional registrations again 45,215 were of instnmients affect¬ 
ing immoveable property, and 29,190 of simple money bonds or 
otlier personal contracts. The aggregate receipts of the def>art- 
ment amounted to ii29,310, and the aggregate expenditure to 
£20,712, which lol't a surplus of £8,598. The receipts were the 
greatest in Calcutta, and the Patna, Bhauguljiore, and Kajshahye 
Divisions; and they were the least, as compared with the work 
performed, in the Chitfcigong and Cuttack Divisions. 

N. W. Provinax .—The new Act made no change in the per¬ 
sonnel of the Registrars, who wore u.sually the Di.strict Judges 
with senior Uncovenanted Judicial Officers, Cantonment Magis¬ 
trates and in some cases Teh.seel3ar.s as Sub-Registrars. The 
total number Registrations was 1,43,934 of which 1,21,740 paid 
fees in 1800-07 against 1,20,012, of which 1,09,095 paid fees in 
the previous year-. The foes realized in 1800-67 amounted to 
Rs. 2,48,088, or an average of little more than Rs. 2, being 
Rs. 82,640 more tlian in 1805. The details of the principal 
classes of de'eds are as follows ;— 



1805-60. 
(12 months.) 

1866-07. 

(11 months.) 

Of Instruments affecting move- 
able property compulsory 

41,340 

. 50,258 

Ditto. ditto Optional 

22,914 

20,947 

Bonds and Miscellaneous Docu¬ 
ments 

42,975 

41,719 

Wills . 

114 

156 

Special Instruments ... 

1,020 





ICO Punjab md Oudh. 


Punjab .—The following comparative statement shews the («- 
hint to which the practice of registration has increased during 
the last two years 


Number Registered. 

i 1865. 

1 1806. 

Deeds of sale or gift. 

■ 12,7611 14,121 

Deed.s of mortgage on land, &c. 

15,245 

' 18,430 

Leascvs and conv(;yauces for temporary 
transfers of real property, ... ’ .;. 

330 

600 

Wills, . 

110 

60 

Authority to adopt, 

31 

83 

Contracts, 

1,970 

2,288 

Obligations for payment of money. 

21,.524 

25,524 

Betrothal and the Mke, 

129 

180 

Total 

52,112 

01,202 

Amount of fees received, ... R.s., 

41,833, 

50,570 


Ou<7/i.-»-The progress of registratioii was gradual but satisfac¬ 
tory. The total number of deeds registered was 70,409 against 
71,100 in ISli.! The fees increased rather more than pro- 
pn-tionally. There was a falling off in the registration of obliga¬ 
tions for the payment of money, the result probably of bad har¬ 
vests, and high prices. 


Kind of Deed. 

1865. 

1866. 

Deeds of sale or gift of teal property. 

Deeds of mortgage in do. 

Leases and ooiiVeyances for tcmi)orary ) 

4,337 

10,823 

1,064 

4,343 

12,100 

1,144 

transfer of real property, ... ) 

A gricultural leases, 

905 

778 

Wills, 

Autliority to adopt, 

164 

89 

63 

50 

Betrothals &c.. 

142 

113 

Contracts and sales of moveable properly. 

2,815 

3,003 

Obligations for the payment of money. 

28,421 

26,207 

Receipts for money, ... 

1,.502 

2,197 

Other Documents, ,.. 

20,910 

26,445 

Total, 

71,106 

76,469 

Amount of fees, fea. 

36;501 

40,153 






Sojistmtion. 


ICl 


The increase in tlie uimiher of deeds of tnortgage was owing 
to the progress of tlie settlement operations. 

Central Provimes. There, arc no returns. 

Brilish Burmah. Tliere are no returns. 

Berar. There arc no returns. 

Mywre .—Tlie Registration Act was introduced in May 18G6 
and wa,s .scarcely in full operation. The tofcd niinibor of docu¬ 
ments registered was 7,30tS, of which ,003 related to monetary ob¬ 
ligations ; dO'd to pensonal contnacta, d4 were recci])t.s .and quit¬ 
tances, 121 leases, .1,047 deeds of conv'eyanco and 18 wills or 
authorities for adoption. The fees amounted to Ihs. 0,730 and 
the e.xpcnditure was R.s. 11,018 being an excess of expenditure 
over receipts of Rs, 1,882. There were 9d Registry Offices, in¬ 
cluding the (Jencral Registry Office at Bangalore. 

Com'jj .—The total number of instruments registered was 703 
against 181 in 1861. The receipts from fees wercRs. 1,340 .against 
lls. 270. Only oiu! Will was de].iosited for safe cu.stody. The total 
cost ol establishments for registration was Rs. 1,420, being Rs. 80 
in cxtaj.ss of the receipts. The want of publicity given to the 
introduction of the Act restricted its operations. 

The Civil Courts. 

M.VDEAS. —There remained 02,d00 Orii/inal mifr from 180d ; 
1,80,001 were instituted in 1800; and 1,010 were remanded or 
ro-admitted. The total nuitdirr during the year wa.s, 2,54,110, 
against 2,52,003 in 1805. These 2,54,110 suits came before the 
following Courts:— 


Pauehayots 

... 080 

Village Moonsiffs 

... .51,747 

District Moou.siffs 

...101,241 

Cantonment Small Cause Courts ... 

... 1,871 

Principal Sudder Ameeus 

... 4,250 

Assi.stant Agents 

47 

Civil Judges and Agents 

... 1,805 

Judges of Small Cause Courts 

,.. 32,400 

2,54.119 


Of the whole 78 per cent, or 1,89,092 suits, were disposed of by 
the following agency leaving 03,053 imdeeided at the dose of the 
year:— 

\ui-. Xll., Cin I, 


u 
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Madrat. 


Courts of Judicature. 

Ordinary 

Suits. 

Small 

Causes. 

Panchayets 

.630 


Village Moonsiffs 

40,132 


District Moonsiffs 

46,770 

66,109 

Madr,as Court of Small Causes 


20,096 

Cantonment Small Ciuise Courts 


1,806 

principal Siiddor Amcens ... ... ... 

1,149 

1,864 

Assistant Agents .. ... 

39 


Civil Judges and Agents . 

480 

496 

Judge.s of Small Cause Courts 


10,2.60 

Do. as Principal Sudder Amoons ... 

1 271 

. 


89,371 

1,00,621 

Total 

V---^ 

.. 

1 

1,89,992 1 


The decisions in these cases including those pending from 18C5 
were in the aggregate. 


Decified on merits 

1.03,618 

1.09.128 

DiHintssed on default 

14,406 

13,728 

Adjawted or witlidnuvn 

47,348 

43,747 

Otliorwine disposed of (not including suits 
merely trainsferred) 

Pending 

4.025 

.3.293 

62,321 

62,844 


Suits remained on the files of the Lower Courts on an average from 
11 days ill the Cantonment Small Cause Courts to 2 yeMs, 7 
months and 20 days in ordinary suits in the Assistant Agents’ 
Courts. The suits instituted during the year were of the fol¬ 


lowing character:— 


Description of Suit 

1865. 

1866. 

Connected with land revenue 

Otherwise connected with land ... 

For houses or other fixed property 

Connected with debts and wages, &c. 

Do. do. caste, religion, <tc.... 

Do. do; Indigo, Sugar, Silk, &c. 

Total 

6,646 

13,395 

5,192 

1,41,156 

458 

2,282 

6,776 

13,583 

5,5.30 

1,41,070 

416 

2,126 

1,68,129 

1,68,500 

















Tht Civil Courts. 


1C3 


The following table exhibits the working of the Iliffh Court 
in its Original Jurisdiction :— 



There were pending before the High Court 48 regulivr and 
273 special aiipeals, ami 94 regular and odd special appeals 
were I'occivcd in making a total of 142 regular and 831) 

special appeals. Of these 94 were regular and 248 special from 
Civil Judges, 317 regular and 318 special from Principal Sudder 
Ameens, ii.r r<'gular appeals from Collectors and 9,530 regular 
from District Moonsill's. The appeals were tlms disposed of :— 


Regular. Special. 


Decreo.s confirmed 

08 

530 

Do. amended 

7 

10 

Do. reversed 

20 

48 

Suits remanded 

14 

18 

Apjtoals dismissed adjusted or withdrawn 


28 ' 

Do. otherwise disposed of 

2 

20 


There were thus dispo.sod of 111 Regular and (JGO special ap¬ 
peals; 31 regular and 179 speend appeals remained on the files. 
The average duration of appeals was 3 moirths and 1 day. 
In 32(i Civil Petitions before the High Court the orders and 
were continued in 193 instances reversed in 49; 2(1 were disinks- 
ed on default, 2 remanded and 1 otherwise disposed of leaving 55 
pending. In 215 Criminal Pctition»,l39 were dismissed, without 
perusal of record, in 20 the sentences were confirmed, in 7 amend¬ 
ed, in 19 reversed ; and 5 were otherwise disposed of, 1 with¬ 
out perusal. 

The total value of suits stood thus :— 

V : 



let 


Bomhay. 



18C5. 

1866. 

Before the High Court, Appellate Side ... 
Do. other Courts—Original 

14,01,125 

18..37,65H 

1.50,22,138 

174,84.07 (i 

Do. do. Appeal 

15,08,287 

20,19,733 

Total 

179,31,851) 

21.3,41,468 


BoMTiAY.— Tlie imnibor of origiiiiil suits instllAitoil ii) tlie Hio'l! 
Court was 1,G17. Tlicro wero also S7 ajtpcals from Division 
Courts, of wliicli 30 wero disposod of. Of tlio wliole, 7-<S 
cases were docided, 824 dismissed; 1,210 motions were made 
and 2,031 orders were givam in (!lianiln?r.s. Tliero 32 Ecele- 
siastical, 29 E(jiuty a.n<l 342 Jnsolveney motions. Of applica¬ 
tions for probate and administration 193 w'ere Ecclesiastical 
and 474 Insolvency. Tlnu'e Avere 11 Ecclesiastical, 17 E<pnty and 
287 Insolvency causes. Tlien^ were also 2 s|)ocinl causes from the 
Small Cause Courts both of which were dispo.sed of. 


Appellate Jurisdiction. 

1865-66. 

I’omb 

inj^. 

1866-67. 

IVnd- 

ing 

Regtdiir Appeals 

.30 

12 

51 

24 

•Special „ 

l,0;)l) 

322 

1,050 

17 

Applications for Adiuiiaion of Spc.- 





cial A}>}K'nls 

1,016 

17 

92.3 

29 

Miscellaueou.s Applications Crantial 

1,119 


1,447 


5 , „ Jiojcctcd 

191 


199 



Rcriu.lntion DUIrU-f (':iar1s. .-There were cm|iloyed iti those 
courts 10 Judges, ] Joint Judge, 10 Assistant judges, 9 Prin¬ 
cipal Suddor Aineeiis, 8 Sudder Amcens, 7G Moonsills and 744 
Pleaders. The Joint Judge was at liutnagherry, where the ar¬ 
rears were very heavy. The suits pending from the previous 
year were 40,529. The immhcr itisUtuted was 123,325, making 
a total of 103,854. The munber of decisions was 138,852, leaving 
25,002 .suits pending. Of the suits decided, 11,991 were for 
laud, and the remainder concerning debts, ivagos, &c. There 
wore 114,715 of the decided suits oognisahle by Courts of Small 
C.ansos. The average time the suits ponded was 5 months and 
4 d.avs. 




The dull Court). 


1C5 


SMh .—Tlic Sindh Couiis’ Act wns asscnti’d to by tlie Go¬ 
vernor General on 2nd June. The purcdy judicial functions 
hitherto exerci.sed by the Coinniis.si()iu>r in Sindli were abolished. 
The Judges of the Subordinate Guurts wore a|i]i(jiiitod by him and 
the mode of executing decrees against coilain [iiivileged Sirdars 
was loft to his prcsciii)tion. The numln'i- of suits .ni the 
flics wa.s 10,1.OS; against 11,028 and the number (balded 
0,.52.1; against 10,024. Of tb(,( suits decided 0,504 were for 
Plaintiffs and the re.st fur Defendant.s. The ^■alu(( of the suits 
wasRs. 8,GO,.547, against Rs. 5,50,770. The number of appeals in 
Sindh was :)47, and the number decided 247, leaving a balance 
of 100 appeals. Tlie. number of ap])eals in liS(i5-(i(i was 408, 
and the numb(!r decided 314. The value of a|)y(eals wa.s Rs. 
15,304, against Rs. 20,151. 'I'he number of appeals in the Snd- 
der Coui’t was 54, and the ]uimber decidcsl was only 0 and the 
duration of ('aeh was 201 j day.s against 55h in the jwevious year, 
a length due to 1ln( fact that the Suddfir (.nurl. had not gone on 
circuR since 1805. 

Aden .—The number ul' suits was 2,208 a.gainst 2,474 and 
the awiivds 47,277. 


Small (Jnatte Votirf.s .—The following tiddo gives the watrking.s 
of the Rombay court;— 


1 

•Jj 

y. 

i.Aitt'iinit lili-' 
KoUwl. 

I'Vc8 currit'il 
' fiillict-n- 
1 ilil 

1 tcTJiiaciit. 

t. 

To 

y. 

1 i ' 

Aniioui) roc"^iv- to .Snil.(r.S| 

Cu| ill CitXl'8 ill t'UHliX ilo I 

<li-cri,‘><l titid ennui tiinl^ 

.(2<.l. 1 'iiiilUTOiiiii- 

, til. 




J{s. 


Its. ; H.4. 

iH65*'>r>, 

22,lies 

2.n.(i4.02ii 

2,rd},.iTfl 

1 v.i'i'; 

4,:(;i,n.77 ; 4,RH,2ll7 

lR6C-'.i7 

22,433 

* 27,2R,4:):i 

1 


1 

1 .Vj7,rrt4 j 5,0],7:!3 


The entire oxpcn.scs amounted lo Rs. 1,53,725 .and deducting 
the net receipts, Rs. 2,05,051 there is a surplus of Rs. 1,12,22(i. 
The number of suil.s in.stituted lor sums ov(!r R.s, 500 wn.s 1,212 
against 1,154, and in 148 of siudi snit.s the claims were in excess of 
Rs. 1,000, the excess being abandoned. The oxec.ss abandoned in 
all the suits amounted to Rs. 31,082. There woto tiled in tbo 
4 Courts of Poona., Ahmednuggar, Belgaurn and Ahmedabad 
12,508 suits, which, with 1,388 yiending from the previous year, 
makes the trdal 13,086. 'The nundrer di.sposed of was 13,306, 
leaving 680 on the files ,it the close of the year. Of the suits clis- 
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posed of, 11,158 were for amounts below Rs. 100, and 2,148 for 
amounts from Rs. 100 to Rs. 500. The average cost of each 
suit was Rs. 8-2, and the average duration of the suits was 24 
days. The receipts wore Rs. 92,040, and the baiauce, after 
defraying the co.st of maintaining the (Jourls, was R.s. 3(),955. The 
receipts exceeded the cost in 3 Courts, Po<jua, Alimednuggur, 
and Ahineilabad. The Court at Belgaurn had a deficit of Rs. 
5,337. A Small Cau.se Court at Poona supplaute<l 4 Moon.siffs’ 
Courts, and its receipts were more than double its expenditure. 
The number of suits in the Small Cause Court Kurrachee was 
1,903 against 2,050. The number decided was 1,021 again.stl,799. 

Bengal. —The suit.s on the orljinal side of the High Court 
were :— 

j T®'s TAo Tit : i Ts I 


18C5 ... ... 389 1,2111 1 1,001 1,192 401 

1860 ... ... 409 bOoOj 2 1,167 l,023j 441 

The amount litigated in suits other than thoseI'or accounts, pir 
tition, and possession of lauds was Rs. 77,40,042. On the (ijqxd 
laU side tin! tot'd iiunrher of .suits was 4,097, of which 400 wen 
regvJar, 3,442 special, and 795 mi.scr!llaneoiis. The result was 

' 1 Ai'peals. Is. 



I!".s si 'o .0 
1=5 


1 1 

2,233 

17 

3 

1,859 

21 






Tin OivU Courts. lOi 

The amount of institution fees realized on the appellate side was 
Rs. 2,70,438, against Rs. 3,00,554 of tlio preceding year. The va¬ 
lue of the appeals decided amounted to Rs. 1,22,S(>,(!34, against 
Rs. 2,40,90,850. The working of the comf, in its Te.staiiieutary 
and Intestate, Admiralty and Eoclosiasiical Jurisdictions is 
seen:— 


Description of Cases. 

1805. 

1866. 

Probates granted ... 

140 

128 

Letters of Administration 

226 

222 

Admiralty and Vioo-Admiralty Suits 

12 

5 

Ecclesiastical Suits 

7 

1 

Marringe Licenses granted 

10 

1.8 

Miscellaneous orders 

.307 

440 

Insolvency cases ... ... ... 

126 

106 

Protection onler-s .. 

48 

65 

Vesting, hearing, dividend, and other orders 

451 

507 


The amount of the debts set out in the schedules of insol¬ 
vents in 1800 was Rs. 1,30,57,091 a.gain.st assets valued at Rs. 
80,50,205, the figures being nearly douhle those of the preced¬ 
ing year, though the actual number of insolvency cases was 
fewer. 


Suhordinate Cov.rta .—The number of Small Cause suits insti¬ 
tuted in the Mofu.ssil Courts was 80,922 against 81,802. In 
addition to these, other cases made the total 141,737 against 
138,01.9. At the end of the year 24,944 suits were pending in 
these courts. Of these cases 3,060 original suits and 20,800 ap¬ 
peals were instituted in the superior District Courts of the Judg¬ 
es, Additional Judge.s, and Principal Sudder Ameens, of the re¬ 
maining cases, 4,728 were instituted in the Courts of Sudder 
Ameens and 112,477 in those of Moonsiffs’. These suits in the 
Subordinate Courts were thus disposed of :— 





lu Courts of 

Suits Dcciiluil on tlieir 
Merits. 

Total Nmulier of Cases 
Disposed of. 

_ i 

1 

To 

Q 

Appeals. 

Total. 

. 

Original. 

CD 

0) 

p- 

< 

Total. 


JS9 


221 

; 10,141 


... ...| 

^Hiicipal SiiLliler Amcen.s j 

3,0tW 

9,409 l.‘!,()7S 

4,027 

9,831 

li*J,S58j 

fU'ldor AmueiiiJ 


- -■ 4,751 

5,338 


6, .338 

Jocusiffs ...| 

1 ioi,o7:{ 

1 

101,073 

! 1 

11,5,011 


115,011 

1 

Total 

109,(Ko 

18,8,34^ 128 , 459 ! 

1 i 1 

125,197! 

i 

19,972 

14.5,109 


Tlie total iniml)er of suits deciiled in favour of the plaintiff was 
79,17!) against 81,010 and 29,008 against 27,543 in favour of 
defendant. In the average duration of suits an improvement i.s 
seen in every grade of court, but the lowe.st. 


1 u Courts of 

1805. 

180G. 

Months. 

Days. 

Alouths. 

Days. 

Judges 


11 

4 

19 

IViiieipal 8iutder Amccus 


TM 

3 


■Siulder Amcous 



2 


iMoousifls 

1 

0 

1 

20 


The value of suits decided in 1800 was Rs. 4,17,98,423, against 
lls. 4,07,19,500 of the preceding year; and the value of suits 
pending was Rs. 1,93,23,!)27, against Rs. 2,21,10,550. The net 
revenue derived 'from stamp amounted to Rs. 18,07,152. The 
cost of the Civil Courts aggregated Rs. 17,41,949, or less by Rs. 
05,203 than the income realized from .stamp foes. The out-turn 
of miscellaneous works is given in the following table :— 
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H 

p 
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Ps 

I 860 ... 

, 263,227 

103,565 

117,629 

22,033 

141 

1866 ... 

250,551 

113,387 

102,916 

34,248 

251 


'Flic total number of oases under trial was smaller than in the pre¬ 
ceding year, but the number })en(ling was also loss, while the 
number decided on trial was somewhat greater. 

The number of .suits in the Calcutta &maU Cause Court was 
3.‘5,!).)l, agaimst 34,071 in lHG.o, being a decrease of 120 cases. The 
amount of property under litigation was Rs. 17,32,378 against Rs. 
18,41,392 and the decrease in the value of property litigated Rs. 
1,09,(113. The average immber of suits for each day during the 
year was 14T4G. The total number of cases .set down for hearing 
during the year was 35,135, of which 14,803 were decided in 
favour of plaintiffs, including 7,187 cases tried cx~parte; 1,483 in 
favour of d(ifendaut.s; and 3,749 rvere non-suited. Of the rest, 
10,253 were comijromised, 3,181 were-stnurk off for noti-ap- 
pcarance, and 1,()()6 were left pending. Of the total num¬ 
ber of .suits instituted 44 were for .suras in c.vces.s of a thou¬ 
sand rupees, ami 578 others for sums in excess of 500 Rs. In 
one case of the first kind R.s. 5,409 were abandoned for the pur- 
pb.se of suing; in 3 others sums from Rs. 700 to 1,000, in 2 suras 
from Rs. 200 to 500, in 3 more sums from Rs. 100 to 200, and 
in the remaining 35 sums less thanR.s. 100 were abandoned. The 
receipts amounted to Rs. 2,05,228 while the cost was Rs. 1,41,240 
leaving a balance of Rs. 63,981 against a surplus of Rs. 72,136 
during 1865-66. There were 22 Small Cause Court Judges hold¬ 
ing their courts in 36 places in the MofussU. The total number 
of suits instituted in their courts was 39,080, which, with 1,755 
suits of the previous year, made a total of 40,835 cases. Of these 
38,498 were decided, leaving 2,337 suits ponding, of which 30 
were pending for a period exceeding six weeks. Of the suits 
20,807, or about 50 per cent, were decided in the presence of 
both parties, 16,395 being in favour of plaintiffs, and 4,412 of 
defendants. ()f the former 10,643 suits were deciiled on confession, 

Vol, XU., Taei I. ' v 
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Korih We»iern J’romnces. 


Nobth-Westekn Provinces. —The number of suits instituted 
during the year, whether original suits or appeals aggregated 
243,7i5, exceeding the returns of the previous year by 28,576. Of 
these there were instituted 78,673 original suits and appeals in the 
ordinary Civil Courts, 16,197 in the Non-Regulation District 
Courts and ll.OSi in the Small Cause Courts. The Miscel¬ 
laneous case.s nuraliered 137,804. The increase was due to 
operations of the Revenue settlement, the chango.s in the Cotton 
trade, and the increasing prosperity of the province. Of the above 
suits 8,196'cases remained pending at the close of the year against 
9,278 at the close of ’65. Fifty per cent, of the cases were disposed 
of on their merits, 20 per cent, on confe.ssion, 13 per cent, by adjust¬ 
ment, 10 per cent, ox-parte, 4 p«'r cent, was struck off on default and 
3 per cent, submitted to arbitration. There were 15,215 Rent cases 
being an increase of 2,685iCases decided by the Revenue authorities 
of which 21 per cent, were appealed to the Civil Courts. The 
majority of tlko cases were decided by the Tehsoehlars, whose 
Courts were poiudta’, and,, easy of acces.s. The High Court to as¬ 
sist holders of decrees in the prosecution of their claims and also 
prevent them from keeping decrees hanging over their debtors 
advised the Subordimite Courts in'awarding interc.st subsequent 
to decree to fi.x a' lower rate than in ordinary cases and to re¬ 
duce the e.xpcnse of execution: The effect of this waS' that out of 
79,492 execution granted 23,286 or 29 per cent, were fully and 
17.313 partially, executed. 

Dr the Judges'Court.s t he average duration of cases was 3 months 
aiuf 23' days. In the Pi'incipal Sudder Ajneens’ Courts the aver¬ 
age was 2 months and 23 days, in Sudder Ameens’ 1 month and 
17 days, and in Moonsiffs’ 27 day's. A Reir-t case occupied on an 
average 3 months and 6 days. There were 610 persons impri¬ 
soned for debts aggregating Rs. 1,65,816. The value of stamps 
in the Civil Courts, was Rs. 11,08,971. Salaries and'e.stab- 
lishmeuts, including the High Court, cost altogether Rs. 
13,43,223; being a net cost to Government, of Rs. 2,34,252. 
The average value of each suit was Rs. 271; the average 
amount of costs, Rs. 80; and the percentage of costs tcvaluc; 
Rs. 11. 
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The H‘i(jh Cm ti. 


Appeals. 

reiulii 
Ist 0 
ary. 

roll the’ 

t Jauu-j Admitted, 

! 

Diaposed of. 

Pending onthe 
3lFt of De- 
icemhor. 


1865. 

1866. 11865. j 1866, 

1865. 

1 

J 1866. 

1S(>5. ^ 1866. 

Regular, 

49 

60; I21l| 220 

1 

usj 176 

60 

104 

Special, 

474 

680; 1,684' 2,1-16 

1,472 

2,.361 

686 

471 

Total, 

5.1 

746^ l,8l3j 2,366 

1,590 

2,.537 

746 

575 

_i 


Besides these 15(5 miscellatioous appeals were dccidi'd, and or¬ 
ders passed on 549 petitions, exclusive of 174 applications for 
the admission of special a](peal. In the NoH-Re<jidation Pro¬ 
vinces the works of the Civil Courts stood thus.:— 
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18Cd. 

1666. 
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1 
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1860. 

1867. 


6,IGi3 

9,539 

2,182 

2,109 

1,230 

il'osr 

J,04;f 

266 

8,877 

4S6 

033 

KumaonOivibion, 

3,330 

1,305 

1,216 

481 

777 

432 


5 

4,058 

4Sn 

706 

Jhausic Division, 

1,359 

2,m 

609 

659 

833 

2(56 

313 

29 

2,194 

51 

n 

T e r a i District 
(Uohilkund), , 

123 

123 

42 

3 

7 

5 

fi‘I 


12, 

If. 

4 

Total, 

11.178 

10,197 

4,038 

1 

3,612 

3,337 

1,790 

3,173 

300^15,250 

1,03; 

1.305 


The position of the Uncovenanted Civil Judges was improved. 
The salaries of Principal Sudder Ameens and subordinate Judges 
were raised from Ks. 500 iind 300 to Us. 600 and 450 respective¬ 
ly a month. - 

Small Cause Courts .—The number of suits instituted in the four 
Courts at Agra, Allahabad, Benares, and Uehra Boon was 6,752 
as compared with 6,210 in 1865. Of the cases instituted, 2,802 
were for debts on bond. Of 6,885 cases only 93 were left pending. 
Thirty-three per cent, were decided on their merits; 32 ^r cent 
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The runjab, 


on confession ; and 17 per cent. ex-paHe; 29 per cent, of the 
decrees were fully executed. The average duration of suits intho 
Benare.s and Allahabad Courts was 7 days; and in the Dehra 
Boon Court 3 days, but at Agra it was 19 days; owing to the in¬ 
clusion of Muttra within the jurisdiction of the Court, and 
the arrears in consequence of the Judge’s illness. The income 
from stamps, fines, and fees amounted to Rs. 45,340, and the cost of 
the Courts to Rs. 40,019, being lo.ss to Government of Rs. 073. 
Small Cause Courts were established in 11 Cantonments in 
which 4,343 cases were tried. Of these 1,107 were decided on 
confession, 1,083 on the merits, 843 ex-parte, 089 by adjustment, 
342 on default,and 159 by arbitration—leaving 120 casespend¬ 
ing, The largest number were in Nusecrabad and Meerut. Nearly 
half the suits were for shop debts. 


Punjab.— The chief cli.angcs were the establishment of the 
Chief Court with two Judges, one a Barrister, in supersession of 
the Court of the Judicial Commissioner; the introduction of the 
Civil Procedure Code and the admission of Pleaders to the Courts. 
The number of suits instituted was 1,05,970 against 144,005 
in 1805. Including cases pending from 1865 there were 1,72,401 
cases on the files of the several Courts; of these all were di.sposed 
of during the year at an average duration of 18 days but 5,903 
cases. The original Civil .suits were di.sposed of by the following 
agency 


o 

a 

s 

Oflicors. * 

Cases. 

Per 

cent. 

32 

Dejraty Commissionera, .. 

2,302 

1'4 

.57 

Assistant do.. 

20,648 

12'5 

19 

European Extra Asst. Coinrs. 

4,942 

3'0 

40 

Native Extra Asst, Comra., 

18,269 

11-0 

121 

Tahsildars, 

6.3,528 

38-3 

76 

Naib Tahsildars, 

20,704 

12'5 

31 

Honorary Qivil Judges, .. 

4,071 

2-4 

8 

Judges of Small Cause Courts, 

24,811 

15-0 

8 

.Judges of Cantonment do.. 

6,509 

3-9 


Total, ... 

1,65,784 

100 


And in the following manner 
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Small Came Cmrtg .—Adding 336 cases, the balance of last 
year, there were 25,087 suits on the files for disposal; of these 
all but 276 cases were disposed of at the end of the year, at an 
average duration varying from 4 to 11 day.s, or taking all the 
Courts 7 daya 
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The aggregate receipts- (rf the Small' Cause Courts were Rs, 
1,07,673, but refunds were made to the extent of Rs. 2,559. The 
net income was thus reduced to Rs. 1,05,114, while the e.xpendi- 
ture aggregated Rs; 1,10,346, being an actual net loss of Rs. 5,232.- 

The Cantonment Small Cause Courts, 8 in number, dispos¬ 
ed of 6,509 cases, of which 41 per cent, were decided on confes¬ 
sion, 12 per cent, adjusted, and- 9 per cent, decided cx-parte. 
The total value of suits in all the Civil Oourt.s was Rs. 87,60,393, 
and the average value of each suit Rs. 52. The total costs of suits 
amounted to lls. 8,32,194, or 9'5 per cent, on total value litigat¬ 
ed. The average co.st of each suit was Rs. 4-6. Of 9,086 ap¬ 
peals for disposal in the Deputy Commissioners’ Courts, all were' 
disposed of but 566, the duration varying from 4 to 141 days ;• 
the average being 24 days. Appeals to Commissioner.s increased 
from .5,559 in 1865 to 7,041. Their average duration was 59 
days against 43 d.sys in 1865. The pending file increased from 
1,042 to 1,397 cases. Tlicre were 6,654 appeals disposed of, 
of which 959 were summarily rejecte<l; in 3,865 the decisions 
■were confirmed ; in 528 the decisions were reversed, in 349 cases 
they wore modified, and 953 cases were rcm.'inded. 

The Chief Court .—There were 1,554 civil aptxjals preferred to 
the Judicial Commissioner ami Chief Court against 645, the in¬ 
crease being due to land suits which were formerly heard by 
the Financial Commissioner. The cases -were thus disposed of:— 



There were 85,974 miscellaneous cases instituted which add- 



ed to 6,408 cases remaining from the previous year gave 92,382 
cases for disposal; of these 72,151 were applications for execu¬ 
tion of decrees, and 672 applications for leave to sue informd 
pauperise. While 88,939 decrees were granted during the year, 
the number of applications made to the Court for execution was 
66,344. In all, 66,146 applica,tion8 were disposed of, of which in 
30,937 cases the decrees were executed ; in 17,813 cases the de¬ 
crees were executed in part; and in 17,044 cases no part of the 
decree was executed The total amount realized during the year 
in execution of decrees was Rs. 15,70,501, of the aggregate value 
of decrees put in execution; of the total sum resized, Rs. 
5,88,378 was paid voluntarily into Court before application Rs. 
7,69,365 was paid after attachment, but before sale ; Rs. 2,12,758 
was realized by actual sale of goods ; 484 persons were imprison¬ 
ed, but 45 for a period longer than 3 months. 


OtTDH. —The numbers for 1865 and 1806 were:— 


Year. 

Ca.sc.s. 

Dispo.sed of 

Disposed of in 



on trial. 

other ways. 

1865 . 

.. 23,009 

8,974 

13,091 

1866 . 

.. 25,519 

10,476 

14,532 


The total value of suits was Rs. 85,53,093 a,j ainst Rr. 42,73,177 
in 1865; the average value of each suit being Rs. 168 against Rs, 
227. The suits were thus di,sposed of:— 


Struck ofl’in default. 

186.5. 

3,17.5 

1866. 

3,355 

Adjusted by razeenama, ... 

3,123 

3,720 

Decreed by confession. 

5,,567 

5,.515 

Decided ex-parte, ... 

1,123 

1,346 

Decided on trial, 

8,974 

10,476 

Transferred, 

103 

596 


22,065 

25,008 


leaving 511 cases pending. The proportion decided on trial 
was about 40 per cent. The average duration of suits was 21 
days the same as the former year. There was an increase of 
appeals in the Courts of Deputy Commissioners,, a slight de¬ 
crease in those of Commissioners, and a large increase in that 
of the Judicial Commissioner. The numbers were :— 



1865. 

1866. 

Deputy Commissioners, 

... 1244 

1329 

Commissioner's, 

... 245 

242 

Judicial Commissioner, 

... 120 

270 


The result of fjjc appc.als i.s shown in the following Statement:— 
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JVtc Cenfi'al Proi'iiitrt. 


f!mall CmiHC ('mirtn. —Duriiip; llie year a ('onrl \va« openfd 
ill Lucknow, w'itli .dcciilcd success. Tin.' average iriiration of a 
suit in the Lucknow Couii was 12 days, in the Lucknow t!an- 
toninent (Jourt 8 days, and in the Fyzabad Cantonment Court 11 
days. The work done was as follows:— 


Court, 

Institut- 

e.l. 

Disposed 

of. 

Pending. 

Lucknow (.hty, 

C„,e 

.•!,290 

25 

„ (.lantonrnent. 

591 

■ 588 

H 

i^yzabadl ditto, 

200 

20G 

0 


CliNTH.tL l■’lt0VINCE.s. —Liligal ion increased in a greater ratio 
even than during the iireceding year, 'I’hc nuinlier of oioV/inu/ 
suits was 4.),250 involving jirojierty to tlic amount of Ks. 
48,7!),975 against ;i0,188 suits in 18(15 valued at lls. HI,24,495. 
The average value of each suit was Rs, 110, against Ks. 77. 
The irrojKirtion of increase in t.he .se\ eral classe.s of .suits was us 
follow.s 



, instituted iu 

SjH'cics of Suit. 

1SG.5. 

1806. 

' 1 nheritimee, 

177 

172 

JMarriage, bcti'otliiil, itc.. 

2S)1 

298 

Religions shriiics. aiul custorniu-y fees. 

142 

306 

JVrsoiial service. 

4fiS 

539 

Mortgage, 

154 

00 

Teiuincv, (te.. of liouses. 

214 

337 

Sixicilk* j)erfurnuuie(‘, 

.0.51 

041 

ToHs, 

,521 

564 

I’artner.sliip, 

:!05 

205 

I’arolc, 

fi. 0.51 

7,900 

1 lelit on aecniiut, 

5,.‘180 

0,244 

„ on liills ofexchangc, 


361 

,, on unregistered bond, 

20,012 

21,517 

„ on registereil bond, 

332 

446 

Other suits not in-I Keal Property, 

1,403 

1,500 

cludoil in the above. | Personal projierty, ... 

2,003 

2,962 


39,188 

4.5,250 
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Aliijut one-fiftli of the wliole litigation, was suits between 
moiiey-leiulei’s ami agricultiii'ists. (.!ases between biuikevs or 
traders fell from in the year 18(i5, to 3,327- Out of •I."),')!)-!' 
suits only 1,2(18 W'ero loft piuidiiig. 'I’lie average duration of each 
w;rs 14 days and above 25 days. Each suit was lioard, on an 
average 21 times. The average cost of ea(di was (11 percent, on 
its value, as compared with !) pel' cent, in the previous year. The 
suits were disposal of thus :— 

Struck off on didault, ... ... lo [wr cent, of total cases. 


Settled out of Ocmrl by compromise 8 ditto. 

Judgment confe,s.sed, ... ... 34 ditta 

Decided ca'-puWc, ... ... 11 ditto. 

Referrisl to arbitration (nearly.) ... 1 dil,to. 

Decided on their merits after trial, 23 ditto. 


The npiK'nJa to (he l)e|iuty (.‘ommisshmer’s (.'ourts, were 905 ; 
while 302 a.ppeals wi're laid before the tloiirls of ('oniniissioner.s 
and of the Judicial Commissioner. The appellate Courts upheld 
the order in (i t jier cent, of the ca..ses; mo<iitied it in 8, revensed 
it in 15 a,ml remamled 13 for re-tria.l. Less than 5 per cent, of 
the a)i)ieals were left pending. Their average duralion was 43 
days in Commissioners’, and 14 days in Deputy Ciimmi.ssioncrs’ 
Courts. Among tin' iiiim4l(i:ii(:iiaa husiue.ss before the Courts 
wore 21,050 apjiliea lions for execniion of decree ; of those, 8,115 
decrees wm-e execiiOsI in full; 5,8(12 chsirees were executed iii 
part; 452 debtors wen; im|)risoued ; and 08 persons were releiused 
as insolvents. There were 1,458 claims to attached property laid, 
of wdiich 032 were <lecid<‘d in favotir of, and 490 against claimants. 
The number of suits in tlie SihkJI (kmne Coinix during tbe year 
was 11,143, a.s com|)ared with 4,782 in 1805. Of these 7,000 were 
laid in Nagpore and Jnbbulpore. 

British Bthimah.—T lio chief change was the appointment 
of Itegistrars with jurisdiction extending to suits up to Ks. 
500. In the Recorders’ Courts at the close of 1805 there 
wore pending at Rangoon 22 .suits, to which 366 cases ivere 
added during the year. Of these 351 were disposed of, leav¬ 
ing 37 pending. At Maulmain (14 cases wore pending at the 
begimiiug of the year and 539 were filed, making the total 
number 603, of wdiich 544 were disposed of leaving 59 cases 
pending. In the Small Cau.se Courts a balance of 64 cases re¬ 
mained at Rangoon and 78 at Maulmain from the preceding 
year. At tlio former place 3,130 suits were instituted and 3,077 
decided; and at the latter 3,372 were instituted and 3,304 dis- 
po.scd of, leaving respective balances of 117 and 90 suits. 

w s 
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Ill tlio Recorders’ courts 31 suits were connected with 
immoveable property to which 8 suits in the Registrar’s 
Courts also related. Of suits unconnected with immovea^ 
I Is' property 385 were tried by the Recorders and 4,630 by 
the Registrars. The total fees and fines levied in the Recor¬ 
ders’ Courts for the past year amounted to Rs. 10,446, which add¬ 
ed to the receipts on stam])s, makes a total of Rs. 74,898 rea¬ 
lised, while the cost of the establishments for both those Courts 
lunounted to only Rs. 56,184. The average duration of a suit in 
the Recorders’ Courts was 21 days and in the Small Cause 
('ourts 8| days, T’ho following is a statement of the work of all 
the other Courts ;— 
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0,50,779 

Jl8. 

48,275 

Its. 

80,911 

I’ogll, 

1 18C0, 

Ui,07(t 

10,158 

224 ' 

1 

9,37,103 

60,591 

1,15,G40 

Teiuswc- 

^ ISG;")' 

IKl' 


7,(K)1 

125: 

1 

7,50,570 

10,920- 28,015 

rim, 

■ ( 18«i' 


i),!>4!i 

0,058 140j 

2,19,179 

15,082 25,259 

1 


1 1W)»5 

1-15' 

4.840 

4,010 00. 

2,18,3321 17,075 

25,540 

Arakaii, 

1 I8««' 

GO; 

MiMt 

1 1 

5 , 202 ! G3 

2,4G,!185! 18,521 
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i ISflo' 


i'>,834' 

1 1 

25,0071 505, 

JG, 51,481’ 82,276 

1,34.472 
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Of tlie original suits (li.s]rose(l of, 12,002, or 0r46 por cent., 
wore decided on their merits; 3,013, or ]8’40 per cent, re¬ 
jected, dismissed in default, or transfen-ed ; 2,751, or 12'02 per 
cent, compromised; and 1,201, or G'12 per cent, decreed c.r- 
varle. Tlie total value of the original regular suits litigated being 
Ks. 14,03,640, and the total costs thereon amounting to Rs. 
1,72,012, the average cost of each suit was Rs, 8'12, or at the 
rate of Rs. 12'2 per cent The following table exhiliits the gene¬ 
ral nature of original regular suits in.stitutod in all Courts 
below Commissioners:— 


Nature cf Suits. 

Pegu. 

Tenas-j 
scrim.j 

A fa- 
kan. 

Total, 

/.— conmdM unth timain'cahlc 

J-foiiscs, 

no 

! 

.to 

n 

140 

2. 

584 

584 

280 

DO'itS 

3. Mort-gage, ... 

14 

H) 

31 

04 

4. Fiahencs, ... 

til 

11 


42 

&, Inheritance,... 

51) 

2i) 

23 

Oil 

6 . Other cases,... 

;«;■> 

07 

150 

m 

11. —Suifs n»f •'onnected n'Uh ImmuomMc y>7’oyx'r///, 
1. Debt, 

4,2r)<> 

i,o;)4 

1,190 

C,48:( 

2. -Damages for breach of contract or loss or 
injury to property, 

800 

.7t> 

102 

i,2;i.'i 

3. Damages for iiersoual injury or wrong, 

1,454 

04 

40 

t.'HO 

4. Marriage and ilivorce, 

1,454 

150 

240 

l,8(kl 

5. Inheritance, 

87 

4.r 

47 

177 

6 , Other cases,... 

;t,807 

1,314 

1,114 

0,295 

Total, 

13,555 

3,2l«j 

3,309 

19,.7i«( 


The following are the statistics oi' Appeals 






Pegii Diyisioii. { T^iia^erim Division. { Amk^ Division. 
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The average duration of appeals and second appeals hi the 
Courts of the Commissioners of Divisions was as follows 


Description 

Pegu. 

Teuivssoriui. 

Arakau. 

of Suits. 

Months. 

Days, 

Mouths. 

Days. 

Months. 

Days. 

Appeals, ... 
Miscellane- 

1 

27 

1 

17 

... 

24 

ous, 


7 


1 


2 


Few casi^s canio, fiefore the CliieJ ('iriiiiiiii^xiinier’H ('oici'f. At 
the eoinnuuiceiiient of the vear 2 .s|ieeial appeals and ti miscel¬ 
laneous cases were pending liefore him ; 1!) special appeals and 
24 miscelhuieons eases were instituted; 11 special afipeals; 29 
miscellaneous cases were decided and 11 eases remained before 
him at the close of the year. Tlie a,verage dura,tion of a special 
appeal was 2 months, 9 da,ys and a miscellaneous case 2 months, 
2 days. Tlie value of the suits hel'ore him aggregated Rs. 7,131. 

Burau, —The numher of suits filed rose from iS,3 i7 to 10,099; 
the value of the property litigated liom Rs. 14,.53,2(i0 to 
Rs. 19,0(1,403, and the aveiuge of eaeli .suit from Rs. 173 to 
193. The four extra Assistant Commissioners disjio.sed of 7,117 
casi's against 5,3")(i in ISOo, at an average linration of 33 days 
again.st 01 days in 1803; their jurisdiction Ijcing limited to suits 
involving jiroperty of less than Rs. 300 in value. 'I'he distribu¬ 
tion and average duration of the suh.s were ;i.s follows :— 


CViurts, 

Akola. 

Oomi-awiitty. 

Mebkur. 

Woon. 


186G. 

180.'). 

1805. ! ISOO. 

1805.'1800. 

J805. 

1806. 

Deputy Commiusioucra’, 

4!)4 

244 

20oj • 71 

U 0 

(>:i 

2 

Asst. ditto, 

44 

72 

121. 4!l 

157 r,r, 

48 

22 

Extra Asst, ditto, 

0 

(i 

0 0 

0 4 

0 

IS 

•ludl. Extra Asst, do., .. 

I 40 

72 

Oil 2'2 

0 0 

(» 

0 

Teh.silclara, 

1 77 

]07 

48: 0 

80 ;i2 

54 

20' 


Oidy 445 of the whole number of suits related to land. Of the 
9,740 cases dispo.sed of during the year, in all the Court.s, 0,970, 
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er 7l'5G per cent were decided on their merits, 2,444, or 25 05 
per cent were compromised ; 201 were dismissed on default, and 
125 withdrawn by the plaintiffs. In the District Appellate 
Courts, 133 cases were pending at the close of 1805 and 728 wore 
instituted during 1800, making a tofcil of 801, against 1,000 in 
the previous year. Of these, 097 were decided on their merits, 
the decision of the Lower Courts being reversed in 203 cases or 
in 2912 per cent, and upheld in 494 or 70'S7 per cent Of the 
remainder, 11 wore compromised, 09 remanded for re-investiga¬ 
tion, and 14 only dismissed on detiiult At the close of the year 
therefore, 70 wore pending. The average duration of these ap-. 
peals fell from 87 days in 1865 to 05 in 1800. On the Comniisf; 
sioner’s File, there were 110 Appeal Cases; the Deputy Coramis^ 
sinners’ decisions were upheld in 07, and reversed in 27, of these, 
two were compromised and six returned for ro-iu’ve.stigation, leav¬ 
ing 14 cases pending at the end of the year, the average dura¬ 
tion of each having been reduced from 200 days in 18()5 to 02 
days in 1800. There had been 82 appeals prefen-cd to the 
Court of the Re-sident at Hyderabad, of which 11 were rejected 
on the ground of informality, 19 were dismissed on their meritsj 
and two were remanded for re-investigation. The sum thus liti-: 
gated on appeal to this Court amounted to Rs. 2,97,414.' 
There were 814 persons imprisoned by process of the CiviO 
Courts for debt. Some 75 per cent, of the whole litigation ha<p 
been disposed of in the four Courts of tlie Judicial Extra Assis¬ 
tant Commissioners. 


Mysore.— The total number of civil suits instituted in the pro¬ 
vince was 12,978 against 18,415. The value of the suits instituted 
<luring the year was Rs. 16,61,321, and the value disposed of was 
Rs. 13,95,023. The number of original suits instituted in the Civil 
Courts of the province of Mysoiv; iii 1866 was 12,342, Ijcing 4,670 
less than the number filed in 1865. The decrease is attributed 
to the rules for the limitation of suits. These suits w’ore dispos¬ 
ed of in the following manner :— 


Witliilrawn, transferred, or stnu'k oiF, ... 4,5fH 

l)ecreed without contest, ... ... 2,3t‘{2 

,, on confession, ... ... 2,199 

,, by compromise and consent, ... ... 730 

„ by arbitration, .. ... ... H 

Contested and decreed, for plaintiff in whole, ... ... 1,807 

,, ,, in part, ... ... 1,113 

,, for the defendant, ... ... 47r) 

- ]3,:wi 

Pending at tlie close of the year, ... • ... ... 444 
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The following statement shows the pi'<jportioii of the total imni- 
ber of decisions passed by each class of eottrt of original jorisdie- 
tion;— 



i8C5, 


1866. ' 

i 


Cases. Percent.' 

1 

C.ases. 1 

’ereeiit.| 

Amildars, 

12,121 

65*08 

5,845) 

4.V()0l 

Sur-Oaiizce, 


•« ! 

277; 

210i 

Assistant Superintendent, 

1,0(17' 

8’7I 

,047 

4-201 

Deputy do., 

7(> 

•4i: 

81: 

001; 

yiuall Cause Court, 

4,051 

2,'»'20 

6,244i 

48 0 , 


18,4i)5j 

i 

100* ; 

i 

1*2,094 

i 

100' j 

1 


There were 2,0!J2 n]i])eals filed during the year; nr if more than 
the year helore. The arrears, however, were redneod from lit) 
to b9, and the average dnration from bfi'ii days to 5i ilays. 
There wwe 7,262 aiiplieations for execution of decrees, as eom- 
jiared with 7,192 in the year 1865, but the arrears have been re¬ 
duced from 81)!) to 4!)8. In 1,027 cases real property was at¬ 
tached, and in ,797 cases it was sold. There were 113 cases of 
impri.sonmeut, and 114 in Ibfio. 


r’of)l:(i.- The following statement shews the civil work :— 


The aiTCai's from IHfi.) were. 

There wcie received by transfer, ... 

„ by renianil. ... 

Instituted duriiij; the year. 

Total for disposal. 

Of this number there were di.sjjoscd of, 1,1 (5,8 
Transferred, ... ... 7 


4,8 .Suits. 
7 ,, 
i! ;, 

1,1 •'53 „ 
1,191 „ 

1,175 


J.eaving balance at the close of the year, of IG 

The average duration of tho,so 16 suits which retnaincil .at the 
end of the year was 73 days, and all of them had been filed with¬ 
in the year. The average duration of the suits dispo.seil of wns 
52 days, and the longest duration of any one suit was 58U days, 
caused' by the absence of the defendant. In Ibiib, there wen; 
instituted' ,1,133 suits, heiug an increase of liw or more than 10 
per cent on 1,026 filed in I8ti,6, There were fiof .suits brought 
by bankers or traders against agriculturists, and ol7 in the [ire- 
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vious year. The original suits were disposed of by the different, 
grades of officers in the following proportions :— 

By 2 Souhadars of towns, ... ... 4()'4i9 per cent 

„6 „ ofTalooks, ... ... 4777 „ 

„ theDuiyaft Cutcherry, ... ... 11’39 „ 

„ the Superintendent of Ooorg, ... ... '35, „ 

The annual value of suits amounted to Rs. 1,41,609, being an 
increase of Rs. 29,495 on R.s. 1,12,114, the value in the year 
1805, which was an increase of Rs. 31,766 on the amount of the 
year before. The average cost of the suits was Rs. 10. Of 
1,169 suits disposed of m the year, there were decreed for the 
plaintiffs 916 and for the Defendants 39 leaving 213 otherwise 
disposed of. The Superintendent dispo.sed of 4b appeals during 
the year and left no airoars ; 52 were disposed of by the Durj'att 
Cuteheny, leaving 4 in aivears at the close of the year. The 
total number of Civil appeals made iu the I’rovinco during the 
year was 86. Of 98 appeals disposed of, only 2.3 resulted in 
favor of the appellants, while 3 cases were remanded. Of 767 
applications for execution pending and filed, 748 wire disposed 
of, leaving only 19 uudisjxj.scd of at the end of the year. The 
amount recovered during the yc.'ir was Rs 41,914-12-9. The 
average duration of the cases dis|«isc'd of was 79 days. 
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(.:llAi'TEU VI, 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF CRIMINAL fUSTICE. 

Madrafi. 

The Cr iminal Courts .—Tlie uuinber of offences and complaints 
was 147,291, in which 318,522 persons were involved. Of these 
97,757 cases, or 6C'4 per cent., were brought to trial, and 188,854 
persons wore arrested or summoned. In 77,449 or 79’2 per cent, 
of those cases tried, 131,252 persons wore convicted; 25,196 
cases, or ]7’1 per cent, of all charges preferred went by default, 
were withdrawn or were otherwise disposed of. The property 
lost was valued at Ils. 13,27,022, of which Rs. 3,14,242, or 24'6 
per cent. wa.s recovered, against 20'2 per cent, recovered in 
1865-66., As compared with the previous year there was an in¬ 
crease of 7'7 per cent, in the number of offences and charges 
preferred, viz,, 6'7 per cent, under the Penal Code and 8'4 per 
cent, under special law.s. (If 188,854 persons arrested and pro¬ 
ceeded against during the year, 69'4 per cent, were punished, 
against 60'3 per cent, punished in 1865-66. The distress con¬ 
sequent on the previdence of high prices produced an increase 
of crime and caused riots which were, however, promptly re¬ 
pressed. Only 197 Europeans were convicted by the various 
courts against 319 in 1865-66. Under the Penal Code 79,414 
oftcnce.s were committed a.nd charges preferred; 42,069 cases, or 
52’.9 per cent., involving 96,414 persons, wore judicially disposed 
of. Convictions were recorded in 29,948 cases (or 71 percent, of 
all ca.ses tried), against 56,931 persons tried. 242 murders were 
committed, the average of seven years being 285. In 112 cases, 
the offenders were, convicted; 89 of those were sentenced to 
death and 65 to transportation for life, or to less punishment. 
Of culpable homicides, there were 110, against 78 in 1865-66. 
There were 170 attempts at suicide reported, against 205 in the 
previous year. Also 125 cases of concealment of birth and 
abandonment of children were reported, and in 37 cases con¬ 
victions were obtained. 

Magistrates, including Heads of Villages, disposed summarily 
of 95,193 cases and convicted 127,024, or 69'8 per cent, of 
the 181,849 persons implicated. Heads of Villages summarily 
disposed of 30,400 cases. First-class Subordinate Magistrates 
summarily disposed of 7,956 aises under the Penal Code 
and 1,528 cases under other Laws. Second-class Subor¬ 
dinate Magistrates disposed of 23,754 summary cases under 
the Penal Code, and convicted 57 per cent, of all persons 

V(iL. XII., Pam II. X 
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tried by tliein. Uuder special laws 8,023 summary cases 
were settled by magistrates of this grade; 18,021 persons, or 
82 per cent, of all tried, were punished by them. Magistrates 
with full powers summarily dctcnnined 7,813 cases under 
the Penal Code, and convicted 9,444 of the persons tried. 
Under si)ccial laws Magistrates having full powers summari¬ 
ly di.sposed of 15,719 cases, and convicted 1C,6C3 of the 21,711 
persons ti led. Magistrates of all classes held prcliminaiy inves¬ 
tigations ill 3,640 committablc cases. There were committed to 
tlie superior courts 2,556 cases involving 7,012 prisoners; 1,884 
cases, or 74’5 jxir cent of the whole, being committed by the su¬ 
bordinate magistracy. The Judges’ courts disposed of 2,564 
committed cases, and convicted 4,228, or 60 per cent The 
High Court tried 217 cases and 440 prisoners, convicting 366 
persons. 1,987 cases and 5,914 prisoners were tried by Sessions 
Courts; 3,429 of the persons so tried were convicted. 

Police .—The strength of the Pre.sidency Police Force, ex¬ 
clusive of the Madras Town Police, was 1 Inspector General, 
1 Assistant, 4 Deputy Inspectors General, 21 District Su¬ 
perintendents, 19 Assistant Superintendents, 486 Inspec¬ 
tors and 23,871 Constables; being a total of 24,403. The 
Force was 1’6 jrcr cent, under strengtli. Of the constables 20,862 
were employed on general police duty, 1,860 in guarding con¬ 
vict establi.shments, 1,538 in the Salt Preventive Service, and 
143 on lu'ovcntive duty on the frontier. The cost of the e.s- 
tablishmcnt, including pay and allowances, clothing, accoutre¬ 
ments and other expenses, was Es. 33,24,438, and Ks. 25,010 in 
addition for village watchmen and local .servants or Il.s. 38,49,448 
in all. The average cost per man was Es. 145 per annum, or two 
annas, a head of the popidation. The strength of the Madras 
Town Police, mounted and marine, was 783 and its cost was Es. 
1,90,138. The number of dismi.ssals and resignations largely 
decreased. The death-rate of the Force was 20 per 1,000. There 
were admitted into hospital 10,145 men for the treatment of 
severe disoa.ses. Sixty-two per cent, of the Force were Hindoos, 
31 ’9 per cent. Mahomedans smd the rest Europeans, East Indians 
and Native Christians. 397 men, or DC per cent, of the Force w'ere 
convicted of offences lieforc courts: of these only 42 were con¬ 
victed by the higher courts. Charges of negligent escape declined 
from 80 to 37. Fifty-six per cent, of the whole Force could read- 
and write intelligibly; 4,613 men were under instruction dur¬ 
ing the year, of whom 1,995 passed the test prescribed for 
their rank. The Superannuation Fund amounted to Es. 6,19,930, 
representing an annual income of Bs, 1,17,100. At the close 



of the previous year the balance at the credit of the fund was 
Rs. 5,08,610. The Police executed 313,302 processes to com¬ 
pel the appearance of 306,775 persons before Criminal Courts; 
of these 34,463 were warrants against 37,690 persons and 
278,839 were summonses against 279,220 persons. The average 
daily number of convicts under Police guard in 40 regular prison 
establishments was 9,799, showing an ineroa.so of 20’3 per cent, 
over the previous year. The steady increase in the number of 
inmates in jails had become a very heavy charge on the Police 
Budget; the cost of guarding amounted to Rs. 1,53,648, or 
Rs. 15 per convict. Thirty-seven prisoners escaped, of whom 
nineteen, or fifty-one per cent., were recaptured. By accident 
6,981 deaths occurred during the year 18()6-(i7 against 7,086 in 
1865-66 ; 4,948, or 71 per cent, of all accident deaths occurred hy 
drowning. The suicides exceeded those which occurred in 1865-66 
hy 11'7 per cent., and the average of the preceding years hy 
71 per cent. There wore reported 9,046 fires, involving a loss of 
151 lives, and nearly thirteen lakhs of rupees’ worth of property. 
The magistrates of tho town of Madras disposed of 8,598 cases 
under the Police Act, convicting, in 6,458 ciises, 9,501 persons. 
There was a slight increase in the number of tliefts, but a consi¬ 
derable decrease in tbe number of other offences committed and 
tried before the town magistrates during 1806-07. 

Jaih .—The daily average number of prisoners in confinement 
during the year w.as 9,808, being 1,658 in excess of the imnil)er 
confined during 186.5-66. The proportion of the .sc.xos admitted to 
prison was, of males 14,683, i>f females 822. Of the 21,021 convicts 
in Jail 2,246 wore able to rc.ad and writes 833 could read only and 
J 3,036 coidd neither read nor write, Snbseepicntly to admission 
into Jail, 17 bad leaniod to read and write, 22 to write, and 118 
to read. Tbe expenses of Jails for the eleven months ending on 
the 31st March 1867, exclusive of Police guards and buildings, 
amounted to Rs. 7,29,969, of which Rs. 4,96,411 were expendcrl 
on account of food, including extras for sick. The cost per 
prisoner was Rs. 75, an increase compared with 1865-00, du¬ 
ring which tho cost was Rs. 56. There were 1,134 deaths in 
hospital during the year, being at the rate of 11'561 percent. 
.■)n the average daily strength ; in 1865-66, there were l.CftS 
deaths, at tbe rate of 12'944 per cenk on the average daily 
strength. In the European Jail at Ootacamund want of dhsci- 
pline and of order prevailed at the Ireginning of the year, and 
frauds in regard to charges for food le(l to the dismissal of the 
Keeper and Head Warder. Tlie prisoners were employed in saw¬ 
ing timber, relaying and metalling tlie prison yards and in menial 
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duties. Manufactures were tauglit in many of tlie Jails tliroiigiioiif 
the country. At Masulipatain, manufactures were coufiued to coir- 
mat making; at Tanjore, rope-making, spinning, basket and coir- 
mat making were taught; in the Cliittore Jail paper was manufac¬ 
tured, and blacksmith’s work carried on ; at Vellore, coir-mats 
and towels were made ; and in the Madura Jail baskets for the use, 
of the Jail wore manufactured. At Cliingleput weaving ami tow¬ 
el-making were carried on. In the Rijahmundry Central Jail 
weaving, carpet-making, boot-making, carpentering, and black¬ 
smith’s work, pottery and brick-making were taught. In the 
Salem Central Jail intramural labour was coiitiiiod to weaving, 
coir-mat making, and rattan work ; and in the Coimbatore Cen¬ 
tral Jail the only mannfactnre.s tauglit were cloth and cumbly 
weaving and mat-making, labour being more emergently wanted 
for the construction of the new buildings. The sale ])roceeds ot 
manufactures in Jails ammuitcd to R.s. l!),77d, after deducting 
the charges incurred in the inircliase of raw material. Thirty- 
five prisoners escaped during the year; of these thirteen were re- 
apprelicnded, and one was shot in tlie pursuit. P.-irdons were 
granted to eleven prisoners, the mie.xpired portions ot tlieiv sen¬ 
tences being, in the case of five pi'isoners, remitted on account 
of incurable illness; in five cases, on accomit of services ronderod 
in re-capturing convicts who escaped from tlie, Coimbatore Jail 
in. July 18()0, and in one case for good condiietiind service ren¬ 
dered as an artificer. 


Hombay, Sindh and Aden. 

The Onminiil doiuin. —'i'liere were disposed ot on the ori¬ 
ginal side of the High Court motions and K!l criminal cases 
during the eleven inoiitlis ending :!lst March 1S()7. The follow¬ 
ing return gives the crimimd work on the a]))iel lal.e s ide.___ 
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There were disposed of b)' the Sessions Gomts 822 efises and 
1,594 persons, against 1,(I9S and 1,998 in 1805-90. The number 
of convictions was 809, against 1,005. The mnnber of witnesses 
sinninoned before the Ses.si()ns Courts was 7,822, and the average 
di.stance travelled by eacli W'as 17 mih^s. The total number of 
ofl'ences in the Regulation Districts was 90,509 against 27,971 
and the number of trials was 35,580 again.st 27,233. The num¬ 
ber of persons tried was 07,870 again.st 29,051 of whom 37,179 
were convicted and 30,097 acquitted or di.scharged. The Magi.s- 
tratcs in the Regidatiou Districts held in all 1,290 preliminary 
inquiries, resulting in 807 committal,s and 483 discharges for 
wiint of evidcmee. Of the sentences pa.s,sed by the Criminal 
Courts, 40 W(.'ro of death, 39 of transporta.tlon for life, 50 for 
transjiortation from 7 to 14 yem’s and 7,(i98 of inqwlsonpient for 
difierent periods ; 3,828 pc.u’sons were, sentenced to tine only, and 
3,518 to fine in addition to imprisonment. Tbere were 355 
eases in wbicb wbippiiig was inflicted in lieu of other punish¬ 
ment, and 82 in which it was inflicted in addition tn other pun- 
i.shrnont. Of the 355 otl'enders whijjped 129 were juvenile otfen- 
ders and 226 were adults. The largest nmnber of trials was 
under the head of “ hurt,” ” criminal force,” and “ a-ssavdts,” under 
wdiicli heads there were 8,088 convictions a,gainst 7,176 in 1865. 
There were 906 eouvietions i’or llu'ft of eatfle and 7,895 convic¬ 
tions for olliei’'th(d'ts. In all 2,018 criminal apj)ea]s were dispos¬ 
ed of in the Mofnssil, ol'wliicli 8.31 wer(! hy the Sessions Courts 
a,nd 1,187 hy DisU'ict Magistrates. In 1,452 cases the .sentences 
of the lowi'i courts were confirmed, in 387 revau'si'd, and in 179 
alteied. 

Stxdh. 

'The total mimher of offences in 1806 in this province was 
12,938, tlic number of trials being 10,383, The number of ])er- 
sons tried w.as 19,206, again.st 18,820 d\iring the year 1815. 
Of 19,206 per.sons tried, 9,164 were convicted find 10,042 v/cio 
acquitted or disobaiged. Tbere were disposed of 27 c,ases of 
murder, 13 of culpable homicide, 5 of attempt to murder, 26 
of causing grievous hurt, 2,936 of hurt, crimin,al force, and as¬ 
sault, 9 of rape and 17 of unnatural offences. There w(;ro also 
tried 38 cases of false evidence, 1,904 of theft or misapproprial 
tion of cattle, 3,354 of other thefts and misapproprititioiis, 5 of 
dacoity, 23 of highway robbery, 51 of aggrav.atcd thefts and ex¬ 
tortion and robbery not on the liigbways, 770 of receiving .stolen 
property, 438 of house-hre,aking, 6 of forgery, 62 of adultery and 
3,238 of other offences. Of tlie sentences pa.sa('d by tlie erimi- 
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iial courts 11 were of deatli, 8 of transportation for life, 1 of 
transportation for more than ten and loss than fourteen years; 
3,909 prisoners were sentenced to imprisonment for different 
periods, 4,347 to fine only and 1,407 to fine in addition to impri¬ 
sonment. Whipping was inflicted in lieu of other punishment in 
089 cases and in 89 cases in ad<lition to other punishment. Of 
the 089 whipped, 82 were juvenile oflenders and 007 were adults. 
In all •2,43') criminal appeals were disyiosed of in the year 1800 
—190 by the Sudder Court, and 2,245 by the Courts of Session 
and the District Magistrates. In 1,925 of these appeals the sen¬ 
tences passed by the lower Courts were confirmed, in 338 they 
were reversed, and in 172 they were altered, 

Adkn. 

The (Aiminid suits dis|)osed of at Aden were :— 
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Do. do. 

jmMic justioo 

13 
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weights it iiiosisures 

1 

... 
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Do. ilo. 

cnius it (.jovt. styinp.s 
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Mi.scelliuicoua 


533 

2 

557 9 



008 

5 

933 IT 

Total 

... 


'3 

950 


I‘oiiee .—During the eleven months ending 31st March, 
4 Citses of murder came before the Police Magistrate.s. In two 
of those the accused were convicted and sentenceil to death. 


The third, a woman, was also convicted and sentenced to 
death, l»ut the sentence was commuted to transportation 
for life. In the fourth the accused, who were four Euro¬ 
peans, were convicted of a most atrocious murder and sentenced 
to death. There were also tried during the year (5 cases of cul- 
jwble homicide and attempt to commit culpable homicide, 11 of 
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voluntarily causing grievous hurt, 10 of robbery, 18 of abduction, 
192 of house-breaking by night and theft, 1,816 of assault, 204 
of cheating and obtaining money or goods by false pretences, 
238 of receiving stolen property, 25 of foi gcry and using forged 
documents, 16 of perjury and conspiracy, 8 of oflfences against 
the coinage laws, 1,276 of riotous conduct in the public street 
and 981 of breach of the municipal laws. In 1866-67 there 
were brought before the Police Courts 18,459 jicreons again.st 
25,763 in 1865-66. Of the 176 criminals committed to the 
High Court, 134 were convicted and 42 acquitted. Before the 
Police Courts 11,990 were convicted, imprisoned, fined, flogged, 
and 6,284 acquitted. Four persons were acquitted by tlie Court 
of Petty Sessions. The following table gives the caste of the of¬ 
fenders before the difi'erent courts:— 


1 1 
Years. jKuroiieiuis.j 

Indo-Briton 
and Native' 
.ChrwtiauH. 

i 

j Hindoos. 

1 

Midioinc- 

dans. 

rnrseos. , 

Other and 
unknown 
Castes. 

j 

Total. 


Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

4> , 
b 

Male. 

Female. 

a> 

rt 

R 

Female. 

Male. 

*3 

6 ! 
b ; 

Male. 

Female. 

ia(t6'67 

[ i,y75 

121 

983 

31 

9,6:n 

49 i 

4,434 

165 

672 

6 

1631 

3 

17,748 

[m 

1S65-66 

! 2,088 

i 1 

12 

1,096 

1 

40 

H,9{>8 

781' 

5,C1H 

145 

801 

3 

186 


24,783 

1 

^ 981 

Increase ... 

1 

i 



. 




26 


3 

! 


3 

1 


i 

1 

Decrease ... 

I 113 


ns 

1 1 

6,367 

as| 

1,189 


226 


23 


7,034 

270 

1 


The proportion of convictions by the High Court was 76 pei 
cent. In the Police Courts the summary convictions by the 
Magistrates amounted to 65 per cent., showing a considenibh 
falling off as compared with the previous year. 


Amount of Property stolen. 

Rs. 

1866-67- ... 1,97,542 
1865-66 ... 2,61,301 


Increase 


Decrease ... 63,759 


Amount of Property recovered. 



Rs. 

1866-67 

... 94,008 

1865-66 

... 93,743 

Increase 

265 

Decrease 
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The following statement shows the number of fhefts and rob 
beries committed during 1866, contrasted with 1865:— 



Number of Amount ol 

Amount o: 

Percentage 


Thefts and 

Property 

Property 

of Projrerty 


Robberies. 

stolen. 

recovered. 

recovered. 

i Kurrachee. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1865 . 

2,588 

1,05,196 

61,893 

68-835 

1866 . 

2,064 

91,221 

54,842 

60-120 

Increase ... 



... 

1 -285 

Decrease ... 

524 

13,975 

7,051 


HydraboA.}. 





1865 . 

3,099 

1,4.3,690 

72,859 

50-706 

1866 . 

2,488 

81,393 

49,073 

60-29 

Increase ... 


... 


9-584 

Decrease ... 

521 

62,297 

23,786 

«.• 

Shiharpoor. 





1865 . 

2,79,1 

1,02,963 

46,700 

45-36 

1866 . 

3,181 

1,08,521 

45,894 

42-29 

Increase ... 

388 

5,558 


... 

Decrease ... 


... 

806 

3-07 

Frontier. 





1865 . 

549 

17,575 

4,660 

26-51 

1866 . 

489 

16,013 

5,470 

34-159 

Increase ... 


... 

810 

7-649 

Decrease ... 

60 

1,562 


... 

Th.w'r and Parhir. 





1865 . 

410 

19,730 

13,472 

68-28 

1866 . 

281) 

16,256 

12,218 

75-016 

Increase ... 

••• 



6-88 

Decrease ... 

121 

3,474 

\,ihi 



JaiU .—There were 22,015 prisoners, exclusive of civil prison¬ 
ers, confined in all the jails in the Presidency, being a decrease 
of 2,283 prisoners, who were disposed of as follows :— 
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1866-67. 



1886-«8. 


i 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Males. 

’ Fomalos. 

Total, 

Remainin^in confinement at 
tbc close of the year 

6,120 

277 

6.103 

5.52i 293 

6,816 

BcceivoU during tiie year .. 

14,820 


15,012 

[ 17,620 863 

18,482 

Total .. 

30,952 

1,063 

22,015 

1 33,114 

1 1,154 

34,39S| 

Transforred beyond soas .. 

aitii 

11 

1 m 

7{i2 

61, 

1 ^ 

'f ninsferrod to otber district s 

s.roi 

7 

3,7fiH 

3,396i -KJj 

1 3,439 

Holciitied 

11,108 

793 

11,901 

13,098j 772! 

12,87« 

iJ'tCiiped 

20 


28 

35| .... 1 

:i6 

Ided 

397. 

3 

3311 

641 

10 

051 

Executed ... 

40 

2 

42 

60 

ii 

67 

|{enjiiiniiig on tlic last day 
of tlie year 

5,113 

2IM 

S.OUl 

6,120 

277 ! 

6 , 403 ) 

iiuiutier of prison 
ers in tin; yoiir 


}»3,008 

2,012,11,7 J 

3,2(17,050 

101,627 

2,308,077 

Daily average number of 
priaonurs 

0,0011 

27H 

! 

rt,27»j 

6,209 

376 

0,465 


Tlic daily avcraj'c strun^tli was (),27!1. Of tliose, 0,001 ^voro male 
and 27s female! prisimers. Tlie dispitsal of civil prisoners is 
shown ill the fbllowiiie lalile:— 


i 

i 

1 

i 1 

Males, jFemalcs 

Total. 

iNumber fcmaiiiiiig in Jatln at the close ol 

1 


; the previou.s year 

Ob 0 

100 

Number leceived during the year 

1;(;24 233 

1,857 

Total. 

1,71 5 ! 212 

1,967 

Ileleased on pHyment of debts 

.• 571 ! 7.8 

446 

Do. at the instance of creditor, «&c. 

1,105; 142 

1,307 

Escaped 

... 


Died 

1, 

1 

Itemaiuiug on the last day of the year 

178, 25 

203 

Aggregate number of prisoners in the year ... 

36,«50j 2,895 

39,751 

Daily average of ditto 

loli 8 

1 

109 

_ 


There remained at the dose of the previous year 100 civil pri¬ 
soners in the difiereut jails and 1,8.)7 wore admitted, givin^f a. 
total of 1,957, 242 of whom were females; the average number 
was 109. In the Sindh jails there wore 4,010 admissions during 
the year, and 1,8S1 remained in confmeraent at the close of the 
previous year, giving a total of 0,141. The average strength 
was 1,814, of whom 31 only were female.s, — 
voi. xn.,r«RTii. i: 
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Mode of EmploymcDt. 1866-67. .1866-66. 

J,430 1,450 

854 824 

144 520 

240 309 

941 1,428 

130 129 

644 44.3 

1,540 964 

Total ... ... 5,923 6,067 

The net profit during the year from prison labour were Rs. 59,337 
against 45,930 and the average earnings of each prisoner Rs. 41 
against Rs. 31. In tiie factory and in public works the value 
of convict labour amounted to Rs. 2,05,754, the gro.ss realizations 
being Rs. 1,35,042. The net total cost of niaiiitenanco was R.s. 
4,01,992 against 5,43,740 and the net total cost of each pri,soner 
Rs, 04 .against Rs. 83. The mortality during the previous year 
was 051; it wa.s 339 in 1800. Of these, 4 only occurred from 
cholera, 120 from fever, 23 from dysentery, 00 from diarrhuiaand 
132 from other diseases. Of the 339 deaths, 91 occurred in the 
Sindh jails. 'I'lie ratio per cent, of moidality to the average 
strength was 5'40 ; in the previous 3 'ear it was 10'04. Including 
the releases on .account of e.vtreme sickness, the rate wa.? 5'57, 
whereas during the previous twelve months it was lO'oS per 
cent. There were 28 escapes ; 10 of these took place from with¬ 
in the jails and 12 from extraninral gangs; 9 escapes were ef¬ 
fected from the Sindh jails, viz. 0 from Bukkur, an insecure fort, 
2 from Ilydrabad, and 1 from Kurrachee; there was 1 escape 
.also from the public work.s gang at Bnkkur. There were 12 
prisoners recapttircd but 8 of those only were of the 28 who 
effected their escape during the period under report; the re¬ 
maining 4 belong to previous yeai-s. There were, at the close of 
the year, 20 escaped ])risoners at larga Of the 15,012 pri¬ 
soners admitted into the jails during the year, 230 wore able 
to read only, 830 to read and write, and 119 were fairly edu¬ 
cated ; the remaining number 14,427 wore totally ignorant. 
At AlniH'dabad, school instruction was being carried out; there 
were 25 learner’s who wore taught by a convict teacher for 
two hours per diem; the practice was being introduced into 
other jails. 

Beniral. 

The ('riiii/nal i'oiuis .—The following statement shews tlie 
number of pensons tried by the High Court iu its original cri- 
luinal jurisdiction;— 


Employed on manufactures 
Uo. as,tail servants 

Hired by the Public Works Department ... 

Do. otiier Urpartraeiita 
Employed ou miecellaueous wor ks 
Winkiirg oil the roads 
Employed ou Jail buildings ' 
lucliicieut aud excused frum Work, So. 
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Seventy-seven oases came before tlio (/oiirt for oonfirmation of 
sentence of death, involving 103 persons, and Uio aontenoe in 
regard to 50 of them wa,s confirmed ; in 33 others it 
was commuted to the alternative punishment of transporta¬ 
tion for life. New trials were ordered in the cases of 7 persons, 5 
persons were acquitted, one sentenced to cajiital })uni,shnient 
was reprieved, and the cases of 6 reinained pending. Ono 
hundred and seven cas(« were adjudioattMl ly revision, and in 
21 of these the sentences were confirmed, in 9 modified and in 
06 reversed ; 11 remaining under trial. In appeals tlie order of 
the Sessions Judge was confirmed in 730 casi's, modificsl in 57 
and reversed in .56; while 5 cases were remanded, and 99 re¬ 
mained undecided. The total number of mi,s(a‘ll.aneo\is cases 
heard by the Court was 98, in 32 of which the petitions were re¬ 
jected, in 50 the orders of the lower courts were confirmed, in 2 
modified, and in 7 reversed; while one case rcunained pending 
at the close of the year. The annexed rcd.iii'ii (jxiiihits the com¬ 
mitments by the Courts of Session ;— 



180.5. 

1800. 


Cases. 

Persons. 

Cases. 

rersons. 

Convicted and sentenced to 
fine, imprisonment or 
transportation 

Eeferred for confirmation of 
sentence to High Court 
Acquitted 

Coriimitments pending at 
the end of the year 

1,087 

60 

447 

225 

2,030 

99 

1,312 

570 

1,430 

02 

590 

338 

4,031 

84 

2,698 

1,150 

Total 

1,815 

4,023 

2,420 

7,963 
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Tlie number of appeals hoard by the Sessions Courts was ;— 

1865. ]86(;. 


Appeals in orirainal trials ... 3,182 3,558 

„ in miscellaneous c.ises ... 213 143 


Total ... 3,395 3,707 


Of tlio 3,.5,58 appeals from orders p.assiHl by M.'i»istratos in cri¬ 
minal tri.als, 400 were rqjected, while in 2,209 cases the orders 
were conOrnied, and in 883 either liiodificd or revor.sed. Of the 
140 mi.scollaueous .appeals 00 wore I'ejeeted, while in 50 cases 
tluv orders appea,led from rvcre, confirmed, and in 39 modified 
or revei'sed. The number of apijieals pending at the end of 1800 
was 107. The number of cases in wldcb capital sentence w.as 
passed was 54 in 20 districts, but tlie nuiubcu- of poisons sen¬ 
tenced was 75. Capital sentenees passed by tlie Sessions .ludgos 
were not, liowcwer, in all inst.ance.s carried out. Tbo number of 
case.? tried by the Magistrates was as follows:— 


Year. 

“ 2 
« & 
y ^ 

u .ii 
y c/ 

'I’-l 

C 

"A 

Number of persons 
under trial. 

Convicted. 

_ 

Committed. 


1865 

1866 

63,231 

80,320 

130,307 

150,1.31 

63,717 

76,372 

£ S 

5S,r)34 


308 

1,017 


s-e.t 
'5 - 3 



si. 

^22 3 « 


«4_ <b o 'E 
c -e -H 


asS-s 


§ ^ i 

y 3 3 o 

55 « 

i i 
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58 

42 


The total number of oases pending bed'oro flic Magistrates at 
the dose of 1800 was 1,084 concerning 3,410 persons, of whom 
1,020'wc'ro in jail, 1003 on bail, and 787 on recogniainee. Of 
these cases 57 bad been on trial for more than 3 inoiitlis, iiga.inst 
28, or only lialf as mucli as in tlio jirecedingyear. The percentage 
of persons convicted and committed to tlie iminber tried was, as 
shewn above, 58 during the year reported upon against 54 in the 
preceding year, and of the persons released 42 .agaimst 40. Of 
the 70,372 jiersons convictecl after trial, 21,301 were sentenced 
to varioms fcrins of imprisonment, 12,129 were visited with light¬ 
er puiiisliments, inclusive of whipping, and 42,942 were fined. 
Sentences of w.bippiiig were passed by Magistrates on 9,317 
persons, of whom 8,770 were adult and 547 juvenile offen¬ 
ders, Till' total ainonnt of line.s imposed was .Rs. 4,51,959 
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of which Rs. 2,85,927 was realized. The average duration of 
each case before the Magistrates may bo .approximately taken 
at 12 days against days in 18G5. The ajijieals from the or¬ 
ders of Subordinate Magistrates heard by Magi.slratos of districts 
during 1866were altogether 1,333 in number, of wliieh 98 were re¬ 
jected, while in 828 the orders of the Sidjordiuate Magistrates 
were confirmed, and in f09 modifi(;d or I'eversed. Honorary Ma¬ 
gistrates decided 1,013 e.ase,s i^om.'erniijg ]..SfO perscjiis, of whom 
41() were convicteil and 1,424 jrcipn'tled. 'J'ho ap])eal.s preferred 
from them were 29 in immb(.'r, om; \va.s lejected, while their or¬ 
ders were conlii-meil in 17 cases and modified or rover.sed in 11. 

Folice. —1’he Polic.'e Force consisUul of three classe.s, the Regu¬ 
lar District Police, paid i.Titirely from imperial I’cveuues ; the ilu- 
nicipal Police, p.aiii iiartl’y by Government and partly by Munici¬ 
palities; and the Vill.-tge Police, ]iaid either by tin! zemindars 
or the vdllage community. 'I'be si.rength of the entire i’orce 
was 32,942 iind their cost Rs. 47,40,250. The proportion of 
Police to area was 1 to ()’5 stjuare miles .and to every 1,213 
persons. Seven ins])e('tors, 12 ,sub-ins)ioctors, 40 head constabh^s, 
and 000 constables were employed in military work in the Chit¬ 
tagong Hill Tracts and the Haga and Garrow'Hills .at a cost. 
of Rs. 1,0,5,782 per annum. Of the total coat of the Po¬ 
lice Rs. 33,95,130 was supplied from the general revenues 
or 80’3 per cent, and Rs. 5,35,120, frotn local funds or 13'7 
per cent. A fonar of 747 strong was made available to the 
Ea.st Indian Railway Company lor service on ail its branche,s 
cast of the Kurrumnass.a, The Police were also employed in 
guai'ding 57 .jails, 103 lock-iip.s, .and 141 treasuries and sub- 
treasuries. Tlie general conduct of the force was reported to 
be good. In seven cases of torture or maltreatment the persons 
charged were convicted and punished. The total nundrer of 
police cases, including both those cognizable and tho.se not 
cognizable, was 1,51,935 against 1,54,794 of the preceding 
year, which exhibits a small diminuriou owing to the uon-cog- 
iiizablo cases having decreased by 12,U88. Rut the total num¬ 
ber of convictions was 9(),(j74 against 79,302, the percenbagos 
of couviction.s being as CO to 51. The value of property stolen 
during the year was Rs. 12,18,995 .against Rs. 9,18,578 in the 
preceding year and the value of property n.'covered was Rs. 
3,31,354 against Rs. 2,41,924, the percenbagos of recovery Ireing 
as 29'31 to 20'33. The Police w-ere also unnsually successful 
in prosecuting receivers of stolen property, the number of cases 
having been 2,702 against 1,550 of the previous year, and the 
number of convictions 3,770 against 2,230. By the Detective 
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Drpiirtment 21 cases were reported and 13C persons arrested of 
whom 30 were discharged, 16 admitted as Queen’s evidence and 
64 committed for trial. 

Tlie number ofcasesbroughtto trial in CafcwWawas 19,589 ;while 
the number of persons who passed tlirough the hands of the Police 
was 34,309, of whom 308 were convicted and 114 acquitted by 
the High Court; 26,1.85 were convicted and 6,669 acquitted by 
the Magistrates; 20 were awaiting trial before the Magistrates at 
tlic clo::e of tlie year; and 1,017 were relea.sed by the Commis¬ 
sioner of Police without liaving been brought to trial. The total 
number of convictions was 2ti,493 and of acquittals 0,773, show¬ 
ing a ratio of 77| per cent, convictions to 19^ per cent, acquitlahs. 
Tho oonqiuted value of property stolen in Calcutta was Rs. 
2,06,660, of which property to th(! value of Rs. 1,39,485, or 
67J- per cent., was recovered by tho Police. In the Suburbs the 
total number of cases brought to trial was 4,.‘)06, wdiile the total 
number of persons arrested w'as 6,941, of whom 10 w'erc convict¬ 
ed and 10 acquitted at the Sessions, and 3 wa.'ro aw.aiting trial at 
the close of the year; 6,700 were convicted and 755 acquitted 
by the Magistrates, and 28 awaiting trial; and 435 wore released 
by the Comnpssioner without being brought to trial. Tlie total 
number of convictions w'as 6,7l0, and of acijuittals 703, convic¬ 
tions being to ,ac(|nittals in the ratio of 82!, per cent to f 1 per 
cent Hie conqiuted v.-duo of property stolen in the. Suburbs was 
Rs. 44,30.5, of which property to the vidue of Rs. 21,694, or 49 
per eent, had bciin recovered. 

JuHn. —lorty-two Jails and 3 Lunatic A.syhuns were inspected 
during tlie year. Hie total nniuber of prisoners in custody in 
1866 W. 1 .S 114,870 aga,inst 90,333 in tho preceding year. Of 
these Is.OlO remained the previous year while 96,951 were ail- 
mitfed a.gain.st 72,617 in 1865. Tlie increase of a.duiis,sion.s was 
mainly due to the scarcity and high cost of food consequent 
on tho drought which jirevailcil in many districts. P'ifty-seven 
prisoners were capitally punished, 2,347 died in pri.son, 457 es¬ 
caped from confinement, and 72,922 were rtdc.'ased ; 39,087 re¬ 
maining in confiiieiuent at the end of the year, of whom 17,004 
were trainsferred to other districts. The following statement 
exhibits tho sickness and mortality :— 

180,=). 1860. 

Daily average of prisoners, or mean population of Jail ... 18,842 22 l.t! 

Total numljor of sick during the year .3.7’531 

Istmiber dischargcil from Hospital ... ... 27 082 27 080 

Kuiuljcr diud ... , j 129 2*347 

Numbur ntniaining in Hospital on the last day of the year * 970 *8o9 

.Katio of total sick to average of prisoneis in Jail ... inO’Oti ir»r37 
Hatio ol prisoners discharged from Hospital to t 4 »tal sick 91'75 82‘i>6 
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The total number of deaths in 1866 was 2,347, against 1,129 in 
the preceding year. Of the 95,951 pri.soiiei's admitted into Jail 
during the year 324 were fairly educated for their position in 
life, 6,384 could barely read and write, while 90,243 wore entire¬ 
ly ignorant. Thore were 457 escapos and 301 recaptures against 
291 escapes and 154 re-captures in the preceding year. The 
prisoners sentenced to labour were einploved thus:— 

Ju 18(w.(i6. Ill 18CC-(!7. 

9,tin 10,m 

“S'J ,•«,') 

4!lo 917 

1,40-. 1,70.4 

0(14 722 

907 S29 

2,804 ,4,051 

Tota.1 15,882 18,1)85 

The not profits of prisoners’ earnings were Rs. 2,02,899, against 
1,93,593 and the avorage earning of o.aoh prisoner Its. 19 against 
Rs. 20. The gross out-turn fi'om tlio Alipore Jail Press amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 1,53,84t at an outlay of Rs. 53,925, wliich gave 
a net profit of Rs. 99,918. Tin; number of prisoners employed 
in the jircss was 326. The average earning.s oi' each prisoner, 
therefore, were Rs. 307. Tlie total cost of maiiitenanco of the 
prisoners was Rs. 11,83,228 against Rs. 8,2.5,317 ; the mean cost of 
maiiitenanco in the Jails in the Cuttack Division and the districts 
adjoining it, where the distress was mo.st severe, amounted to 
about Rs. 60 per prisoner. In addition an ex]ienilitnre of R.s. 
1,90,733 was incurred for police guards required for Jails, and 
of Rs. 18,928 for general superintendence, tlio total expen¬ 
diture for the year being thereby raised to Rs. 13,92,890. 
'The mo.st expensive Jail during the year was tlio European 
Penitentiary at Hazareebaugh, in which cacli jirisoner cost 
Rs. 331, while the prison mo.st economically managed was that 
at Tirhoot, where the outlay per jirisoner amounted to Rs. 28. 
The average not cost of maintaining each prisoner was R,s. 45. 
The Jails througliout the Lower Provincc.s wore seriously over- 
croM'ded during the year, jirincipally on account of the .scarcity of 
grain which drove the poorer classes to the commission of crime. 
Government was obliged.to provide temporary shelter and special 
guards for the oxccs.s number of prisoners. Additional buildings 
were constructed at a few of the larger Jails, whicli had enclosed 
space available for sheds. On this plan 600 additional jirisoners 
were accommodated in the Deegah Jail, 100 additional jirison¬ 
ers in the Hooghly Jail, and 500 additional jirisoners in the 
Beerbhoom Jail 


Employed in ordinary manufactures 
,, in the Alipore Jail Press 
Hired to Public I)cj>artmeuts 
Eirj])loyed as Jail servants 

,, as Mork overseers, warders, and gnards 

,, ou iniseellaileous duties 

Sick in Hospital, iiieHicioiit from age, &c. 




Korlh WenUra Provinets. 



Korlli W’entern Pravlnfe*. 

Tlt£ Cmidvul Courts—The total number of persons 
l)i-ouglit u[) for trial was 107,2()(i oxclnding Ajmorc, being an in- 
crejiso of 5,285 persons eoniparod with tho jirevious year. The 
number of otfcnc(',s ascertained to have been committed is !)o,226, 
an iiKsrease of 714 U}>ou the nunda.T foi' 1805. There was 
a (ha'rease in heinous crime of 1,578 ca.scs, attributed to greater 
agricultural prosperity. Of 50,4.'{7 non-hailablo offences re¬ 
ported, no less than 2iS,(i20 came under the head of theft, and 
],‘1,)W8 und(T the head of liouso-breaking. The number of the 
more serious ciiines affecting the human body is very mucli the 
same as in tin; previous year, in off'enecis against property, 
there is decrease of 2,.'}85 cases. The statistics of the more se¬ 
rious crimes are :— 



180.5. 

1 1800. 

Nmiiher 

of 

offences. 

rer.soiisNuinlicr Persons 
for 1 of 1 for 

triiil. offcuccs.' trial. 

i 1 

i 1 

Jltiriha- 


7.54 

313 7.34 

tlnljiahle lioinicide 

2(i:j 

55!) 

214 077 

Grievous hurt, 

KIJ 

11)7 

80 128 

Rape 

151 

185 

l!)7j 20!) 

Dacoity 

!)8 

2!)7 

72 431 

TJjci’t... 

28,80!) 

14,785 

28,020 ]4,.500 

limnving stolon property 

l,02;i 

:i,400 

2,031 3,!)27 

.llobbei'v 

570 

5!)1 

303 39.3 

House-breaking ... 

10,15:1 

3,184 

13,938 2,077 


The uun.her of cases disposed of by Magistrates was 00,645. 
The einjdoymont of resident landholders of influence and cha¬ 


racter !is Honorary Ma.gi8tratos was more general. During 
tlu' year 4,502 trials were held before Uonora,ry Magistrates, 
against o,2()5 in 1805. Rajah J usw'imt _Rim, C. S. I., of Etawah, 
was aga.in honourably conspicuous for the zeal and industry 
with which he luis devoted himself to this work. In order to 


increase the usefulness of Honorary Magistrates and to train 
them for their duties. Government directed that, when cir- 
cumstance.s admit of the arrangement, the Joint Magistrate, 
or an e.xporicnced Assistant Magistrate, shall occasionally sit 
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witli tlie Honorary Magistrates and take part in their proceed* 
ings. In all, 21,431 persons were sentenced to imprisonment 
The sentences of l(i,385 did not exceed (i months, of 2,140 did 
not exceed 1 year, and of 2,196 were above 1 year. Only 834 
Were sentenced to simple iinprisoniuent. 34,1)92 persons were 
fined in the Magistiute.s’ Courts to an aggregate amount of Es. 
3,55,140. Of these only 3()7 per.sons were fined more than Es, 
SO each. Of the fines impo.sed, 65 j)er cent, were realized. Of 
the {jersous whipped, 3,276 wci-e adults and 670 juveniles—525 
were thus punished on a secoiiil c(jnviction. 1,452 eases and 
2,973 persons were committed fi;>r trial to the Se.ssions Courts, 
as compared with 1,661 cases and 3,474 persons in 1865. The 
jKTCoutage. of convictions to commitments was 74. The num¬ 
ber of witnes,ses examined increased considerably over the re¬ 
turn for 1865, being 256,083 as compared wdth 238,311. The 
average duration of cases was 10 days. Fines to the amount 
of Es. 30,569 were imposed by Magistrates, as compensation for 
lo.ss or injury, out of which 46 per cent was realized. Of Es. 
2,159 similarly imposed by 8e.ssions Judges, 20 per cent, was 
recovered. 1,362 Sessions trials, a.inl 2,225 appeals wore dis- 
po.sed of by the Se.ssious Judges. The sentences were, 103 
against 109 to death, 200 against 216 to traii.sportatiou, 1,756 
against 1,986 to impri.sonment and 9 against 22 to whipping. 
During the year 962 criminal cases came before the High Court, 
in which 615 persons wia-e convicted and 134 acquitted. On 
the original criminal side 11 trials wore held, resulting in the 
conviction of 5, and the acquittal of 8, Eui'opean British subjects. 
There wore under trial in the Magisterial Courts at the end of 
the year but 906 persons—a decrease of 415 compared with 
1865 ; and of the.se only 545 were in custody. There being 
200 Magistrates’ Courts in those Provinces, this result must be 
consiilered satisfactory. 


Pdicc .—The ofi'eiices against life and property were as follows:— 


-Year. 

Murder. 

Dacoity and Rob¬ 
bery. 

Lprkhig li o u s e 
trespass. 

Theft, including 
cattle theft. 
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Vhi 
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Value of property] 
recovered. j 
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Es. 

Es. 

1865,... 

325 651 

17,7271 32,028 

47* 

12,03,092 

3,36,037 

1866, ... 

291 432 

14,701' -31,016 

51* 

10,70,883 

3,50,726 
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AtiW/i- Wtikm Provinces, Jails. 


The table below sliews the total number of offences investigated, 
and the result of anests 


j OrPEscBS. 

PEKSOKS, 

Tear. 

fli ' ^ 

1 ^ 'll 

S ■ ^ y 

Biss 

0 O .rt 

H ,! H 

Total number 
brouglit to 
trial. 

Acquitted. 

rs 

O) 

> 

§ 

o 

cS 

01 

5 

Under trial. 

1865, ... 

1866, ... 

65,.58,5 25,067 

O.l.lblj 31,724 

37,038 

37,861 

12,860 

10,602 

22,908 

24,072 

297 

222 

965 

668 


Of the persons arrested by the Police, 74 per cent, were convict¬ 
ed. The crime of robbery after Jidininistering poisonoii.s drugs 
increased to 44 cases, against 1(1 in ISOi). The Police were, 
however, very .successful in tracing out and bringing to jus¬ 
tice during the year several uotoriow.s offenders, 29 eases were 
prosecuted to conviction, and, of (58 persons concerned, 49 
were arrested and brought to trial. The substitution of Town 
Ohowkoedars for Municipal Constabulary, was carried out in 
a large numlxir of rural towns. With the consent of the East 
India Railway Company, a Government Ilailw,ay Police was alstt 
organized under the immediate control and direction of an As¬ 
sistant Inspector-General, but at the disposal of the Agent 
of the Railway Company. The offices of the two Deputy 
Inspeetors-General were amalgamated with th.at of the Imspec- 
tor-General, who dist.ributcd the work in three departments, re¬ 
taining to himself the general supervision of the Police admini.s- 
teatiou. 

Jails. —Tlic, net jail population was 77,107, and the daily 
average number of prisoners 10,840, as compared with a popula¬ 
tion of 78,118 and a daily average of 10,417 in 1805. The 
number of long-term jwisoners, however, decreased to 480 who 
were sentenced to more than ten years’ impri.sonment, .against 
667 in the pievious year. The .aggregate expenditure amounted 
to Rs. 7,75,614, an increase of Rs. 11,253 resulting from the in¬ 
creased number of prisoners, the high price of food, the increase 
in the allowances of'fixed establishments, and additions .and 
repairs of jails. The average cost of each prisoner was Rs, 
47 a.s compared with Rs. 47 in .1805. Deducting profits of 
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the sale of manufactured goods from the gross expenditure, 
the average cost of each prisoner is reduced to Rs. 42. The 
average earnings of each prisoner engaged in manufactures 
were Rs, 44. 1,698 females were imprisoned during the year, 
which exceeds the number of the previous year by lol ; the in¬ 
crease being chiefly from convictions of ■' theft” or “ receiv¬ 
ing stolen property.” The death-rate was but 2| per cent. ; 
in only one jail did it rise as high as 7 per cent, and in only 
two others wa.s it liigher than 5 per cent. ; nearly one-fourth of 
the casualtie.s also wei'c from among those admitted to jail in a 
bad state of he.'iitli. Epidemic fever prevailed in the Allahabad 
jail from February to June of the year under review ; there 
were 18-5 a<lmissioas into hospital from tbi.s disease, and 30 
death,s. Forty prisoners escaped during .the year, 16 from the 
inside of the jail ; 23 were re-capturo(i ; 3,270 prisoners had 
learned to read, and 1,452 learned to read and write during con¬ 
finement 

■*nnjab. 

The Crimiiml CmirU .—The total number of jKii'sons brought 
to trial wa,s 46,757 against 44,423. 'J’he number of persons tried 
was 1,03,026 of whom 20,833 were charged with non-bailable 
ottences against 21,387. The number of per.sons charged with 
bailable offences rose from 70,114 to 82,193. Of the total num- 
b(m of caso.s, all were dispersed of at the end of the. year except 
357 cases, involving 726 persons. The average duration of en¬ 
quiries was 12 day.s, and of trials 6 days. The following table 
exhibits the results of the cases :— 


Year. 

Number of 
jiei'soDs dis¬ 
posed of 
oil 

trial. 

Peivcnta^je 
committed to 
Seiisious. 

Percentage 

convicted. 

Percentage ec- 
ipiitted and 
discharged. 
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c 

Ill uoii-btlll- 
abie offen¬ 
ces. 

V . 

^ o 

X£c 

1865 

21,26S 

70,185 

2-2 

o-oa 

CO’2 

65 4 

37 5 

345 

1866 

20,63! 

82,075 

2' 

008 

59-1 

C53 

38'2 

34 5 


The nature of the punishments inflicted is shown .as follows:— 
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Percentage whipped 
only. 
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I'ercentage ordered to 
find security or en¬ 
ter into recogni¬ 
sance. 
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I 1865 

1866 

68,2f>7 

65,862 

68-8 

74:1 

6-3 

5-0 

3-7 

3r> 

isii 7-7 
11-5 6 0 

102 

78 


Of tho total number of cases, 35 per cent, were disposed oi’ by 
European Stipendiary Magistrates, 15 by Native Stipendiary 
Ma^strates, and 4'7- per cent, by Honorary Native Magistrates 
sitting singly ; 711 per cent, by Board.s of Honorary Magistrates 
in the cities of Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi and Gujranwalla; and 
3G'4 per cent, by Tahsildars and Naib H’ahsildars, iuve.stod with 
magisterial powers. The average amount of fines imposed was 
about R.S. 10, as compiircd with Bs. 11 in 1865. The total 
amount of fines impo.sed during the year was Bs. 5,54,171, of 
which Bs. 8,37,740 or 01 per cent, were realized. Of 2,553 per¬ 
sons sentenced to whipping, or 23 per cent, of the criminals, 304 
wore juveniles and 612 were whipped on a second conviction. 
Qf l28i SessioiLs cases, 994 or 77 per cent, were disposed of 
by Depxity Commissioners, leaving 290 casc.s, involving 021 
persons, for trial in the Sessions Courts. Of the porsomrtried 
70 per cent, were convicted, and 28 acquitted. In 7 out of the' 
10 Divisions of the Province, no Se,ssions cases were pendino' at 
the end of 1866 of longer standing than 3 montlis from date of 
commitment. Tho average duration of trials in Sessions Courts. 
Was 77 against 40 days. Appeals to Magistrates of Districts 
stood thus:— 
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And appeals from Magistrates to the Sessions Court thus:— 



I* e r c 0 n t a g e. 

Year. 

Rejected 

or 

confirmed. 

I 

1 Modilied 

or 

reveivscd. 

Further 

enquiry 

ordered. 

1865 

78'5 

10-5 

1-9 

18G(i 

78-5 

198 

r. I 


The average duration of appeals in Magistrates’ Courts, was !) 
days, the same as last year. The average duration of appeals ill 
Sessions Courts w.as 2;! d.ays, to 17 days in 1805. The Chief 
Court as a Court of Original Jurisdiction lield 4 Criminal Sessions 
for the trial of European liritish subjects during tlio year. At 
these Sessions 7 trials were held, in all of which the prison¬ 
ers wore unanimously convicted by the Jury. As a Court of 
Reference, the Court di.spo.sed of 42 references for confirmation 
of sentence of death passed by Sessions Courts u.gaiiist 49 per¬ 
sons ; in the case of 31 out of 49 persons, the sentence of death 
was confirmed ; in regard to 14 it was modified; none were ac¬ 
quitted ; and 2 cases were pending at the close of the year. As 
a Court of Criminal Appeal, the Court disposed of 502 petitions, 
leaving 24 pending at the close of the year. In 430 c;ises the 
aj)poaI was rejected as inadmissible ; in 49 cases the orders of 
the lower Cotut were confirmed; in 15 they wore modified; in 5 
reversed ; and in 3 cases furtlier enquiry was called for. As a 
Court of Revision of cases where sentences of Sessions Courts 
were called in question on the ground of illegality or of inairpro- 
priateness of sentence, the Court reviewed 12G cases, leaving 14 
pending at the end of the year. In 30 of these the orders of 
the lower courts wore confirmed ; in 43 modified; in 29 revers¬ 
ed and in 24 cases a new trial was ordered. 

Police .—The number of non-bailaWe oflfences foil from 25,173 
in 1865 to 23,104 in 1866, and the number prosecuted was 
59,832 or 15 per cent more than in 1865. The. criminal re¬ 
turns are:— 
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Description of Offences. 

No. of oases. 

Murder, ... 

1865. 

296 

1866. 

273 

Dacoity,... 

44 

2d 

Bobbery, 

173 

150 

Lurking house-trespass and house breaking, 

6,926 

6,444 

Thefts of all kinds, 

13,386, 12,3711 


At the beginuiiig of 18G6 tUoro were 43,114 bad characters un¬ 
der surveillance; to this list 6,720 wore added during the year ; 
the names of 5,481 persons .wore struck off, as earning an honest 
livelihood, leaving 43,356 names at the close of the year. 
Extra patrols were placed on the road from Delhi to Bawani, 
to protect traders from depredators from Rajputana. There 
were 14 punitive police posts in the vicinity of bad villages 
at an aggregate cost to the inhabitants of Rupees 4,709. 
The general results of the detection of crime were :— 


Year. 

Ibu'centage of 
cases brought 
to trial. 

Percentage of 
iic(piitta,ls and 
discharges to 

Percentage of 
.stolen pi opei’ty 
recovered. 


arrest. 

1805 

62-3 

27-8 

32 

1866 

67-9 

2.5'4 

3t> 


In addition to their ordinary d\ities the constabulary supplied 
guards to 26 jails with an average of 10,292 prisoners, of whom only 
4 escaped ; fundshed 13,002 men of all grades as escorts for pri¬ 
soners and treasures; gave camp-guards to troops on the 
march and were employed in collecting statistics of death and dis¬ 
ease. The strength of the Imperial Police was 15,568 and of the 
Municipal Police 4,809. The cost of the former was fixed in 1864 
at R.S. 26,000 per annum and the expenses of the latter rose from 
Rs. 3,41,376 in 1866 to 3,95,566 in 1866. The conduct of the 
force improved steadily. Of the entire force only 1'2 per cent, 
were punished judicially and 7'6 departmentally. Thejwo- 
portion of the police force to population was 1 to 736 souls. 
The cost fell at the rate of 3 ajinas 2 pie per head of population. 
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Of the total cost 807 per cent, was borne by imperial, and 19’3 
per cent, by local funds. 

Jails .—The number of jails in the province was the same as 
the previous year, viz., 20, or, including the temporary jail on the 
Guggur river near Ambala, 27. The total number of prisoners con- 
fined during the year was 31,-578; the daily average number of pri¬ 
soners was 10,292; in other words, the average daily unit of jail 
population W'as made up of three individuals. This circumstance 
must he borne in mind in considering all statistics calculated 
with reference to the daily average number of prisoner-s. Of the 
total number of prisoners, 0,102 were released by acquittal or on 
appeal, 1,250 on piymcnt of fine, 133 on accountof good conduct, 
] 3,328 on expiry of sentence, 210 were transported, 30 sent to a 
lunatic asylum, 184 died, 2 escaped, 21 were executed, 10,181 re¬ 
mained in custody at the close of the year. The average daily 
proportion of sick to strength was 2'51 only ; the rate of mortality 
calculated on the daily average number in imprisonment w'as as 
low as r78 per cent, or only half per cent more than the per¬ 
centage of mortality amongst the free population 8J per cent 
of the whole number of j)risonerH and 20 per cent of the daily 
average were puni.shed for breaches of jail discipline. There were 
only four escapes, and in two of the four eases the prisoners 
were re-captured. Of 9,719 prisoners, 450 could read and write; 
2,134 could read only; 7,135 could neither read nor write 
and 6,003 were under instruction. During the year 18 prisoners 
left the Ferozepore jail who had learned to read and write fairly 
during their imprisonment 'J'he amount earned by prisoners 
was Rs. 1,78,334 or Rs. 3,803 in excess of 1805, although the 
average number of j)risoners was sin.aller, Tlie average earnings 
of each labouring prisoner for the year were R.s. 19-10; the aver¬ 
age earning of each prisoner employed in manufactures w'as 
Rs. 12-2—Rs. 1-3 in excess of last year’s average, and the aver¬ 
age earnings per prisoner calculated on the total number, whe¬ 
ther engaged in labour or not were Rs. 17-5 per head, or As. 10 in 
excess of the average of last year. The total expenditure on jails 
during the year was R.s. 5,18,591, or Rs. 10,084 less than la.st year, 
riving an average cost per prisoner of Rs. 50-6 for the year, or 
Rs. 1-6 less than last year; and deducting the average earnings of 
each prisoner there appears a reduction of Rs. 2-2 on the average 
nett cost of each prisoner. 

Oudh. 

The Criminal Coxerls .—The following table shows the state of 
crime in this Province during the y(‘ar.s 1865-66 and 1866-67. 
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lSfi& 

W.SflO 

17,251 

340 

13 

lll.lir.l 31.704 

8,770 

3l,9W5l 

2.53 31,704 

l«Wi 


17,202 

2.W 11 30,030 30,7% 
1 1 ^ 

7,535 

21,806 58 
1 

1%| 30,796 


the i'o.sults of the cognizable of- 


Offences. 

Nninbor of 
jfcrsona 
brought to 
trial. 

Numbor of 
jfersons con¬ 
victed or 
coniniittiid, 

umber of 
persons 
acquitted, 

1865. 

1866. 

18G5. 

1866. 

1865. 

1866. 

1 

Mm-der.... 

264 

223 

147 

173 

05 

42 

2 

(lulpable homicide,... 

127 

Iso 

59 

148 

55 

40 

3 

Grievous hurt, 

427 

016 

288 

m * 

142 

120 

4 

Kioting aud uiJawful assembly, 

1,2,54 

1,681 

870 

1,229 

351 

406 

5 

liape, 

42 

35 

18 

14 

25 

21 

6 

Dacoity, 

I7S 

125 

128 

05 

53 

32 

7 

Hobbffy with hurt,... 

52 

37 

31 

28 

19 

9 

8 

Kobbery, 

l.TS 

178 

82 

102 

.54 

74 

9 

Theft with house breaking, 

3,915 

3,519 

3,031 

2,134 

805 

750 

10 

Do. witlr preparation for hurt, 

l(i 

a 

10 

8 

6 


11 

Do. of Cattle, 

807 

758 

. 708 

518 

177 

203 

12 

Do. Ordinary, 

4,3,57 

4,148 

3,482 

3,347 

827 

760 

13 

Receiving stolen property, 

1,466 

1,225 

1,105 

SOI) 

410 

310 

il4 Scriou8 misclncf by fire, 

51 

62 

18 

IS 

33 

30 

llS'Coiuing and fabiicatiiig Govern- 








meut Stamps, 

S 5 

99 

45 

58 

33 

35 

ICjVagrancy and bad eharacters, .. 

636 

743 

383 

514 

189 
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Of minor offences cognizable by the PoTice, the following arc the 
figures:— 

ISCf). 18C6. 


figures:— 

ISCf). 18C6. 

Reported Cases, ... ... ... l,iK)0 2,653 

Rersons tried, ... ... ... ,3,661 4,7;6) 

Po. Convicted & Committed, .. 2,941 .5,945 

Do. Acquitted, ... ... ... 689 752 


and of non-cognizable cases:— 





The Crimitud Courts. 
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Offeuoes. 

Number of 
oases report¬ 
ed. 

Number of 
persons 
brought to 
trial. 

Number of 
persons con¬ 
victed or 
committed. 

N umber of 
persons ac¬ 
quitted. 


IM65. 

I8(i(i. 

18()5. 


18(15. 

1800. 

lH{i4. 

lvS05. 

Hurts, not grie¬ 
vous 

1,872 


3.173 

1,024 

1.<KK) 

2,007 

1,501) 

Affrays, 

85 

IK) 

55f) 

542 

370 

440 

172 

115 

False evidence, 

58 

52 

loo 

85 

()5 

48 

38 

30 

Forcery. 


;!7 

47 

5t) 

24 

28 

23 

28 

Adultery, 

25 

24 

;i4 

30 

IH 

21 

10 

0 

FiTticing marri¬ 
ed women, . 

172 

182 

250 

'8»5 

75 

80 

175 

144 

Unlawfully Lav¬ 
ing arms, ... 

2(iri 

257 

;i48 

32!) 

284 

275 

02 

54 

Other otfenccs, 

4,21)4 

:!,<)!)!) 


8,057 

_ 

0,820 

0,208 

2,313 

1,828 


The; coiuiiiitmeiitK were tis fbllow.s :■ 


('ourts. 

1 

1 

1 

e& 

0) 

> 

Under trial at close of 
previous year. . 

Committed. 

Total. 

Commitment cancel¬ 
led. 

* 

t-t, 0, 

c 

e.2 

-a g 

Sa 

01 ^ 

Convicted- 

Acquitted. 

Ordered to tind secu¬ 
rity. 

'J ! 

rs 

a 

.y. 

1) 

o , 

Under trial at close of 
the year. 

! 

[Deputy Commi.v) 

1805 

12 


58.^ 

1 

0 

0 

303 

1,77 

0 

0 

18 

1 sioner.s under Act ]■ 

If^OO 

18 

' 745 

703. 


4 

, 525 

207 

0 

1 

24 

1 X.V. of 18(i2, ... ) 












. ( 

1805 

01 

408 

400 

<s 

3!) 

282 

im 

0 

0 

30 

jConirmssionera, ... j 

i8(;o 

42 

453 

41)5] 

8 

54 

310 

104 

8 

2 

2!) 

Judicial Commis- i 

|L805 

0 

38 

38 

t) 

1 

3(1 

a 


0 

0 

siouer, ... J 

1800 

" 

31 

i 

0 

1 

30 

i - 

"1 

,) 
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Tlie following is the detail of pniiislmiciit iutlictod by the dis¬ 
trict Courts. 



18G5. 

1866. 

Imprisonment, rigorous, 

... 4,373 

5,00.5 

Bo. simple, 

228 

268 

l)o, with fine, 

2,031 

1,845 

Fine, 

12,442 

13,136 

Whipping,... 

... 4,301) 

3,479 

To find security for good conduct ... 

4(16 

.541 

Do. to keep the peace. 

44 

1)2 

To euter into rccogiiizauce do., ... 

41)6 

290 
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The number of persons fined was 13,136, of whom ]1;196 paid 
in full, 419 paid in part and 1,521 paid nothing. Kupees 1,43,241 
were imposed in fine, of which Rupees 88,693 were realized. 
Rupees 7,906 were ordered to be paid in compensation under 
Section 44 of the Criminal Procedure Code, but of this only 
Rupees 3,003 were realized. The following punishments were 
inflicted by Deputy Commissioners:— 

1865. 1866. 

'IVaiisportatiou ... ... 4!) 46 

Iraiirisonniciit 7 ami over 7 years ... 29 30 

Do. under 7 years ... 387 461 

To 6iid seeurily ... ... 9 0 

Pined ... ... 87 92 

Flogged and imprisoned ... 4 2 

Flogged ... ... ... 1 5 

The following are the punishment.s inflicted by Commissioners 
in Sessions Courts 


Traus|)ortation for life ... 

1865. 

33 

1860. 

03 

Do. 14 years ... 

8 

1 

Do. 7 years and upwards... 

109 

84 

Imprisonment 7 years and njAvards ... 

4 

9 

Do. under 7 years 

168 

144 

To tiiid security 

3 

8 

Fined 

30 

46 

Flogged, lined, and imjirisoned 

0 

1 

Flogged 

0 

4 


Out of 31 cases submitted to. the Judicial Commissioner the 
sentence of death was continued iu 24 cases. The average 
duration of trials in the district courts was 6 diiys in oases in 
which the Police were employed, .and 6 days in cases in which 
they were not emplojs'd. 'The average duration of sessions 
tria.ls iu the Commissioners’ Courts was 32 daj^s, the same as. 
in the previous year. The avoiuge duration of cases in the Judi¬ 
cial Commissioner’s Court wa.s 6 days. The average duration of 
appeals was iu the 



1805, 

1800, 

District. Dflicer.s' Courts 

... 12 

1(1 

Ooinmissioiieis’ 

... 19 

19 

Judicial Commissioners’ 

... 4 

9 


The following statement shows the business of the Appellate 
Courts— 
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j Preferred. 

I .Submitted 

1 te 

" s 

.2 

1 

13 
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Total. 

j -Rejected. 

Confirmed. 

o 

rs 

i> 

2 

o 

—1 

a> S 

£•2 
5 * 

[ Pending, 

Deputy Cominra. 

isun 

18()0 

J.' 

1 

... 

•2\i. ... 


042 

‘m 

80 

34 

4;jf> 

US 

58 

58 

C 

3 

9 

10 

Commissioners ... 

i8«r> 

2:i 

r,i() .. 



10-1 

351 

1+1 

10 

18 


18 

CM ... 


717 

107 

354 

m 

2 

25 

Judicial Coinmr. 

lS(i5 

2 

]()]' (i(i 

80 

2or> 

40 

70 

77 

12 


I8i>0 

T) 

12«| 46 

81 


20 

80 

47 

12 

ID 

Total 

isor. 

;o 

l.iisi (iO 

80 

i,4;t« 

183 

800 

270 

34 

.•!2 

18()<> I 

S'S 

1 

l.n.’K): •16 

1 

81 

J,II)8 

230 

552 

271 

71 



Two liuiuJrod ami fifty-piglit oases pissed under the review of 
the Judicial (]oimiiissionor, of these 131 vmv. appeals, 30 were 
called for under Chapter 29, and (JO suhniitted under Chapter 31 
of the Criminal Procedure Code. The number modifieil oi’ re¬ 
versed was only 47 to 77 of 180.'). 

The original criminal work di.sposed by the .several classe.s of 
courts in the province iva-s :— 


Year. 

Judges. 

.■\.ssistant 

Oommus. 

Kxtra 

As.sistaiit 

Ooiuini's. 

Teliscol- 

dars. 

lionorary 

.AssistaiU 

Oommrfi. 

Total. 

1805 

1,903 

7,.533 

5,004 

2,053 

ODG 

17,309 

18CC 

: 

1,608 

G,cr>8 

0,072 

2,392 

;>5] 

17,341 


Police .—The uuinbor of cognizable criminal cases was 40,952 
against 52,171, an increase being ob.scrvablc only under the hciuls 
of rioting, vagrancy and breaches of municipal laws. In 1803 
the value of stolen property was Rs. 5,72,824 and in the year un¬ 
der review only lis. 4,84,900. Of this Rs. 03,.571 against R.s. 
90,013 was recovered. The number of caises inquired into by the 
Police was 18,849 against 21,275, and 10,304 against 15,075 per- 
.sons were apprehended and 13,049 ofthc.se .against 12,230 convict¬ 
ed, being an increase of 7i per cent, in the apprehensions and of 1J 
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per cent, in the convictions. There was an increase in the crime of 
innrdcrs from 100 to 108 and in attempts from 18 to 20. Of these 
cases one was hy dacoits, in wliicli a conviction followed. Nine 
were eases of poison from mot ives of revenge, family ipiarrcls, or 
the result of intrigues with women. Nineteen were for the sake 
of robbery, and 7!) were ordinary cases; ayiprehensions were made 
of 103 persons in 110 cases, or, inchuliiig cases pending from 
the previous year, of 222 porsoms in 131 ca.ses. In 110 cases 172 
per.sons were convicted, and 8 |iersons in (> cases remained under 
trial at the close of the year. There was a slight increase of from 
50 to 59 cases of cnlpa,l)le holnicid^^ Of grievous hurt there 
was an increase of 37 cases, the mimhcn-.s being 183 and 220. In 
rioting there was a large increa.se, the mimlicrs lieing 180 ami 118. 
But it is .satisl’actory to note that in only two cases were deadly 
weapons used. In 181 ra.ses 1,129 jicnsons were sent to trial, 
a.nd 1,050 persons in 151 cases were convic.led. Eighty-three 
jiersous in 10 cases remained under trial at the elo.se of the year. 
There was a decrease of 12 ca.ses of daeoity, the mimbers being 
24 and 15. Robbery also decreased, the uiind)ers being 113 
and 137. There was a decrease of from 32 to 20 cases of rob¬ 
bery with (hsnlly wen.y)ous. The immber of robberies upon tln^ 
highway was the same as in 1805, namely 15, In 97 oases, 209 
persons W(\re sent for trial Of these 828 persons in 00 cases 
Were convicted, and 3 ])ersoiis in 2 cases remained under trial 
at the close of the year. Of tlie id)ov(! oases of robbiwy 13 wore 
by administering jkusoikjus drags. In 0 cases appiehension.s 
Were made, ami in 4 oases convictions I'oIIowchI, There was an in¬ 
crease of 80 cases in the total number of heinous crimes, hut the 
increase was almost entirely coidined to eases of riot.ing and 
grievous hurt, the Coiisecpieuce of rioting. There was a marked 
decrease in the umtd)er of thefts of all kinds. The numbers 
wore for 1805 48,020, and for 1800 42,771. The apprehensions 
foi’ theft were 0,203 in 1805, and 5,890 in 1800. The con¬ 
victions wore 5,385 in 1805 and 5,100 in 1800. Tiie crime of 
receiving slolon prop(u-ty decreased by 104 cases, the num¬ 
bers being 800 and 702. The number of j>ersons convicted W'as 
877, including ca,ses ponding from last year. Under the head 
of serious mischief by fire, there is an increase of 17 cases, the 
numbers being 51 and 08. The convictions wore 19. The 
number of ca.scs of vagrancy or bad livelihood in 1805 wore 343 
and 473 in 1800. In all, 733 jiersons were sent up on this 
charge, of whom 500 were ordered to find .security, and 8 per¬ 
sons remained under trial at the close of the year. Of other 
■cases cogiiizahle hv the pnlioe, the numbers were 1,503 in 1805 



and 2,()4'7 in 18G6 ; altogctlipr 3,725 jK?rsonK in 2,022 cases were 
sent for trial, of wliom 3,025 porson.s in 1,09-f eases were con¬ 
victed, and 37 persons in 23 eases ronniined nndei’ trial at the 
close of the year. Tlie, eoinjjarative mnnher (jf accidenhil deaths 
was 4,145 a.gaiiist 4,335. There wta-e 4,403 prisoners escorted 
by the police during the year, 2,780 niiU) of all grades being em¬ 
ployed on this duty. No jjrisomu’s escaped from the custody 
of regular guards, but 29 jn'isoners escaped from jmlice custody 
when being brought in foi- trial. Of these 22 were recaptured. 
The treasure escorted during the year amounted to Ils. 1,01,37,422 
being forty-.six lakhs of I'lipees more than in the previous year. 
The numlKT of men of all ranks cin])loye<l on this duty was 
4,!)!)8, The cost of guards and escorts fuinishcd to other depart¬ 
ments was Ils. 107,325. 'Die general conduct of the Police was 
good. 'Die number of men punisbod was 2,000 in 1805 and 
2,01!) in ]80t!; and !)1 were punished by Magistrates against 8!) 
in 1805. During the year 3t) men pas.sed through tlio Police 
High School, making a total of 204 passed men. 

,l(Vih .— The following is a eom]ia.rative statement of the ]>ri- 
sou population for 1805 and 18li6:— 

1805. -1800. 


Remaining on 1st January, 
Admitted during the year. 


Discharged, a,11 eausixs, ... 
Tlomainitig on 31st December, 


5,447 

5,707 

11,407 

11,000 

10,854 

30,713 

11,155 

10,214 

5,0!)!) 

li,4!)!) 

10,854 

.10,713 


Daily avera.gc, ... ... ... ... 5,584 0,038 

Tlic admissions decreased by 401, but there were 800 more pri¬ 
soners at the close of tlie yeai- and the daily average exceeded 
t hat of 1805 by 454 prisoners. 'The average cost of each prison¬ 
er was Rs. 51-11-10 again.st Rs. 45-12-4,.in 1805, after deiluetiiig 
the earnings. In Gondah the earnings were Rs. 41 and in Dur- 
riabad Rs. 10. Tlie health of the prisoners was not good. The 
daily a,verage of sick was 3’40 per cent., and of deaths 7'30 
per cent. The main cause oi' this was a contagious fever, identi¬ 
cal with the Jail fever wliich raged at Agrp, in 1800, at Lahore 
in 1803-04, and at Umballa in 1800, as well as with the relaps¬ 
ing fever (Febria rccurrenif) of Europe. The average strength 
in the Lucknow Jail was 2,01!) during the year, and the total 
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number of deaths 285 of which 249 occurred during tlic first 
four months of the year. The prisoners were employed in 
constructing and repairing Jail buildings and in preparing arti¬ 
cles for Jail use. The total indirect profits of prison labour were 
Rs. 89,140 and the average earning of each prisoner was Rs. 9 
against Rs. 14. There were 13 escapes during the year, of 
which 10 were followi^l by re-capture. The conduct of the pri¬ 
soners was generally good, and there was a marked decrease of 
oft’enco.s in Jails in 1800. The offences were 290 and the cases 
in which punishment wa.s indicted 290. The most common 
oft'enco w.'is “fighting” 52 ctises; “having forbidden articles,” 
“smoking,” “ refusing or idling at work” and “theft” were the next 
in order, varying from 38 to 32 cases of each. The number of 
female prisoners bore the same relative proport.ion to the male 
prisoners as in tlic previous year or 7 per cent. 

Central Provinces. 

Ths Criminal CVio'/s.—The aggregate of crime during the 
yeiirs 18(15-60 and 1860-07 w'as :— 

Cognizable. Xon-cog nizahh. Total. 

1805 ... ... 22,297 11,279 .3.3,576 

1800 ... ... 23,797 11,.359 3.5,15(i 

Witli regard to the worst kinds of crime, the returns for the 
year 1800 contrast thus with the figures of the previous year :— 

Pumber of crates in tire year. 


Miinlor 

186,5. 

9,5 

1860. 

88 

Culjmlile homicide, not amounting to murder 

20 

28 

Uacoity ... 

25 

.3.5 

llobbeiy ... 

54 

51 

Administering drugs witli attempt to cause 
hurt 

10 

2 

lii'lie 

25 

31 

Total 

229 

238 


The proportion of heinous crimes to the whole population, was one 
to every 33,659 souls. Out of the 88 murder*!, 18 were commit¬ 
ted for the sake of plunder. In the nnmber of minor ofi'ences 
against property there was a slight increa.se. 

Number of reported cases. 

■ 18G5 ... ... 17,«95 

1866 ... ... 18,243 

Tlie proportion recovered out of the aggregate of stolen property 
was 33 per cent, in the year 1866, a.scomjtared with 31 per cent. 
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and 33 per cent in the two years next preceding. The declared 
total value of property stolen during the year was Ks. 4,43,533 
against Rs. 4,66,132. The reported cases of cattle theft stood at 
about the same number as last year; viz., 1,020 cases in the year 
1866, against 1,012 in the year 1865. The numberof complaints 
in the cases not cognizable by the Police stood at nearly the same 
figure— 

Niimher of comphints. 

1865 ... ... ... 11,448 

1866 ... ... ... 11,167 

The percentage of convictions continued to bo about 50 per cent, 
on tlie whole. Out of 41,906 persons for trial during the year, 
there were only 209 under trial at its close. The average dura¬ 
tion of the several clas.ses of trials wa.s— 

In ciises sent up by tlie Police ... ... 3 days 

In cases taken iij) on comjilaint ... 8 „ 

In ca.s6s commitkul to the Ses.sions Courts .. 48 „ 

In appeals to Coimnissioners, as fesions Judges 17 „ 

Of the total number of persons arre.sted or suminotied in cases 
cognizable by the Police, 73 per cent, were convicted or commit¬ 
ted to the Sessions in the year 1866, against a percentage of 
721 in the previous year. In cases instituted before the Magis¬ 
trates on complaint, without the intervention of the Police, 
63 per cent, of the persons .summoned or an-estod were convicted 
in the year 1866, as compared with 62 per cent, in the previous 
year. Of 257 persons committed to the Session.s Courts for 
trial during the year J866, 66 per cent, were convicted, against a 
percentage i>f 68 in the previous year’. 63 appeals against the 
orders of Magistrat(« of the difterent grades were preferred 
in the year 1866, agfunst 637 appeals in the preceding year. In 
429 cases the orders of the Magistrates were upheld jin 74 they 
were modific<l; and in 114 they wore reversed ; 17 appeals were 
undecided at the close of the year. Of 28,708 persons convict¬ 
ed during the year 151 were sentenced to imprisonment, whip¬ 
ping, and fine, 1,101 to imprisonment and wliipping, 1,768 to 
imprisonment and fine, 2,937 to imprisonment oidy, 4,685 to whip¬ 
ping only, 18,066 to fine only. For each person sentenced to tho 
several kinds of punishment, the average term of imprisonment 
wa.s 7 months,—very nearly the same as the foregoing year; the 
average amount of fine was 7|- rupees foi' the year 1866, against 
an average of 10| rupees in the year 1865 ; tlie average number 
of stripes was 15, as compared with an average of 16 stripes to 
each person whipped in the preceding year. Tho total amount of 
fines imposed duiing the year 1866 amoimtedto Rs. 1,68,364, of 
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vvliicli 75 p(;r cent,, were realized, as compared with 7d per 
cent, of realizations in the year 1865. Out of tlu^ tiiie.s, R,h. 
]6,2H1 were ordered to be paid ins comjwnsation to sufter- 
er.s. There wore 62 Honorary Magistrates who decided 4,466 
cases daring the year 1866, as compared with 4,114 in the ju'c- 
ceding ye.ar. Most of these Native gentlcuK'n were \ei'y poptdar 
as niiigistratos, 

Fulive. —The strength and cost of the Police force was— 

^fen. lis, 

tiegnlar Police, paid Irojii the general 
revenues .. 7,516 12,38,.'118 

Munieijial Police, paid from local funds .. 1,458 l,36,i)33 

Total ... 8,974 l;!,88,t)(10 

being a rednetion of about 80 men, and an increase in cost of Ks. 
45,<I(K). or tin; 23,88<S offences reported, the jrolicc investigated 
12,522, or 62 per cent, of the whole. The remainder w<uo petty 
thefts or burglari(« in wliitrli tlu^ aggrieved ])art.i(!s did not wisli 
for Polioe aid. Tin' Police made arrests in 11,106, or 84 per 
eout, of tbe cases Ibey invi;st.igated; and the nmnber ol' [H'rsons 
arrested during the yea,r was ly,l!)6 ; of whom 87 ])er cent, were 
sent before tbe Magistrates for trial. Of tlie total nundiei 
of ])(U'soiis up l)y tint Police for trial, 86 per .-(Uil. we 
(tonvieUtd ; 6 pi'r cent, weie a(apdtt,ed ; and S pttr eeni were re¬ 
leased witlnnit trial. Under tbe more beinons beads of eriine, the 
action of tbe Police during tlie year 1866 may be sliown ( bus :— 





Of jtcrHon.s si-ot nj) tol 


< >f wiNOH appre- 

tlie foij 


iioitsioiis wore maiUt in 

tjial, tJicro wero oon ; 




vietetl or (;omuiitte<L 






CiiRca per cent. 

Persons per eenl. 




1 

1805. 1800. 

dMiutlor 

92 I 

<H)‘l 

08-2 i 00-, 

1 ),'40oity 

81-2 

86 ■•'i 

toil' 1 88-1 

Holilicrv w’itli Imrt « 


88 •« 

lOO- i lOO- 

Uitbbcry 

8l)-8 

HI •;{ 

86-.a ! S8i 


There was thus imjirovement on tbe results of ilie preceding 
year. Oidy 20 eases of daeoity were reported in 1865 but in 1866 
tbe munberrose to 37. Tbe police gave the following statistics of 
violent oraeeidenial deaths: — 
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During the Year 


1865. 

1866. 

From falling into wells, tanks, or rivers 

904 

1,010 

.From wild beasts 

546 

699 

From snake-bites 

6.51 

506 

From the falling of walls or houses 

65 

75 

From other causes 

127 

485 

l'’rom suicide 

311 

372 

Told ... 

2.934 

3,147 


Jaih .—Tlic immbi’i' ol’ prisoiipi's iKlinitkid into j;ii] during the 
]8ti0 wus !t,i)40 against !),i)‘i5. But the daily average nmn- 
iicr of prisoners in jail was .somewhat less than in the year pre¬ 
vious, being only 3,749 against 4,01(1. The proportion of prison¬ 
ers admitted on reeonvietion was 11 per oent. of the whole. The 
admissions of juveniles wei'e in excatss of last year. Judging from 
(h(! number puni.shed, namely 659 out of the 13,598 prisoners 
whopas.sed through the j.ails (luring the year, the conduct of the 
prisoners in jail was good. The peixauitage of sick to the 
daily average number of piisouer.s in jail was 6'84, shewing a 
slight improvement on the previous year, rvhon it was 7’G7. But 
t h(‘ nsluetion in the priKon-d(iath rate was still more gratifying. 
During the year 1866 the death rate was 7’44 against 12T5 in 
(8(i5. Cholera appeared in 8 of the 18 jails, and cau.scd 21 per 
(ent. of t.he total death. The large.st number of death,s from 
ehoh'ia ((e('urred in th(( Ibrcporejail. Out of an aggr(!gato of 60 
deaths in all our jails from this eauso, 46 occurred at Raepore. 
The previous year the average earnings of (.'ach prisoner w'as 39 
Rs.; in the year nndcr report tJie receipts were Rs. 1,43,638 or 53 
Rs. p(.(r head. The average cost of ea.ch prisoner was 67 Rs. 
against 67 R.s. in 1865, but the average net cost of each prisoner 
was 38 against Rs. 25. In the Tluiggee School of Indn.stry,Jub- 
biilpore, there were 933 thugs and dacoits, men, women and 
ehildrcii, during the year. The cost of supervision, of medical 
establishments, of subsistence, and clothing, for thug and dacoit 
approvers, amounted to Rs. 36,732. After paying for all ex- 
) lenses the net profits of the Institution were Rs. 24,996. 

ItrUUh Bormah. 

The Grimiual Courts .—There were 18 cases involving 23 per¬ 
sons committed to the Sessions for trial by the Recorders in Ran- 
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goon and Maulmain during the year. Of these 11 were convicted 
and acquitted, leaving 4 under trial at the close of the year. 
Of the criminals, 4 were committed for murder, 2 for attempts 
to murder, 2 for unnatural ofi'ences, 2 for robbery, 1 for lurking 
house trespass and of stolen property, 2 for theft, 1 for attempt at 
theft, 2 for administering stupifying drugs, 3 for dacoity and 4 
for fabrication of evidence. In the Recorder’s Courts, one man 
was sentenced to seven years’ transportation, 3 to over seven 
years’ impri.sonment, 3 to over three years’ imprisonment and 3 
to impri.sonment for short period. There wore 37 criminal appeals 
preferred to the Recorders’ Courts, of which 6 were rejected, 
in 20 the orders were confirmed, in 5 modified and in 6 reversed, 
and one was returned for investigation. Most of these appeals 
’came from the Magistrates’ Courts. In the Divisional Ses¬ 
sions Courts, 5 cases involving 6 persons were pending at 
the beginning of the year, 47 cases and 63 persons were com¬ 
mitted for trial Of these 39 were convicted, 18 acquitted 
and 5 cases involving 7 persons were pending at the close of 
the year. In these Courts 7 appeals were ponding at the close 
of 1865, 153 were preferred during the year and 26 rejected. 
In 82 cases the decisions of the town Courts were confirmed, in 
12 modified and in 35 reversed, leaving 4 pending at the close of 
the year. Against 13,702 cases, in wliich 30,028 persons were 
brought to trial in 1865 for bailable offences, there were 14,174 
cases in 1866, in which 3,190 persons were involved. In non-bail- 
able offences, there were 8,279 cases, in which 4,901 persons 
wore brought to trial in 1865, against 3,571 cases in 1866, in 
which 5,324 persons were concerned and tried. 'The amount of 
fines imposed increased from Rs. 2,02,960 in 1865, to Rs. 2,55,830 
in 1866, wliile Rs. 1,88,208 wore realized in 1866 against Rs. 
1,32,952 for the previous year. The average duration of cases in 
the Pegu Division was 3 days, in the Tenasserim Division not 
quite 4 days, and in the Arakan Division not quite 3 days. The 
greatest delay was in the Rangoon District, where the average 
was eight days; the next in Amherst, where it was five days ; 
Toungoo and Shoayghoen each give an average of four days. 

Police. —The' following table shows the strength and cost of 
the force :— 
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1865. 

1866. 

1 


No. of ftllj 
ranks. | 

Cost. 

No. ofal: 
ranks. 

Cost. 


1 

Rs. 


Its. 

Regular Constabulai-y 


11,20,876 

.5,693 

11,66,176 

Village Constabulary 

I 

1,13,400 

945 

1,13,400 

Municipal Constabulary (paid by 
towns) 

1 

91,960 

509 

1,08,030 


i 

C,<)98j 

13,26,236 

7,207 

13,88,206 


Of the above force 303 men at a cost of Rs. 76,800 were employed 
in the Rural settlement of Port Blair. The Police continued to 
be recruited mainly from the Burmese and other races of the 
Erovince itself. Of a force of 7,207 men, 5,410 or 75 per cent, 
were Burmese, Karens, Shans, or Khyins. There were 1,708 
Natives of India in tlie force, and they wore all employed at 
Port Blair, in the sea-port and garrison town.s, and ns g\iards 
over jails and treasuries. The average charge of a Native Po¬ 
liceman is 201 square miles and 0,195 of the population; that 
of an European Officer is 1,452 square miles and 37,459 of the 
population. The following shews the different classes of ofl'ences 
during the past fwo vears :— 

18C5. 1866. 


Non-bailable 
Bailable ...‘ 


Punishable under Indian Penal' 
Code 

Punishable under special or 
local law 


6,631 7,174 

9,851 10,477 

4,370 4,017 


Total 20,752 31,668 

Dacoity increased from 126 to 169 cases which is almost entirely 
due to an increase of 31 cases in the Prorae District. The number 
of murders was the same as during 1865 or 62 cases. Of these 18 
cases were prosecuted to conviction ; in three the culprits were 
pronounced insane; in 4 cases the acemsed died, or escaped be¬ 
fore trial; one case was pending, and in 11 cases the accused were 
acquitted; in 15 cases there were no aiTOsts. The following are 
the remaining crimes :— 


•1 B ‘i 
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Crime. 

1863. 

1864. 

1865. 

1860. 

Robbery 

121 

136 

144 

173 

Theft 

6,123 

5,176 

6,294 

5,649 

House-breaking (of kinds) 

354 

473 

323 

427 

Receiving stolen property 

308 

306 

302 

474 


The totiil number of adults whipped in 18CC was ISO against 
159 in 1805, and 88 juvenile offenders were whipped in 1800, 
while 21 received that punishment in 1805. 

Jails .—The jails were ola,s.sed as follows—two ctmtral jails, 
first class jail, 6 second class jails and 0 lock-ups. At Maulinaiu 
strict internuiral labour was established, at Rangoon oidy 200 
prisoners laboured beyond the walls; at Akyab and Basseiu 
the prisoners laboured within the walls. During the year the 
health of the prisoners was better than in 1805, the percentage 
of deaths having been reduced from 12-29 to JO'8. Tltc; 
cost of the maintenance of the jails increased by the sum of 
Rs. 17,913-1-6. This increase is duo to the creation of new 
salaries to the amount of R.s. 28,880, to which must he added 
a sura of Rs. 4,590, an entirely iu;w charge for the supply of 
extra moat and oil to the prisonei's in the Rangoon Jail, There 
■u'cre, therefore, new charges to the total value of Rs, 28,420. 
The .sum of Rs. 40,684 was realized and ])aid to tlie 
credit of the Imperial revenue hy the jails during the yeai'. 
The total expenditure, after deducting the lovonue realized, was 
Rs. 1,97,790-15-8, and the net cost of eacli prisoner Rs. 
54-14-7. The escapes were fewer hy 17 than ii\ the previous 
year. Thi tty-six escaped convicts remained uncaptured. 


Kei'iir. 

The Criminal Courts —The following talilc .shews an increase 
in the aggregate of reported offences :— 


Heinous Crimes, 
Minor Crimes, 

Total. 


/ 1865,.,. 

1271 1 

1 1866,... 

1473 f 

( 1865,,,. 

3175 t 

i 1866,... 

3673 / 

( 18().5,... 

7750 1 

\ 1866,... 

9558 / 


convictions, 

ditto 


ditto 


987 

1830 

3292 

4154 


4279 

5474 
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The statistics of Cases tried by Sessions Ciouii are ns follows :— 
Pei'sons Committed. Persons Convicted. 

1865, ... 301 ... 177 

1866, ... 197 ... 125 

There is a decrease in diicoity and roltlno-y, but in tlio loss hei¬ 
nous crimes against property the; figtire.s shew an increa,se, 
tlms :— 

House breaking by night, ... 28!) ... 336 

House breaking, ... ... 38 ... 6.5 

Theft, ... ... ... 1385 ... 1780 

The number of casus decided in the sevcrhl Courts is as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Commissioner’s {?ourt ... 

4 IJeputy Commissionei'’.s ditto, 

Ditto ditto a.s Mngistrates, 

14 Asristaiit Commissioner's, 

2 Extra Assistant Coninn--.sioner's, 

4 Judicial Extra Assistant Coiiimissionei''.s, 
17 TehsiJdar’s, 


11 

100 

44 

1204 

16.3 

117 

:ir,x2 


6172 


The average duration of case.? was as follows:— 


Commissj(inci’’8 Court, 

. . 7 days. 

.Oeputy C'oniiijisHitHiei’s’ l-ourts, 

a 

do. 

Assistant OutumissioncirH’ ditto, 

4 

do' 

Extr.i Asst. Conunissiouers’ tlitto, 

:i 

do. 

Judical^xtra Asst. Commissioners’ do,, 

2 

df*. 

Tehsildars’ ditto, 

2 

do- 


Forty-six criminal a.ppoals were instituted before the Commis¬ 
sioner, against 69 in tlie preceding yea:'; in 17 ca.se.s the original 
decisions were reversed, in 28 confirmed and in one the decision 
was modified. The Deputy Commissioners decided 66 appeals 
against 45 in 1865, confirming 38 decisions and reversing 28. 
To the Resident’s Court eight appeals only were preferred ; in 
seven, the decision of the lower courts was upheld and one was 
rejected on ground that the period of appeal had expired. The 
percentage of cases pending throug'hout the Province was only 
■01 against '36 in the previous year. 
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Police —Cases cognizable by the Police increased by 19 per cent, 
and casesnon-cognizableby 26 percent In the amount of property 
stolen, there wa,s an increase, but not to any largo extent, above 
the figures of 1865. On the other hand, the amount still fell 
far short of the loss incurred during 1864 ; and the percentage 
recovered has continued to rise in a satisfactory degree. 

1865, ... 1,64,415 ... 35,217 ... 21.4 

1866, ... 1,01,150 ... 59,341 ... 29. 

Tlie following figures show the number of cases brought to 

trial by the Police. 

Nature of cases. No. of offences reported. No. brought to trial. Percentage. 
Cognizable, ... 4160 ... 2875 ... 69.2 

Non*coguizablc, ... 2104 ... 2081 ... 98.9 


4160 

2875 

69.2 

2104 

2081 

98.9 

6264 

4956 

79.2 


The proportion of convictions to arrests was as follows:— 
Nature ofoases. No. of pereons arrested. No. of persons convicted. Percentage. 
Cognizable, ... 5905 ... 3721 ... 63. 

Hon'cognizable, ... 3677 ... 1678 ... 45.6 


,5399 
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The total number of escapes was 15 against 29 in 1865 and the 
sum of recaptures 8 against 19. The discipline and popularity 
of the force somewhat improved ; hut the number of punishments 
inflicted and of resignations was still high. 

No. punished by Judicial No. dismissed. No. resigned. 

Officers. 

isei). 1S66. 1865. 1866. 1865. 1866. 

94 72 225 190 289 324 

The conduct of the Police was generally good, they improved 
in efficiency, and were sufficiently drilled and amicd, and were well 
clothed. They were still deficient in detective skill, and did not 
persevere sufficiently in grave crimes. 'J'he number of accidental 
deaths reported was 640; 299 by drowning; 69 by lightning, stroke 
of the sun, or fire; 47 by wild animals; 11 by landslips and 216 
by other accidental causes. Of suicide, there were 63 cases, 
against 125 in the previous year. 

Jails .—The average number of prisoners during the year was 
856. The following table shews that the average cost has risen 
to Ks. 94— 


Districts. 

1865. 

1866. 

Akolah, 

Es. 90 13 10 

99 5 6 

Oomrawutty, ... 

... 84 15 0 

94 5 8 

Mehkur, 

... GO 9 9 

68 2 3 

Woon, 

. 77 6 3 

90 12 g 


80 14 5 

94 3 0 


The conduct of the prisoners was good. I'bcy were employed 
solely on the construction of the Jails, but their labour was soon 
to be directed to more remunerative manufactures. Their health 
was also good; 13 deaths were reported, yielding a death-rate 
of only 1‘63 per cent. No attack of an epidemic nature occur¬ 
red. 


IHysore. 

Tke Criminal Couiis .—The following is a comparative state¬ 
ment of the crimes committed in 1865 and 1866 :— 
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1866. 

1865. 

Murder, murder with dacoity ... . •••) 

Attempt to murder, thuggee and abetment of v 
suicide ... ... ... ...) 

Culpable homicide not amounting to murder .. 
Kidnapping ... ... ... * 

Rape 

Theft and attempt to commit that offence with 1 

fiircible assault ... . f 

K.vtortion by causing fear of death, <Sic. 

Robbery 

Dacoity 

House-trespass and house-breaking ... 

Forgery 

Offences relating to coin 

Criminal breach of tnist 

Receiving stolen property ... 

Mischief ... ■■. ... ... 

5( 

31 

21 

10 

7,663 

28 

129 

129 

210 

36 

49 

163 

73 

23 

68 

14 

58 

9 

4,060 

2 

107 

71 

453 

25 

51 

202 

66 

34 

Total 

8,657 

5,220 

Oilier olTcuces not included in the above 

. 

! 

16,7081 

14,755 

Grand Totiil 

25,365 

19,975 

The cases were disposed of in the following manner :— 
There were Cases. 

■Persons. 

Transferred 

1,140 

3,338 

llenuinded 

66 

188 

Committed for trial 

2,125 

0,582 

Died, escaped, &C. ... 

27 

58 

Tried 

16,907 

31,747 

Total disposed of ... 

20,265 

44,913 

Eeinaining for disposal 

78 

201 


20,343 

45,114 


Oil an average caeli case was 9 days under enquiry. In the year 
under review .627 persons were sentenced to be imprisoned for 
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more tliaii 2 years. There were 218 appeals to the Judicial Com¬ 
missioner during the year, against 219 in the previous year. Only 
5G decisions were reversed, and 29 modified, while 19 cases were 
remanded. The average duration of tlie appeals was not quite 
20 days. In the previous year it was 29'4 days. Seventy Euro¬ 
pean British subjects were brought up in 09 Ciuses before Justices 
of the Peace. Of these jrersons 33 were discharged, 5 were com- 
mitteil for trial before the Higli Court, 10 were fined not more 
than Rs. 100, and 1 was fined more than R.s. 100 but not more 
than Rs. 200. Eleven vvoie iinjirisoned for not moi'e than one 
mouth, and one for a longer period. One person’.s ease was pond-* 
ing at Ihe close of the yea.r. In the previous year the number of 
Europciin Rritisli subjects jamished was much greater, for 25 were 
imprisoned a.nd 42 were fined. 

Piil.lcc .—There were 8,278 native officers and men composing 
tlie ])olice force in tln^ whole ])i'ovincc of Mysore during the year 
1800. Tlieir cost amoimted to Rs. 4,78,779, the average cost 
piT annum of each man Ix-ing Rs. 57. The police are generally 
pooi'ly paid, a ])oliecma,n in some place.s receiving as little as 4 
Rs. per mensem. Of 25,305 eases rej)ort(al, 24,39.1 are staled to 
have been detected, or nevcT' to have occurred, ksiving only 974 
or 4 ]ier (x.'nt. undetecteil. The value of pirojiei'ty involved in 
criminal cases was at first e.stimated a,t R.s. 5,04,700, but on (Ui- 
(priry it was found to h.ave been not more tlnui Rs. 3,30,495, of 
which Rs. 2,07,372 was the value of piaiptn ty recovered and 
ot.herwise aceonnt.ed for, leaving Rs. 1,23,123 woith of jn’operty 
not foimd at the eiul of 1800. The averagi.'\’alue of property 
pi'oved to have been lost in. each case was Rs. 24 and that of the 
property J'ciovered, &c., was Rs. 17. 

Jails .—The total number of jjrisoners during tho year was 
23,411 of whom 3,251) were remaining at the close of tho year. 
Tlie average mimber was 2,047 a.gainst 1,785 in 1805. The 
mortality was only 230 against 170 of tho year before. E'or 
breaebos of Jail discipline 182 pri.souers were subjected to flog¬ 
ging and 17 to other punishment. Tho ratio of mortality to 
the average number of jirisunors in Mysore was 8’91 per cent. 
Rut, owing to tbe superior inauagcinent and accommodation of t ho 
Central Jail under l)r. Hcndcr.son, the ratio of deirtbs to the 
daily average number of prisoners was only 4'897 per cent. 
Tho greatest morUdit.y took place at iShimoga, whore with 
a daily average of no more than 388, 95 are reported liy the 
Deputy Superintendent to have died. Intramural labour pre¬ 
vailed only in the Central Jail and at Mysore. In the Central 
Jail the average number of jirisoners ,so employed was 288’3, 
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wliile at Mysore 49 were so employed. The total cost of all the 
Jails in the province under all heads of account was lls. 2,47,G42 
which, deducting the proceeds of manufactures, gives a not cost 
of Rs. 2,39,446. The average gross cost of each prisoner was 
Rs. 93 but deducting profits of labour Rs. 90. Of the number 
of prisoners remaining at the close of the year, 2,080 were males 


and 112 females. 

No. of prisoners who knew how to read and write ... 197 

„ „ avIjo were ■well educated ... 17 

„ „ Avho received their instruction in Jail ... 34 

Total ... 248 


CoorK- 

Triclusivc of 7 c.ascs of tin; previous year, the aggregate number 
of cases on the flies of the several C.'onrts amoniiteil to 794, in¬ 
volving 1,390 prisoners, against 719 eases and 1,201 prisoners in 
180"). This increase arose chiefly in cases of jietty theft, criminal 
force and insult. These ca.ses were disposed of as follorvs:— 




1866. 

18CG. 

1. 

Disposed of 

... GOO 

G72 

2. 

Transferred 

... 28 

43 

3. 

Committed 

... 78 

81 


Total 

... 70G 

79G 


Remaining 

... 13 

5 


Grand Total ... 

... 719 

801 


The convictions bore a proportion of 75 to 25 of acquittals, 
against 70 to 24 in 1805. The nnraber of offences brought to 
trial bears a proportion of one to every 107 of the population, 
against one to every 178 in 1805. There was no sentence of death 
passed during the year. Two persons were transported for life and 
one for 7 years, 118 were sentenced to imprisonment I'or various 
jieriods ranging from 1 month to 7 years. Fourteen were flog- 
geil, and 4 called upon to furnish security for good behaviour, 
and 4 fo keep the peace. There were 593 prisoners fined in 
sums not exceeding R.s. 100, .and 8 in sums from 100 to COO Rs. 
Tlie .average amount of fines w.as R.s. 16 against Rs. 20 in 1805, ■ 
and for each prisoner, Rs. 10 ag.ainst Rs. 1 k This decrease was 
due to an o.xccptional ease in 1806, in which a fraudulent shroff 
had been fined Rs. 2,000, to cover tlie amount of his defalcations. 
The average duration in the disposal of original cases was 5 days 
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to 6 days in 1865; and the longest period occupied in the dis¬ 
posal of any case was 86 days, against 84. There were only 11 
cases appealed in 1866, against 10 in 1866, and 17 in 1864, and 
of these the sentences in 8 were continued in 1 modified and in 
2 remanded:— 





18G5. 

18GG. 

1. 

Confirmed ... 


5 

8 

2. 

Modified 


1 

1 

3. 

Rcijected 

... 

2 

0 

4. 

Remuudod .,. 


0 

2 



Total 

8 

11 


Remaining ... 


2 

0 



Grand Total , 

... 10 

11 


Tlic average number of days occupied in the disposal of ap¬ 
peals, was 28 against 1‘! in 1865, and the longest, period oc¬ 
cupied in any case was 71 against 26 days in l'((!6, an<l 63 
da 3 ’s in 1864. The Supcriiilendent <a.s Sub-Sessions Judge, dis¬ 
posed of 17 .so.s.sioiis ca.scs, out of wdiich there were 2!) p(usons 
convicted and 8 acquitted. The nuinhor of nii.scelhui(;ons cases, 
petitions, &c., received during the ye.'ir by the several (lonrts, 
amounted to 12,388, against !),810 in 'l8(!5. Of those 12,363 wei'o 
disposed of, leaving 2.) in arre.ar.s in all the Courts. This .sliews 
an increase of 2,678 ca.se.s or 26'28 per cent. 

Police .—The various duti(!,s are performed by the Jurnnia 
Ryots of Coorg, who hold their lands on a feudal tenure. The 
total nninher ol' offences I'cported dui'ing the year, was 723, in¬ 
volving Rs. 13,092 while in 1866 tiio mimher was 668, and the 
sum Rs. 14,066. 670 offences involving Rs, 8,688-14-8 were de- 
teeted, and .63 cases, the value of property involved in which 
w.a.s Rs. 4,603, remained undeteeted. 'I'he perismtagc of (hOect- 
cd to total offences reported, mnonntod to !)2’67, against 1)2'5G 
in 1866, and of undetected to 7’33, a,gainst 7'44. The <,otal value 
of jjroperty, reported stolen, was Rs. 13,092 against Rs. 14,06(; 
in 1865 ; hut only Rs. 10,821 wortli was proved ; Rs. 0,317 woi lh 
was duly recovered. The average value of Iho pro])ci ty lost in 
each case, was R.s. 18, and that of property recovered nses Rs. 11 
or G4’23 per cent., agiiinst 69'4l in 186.6. Out of 0 ea.s(w of 
murder, 3 were coinmittod to the sessions and 2 weri‘ dismissed 
for want of evidence. I'licrc were 4 cases of robbery and da- 
coity. The number of .accidental deaths and snici<les win*,,34 and 
8 respectively, against 19 and 8 in tljc year previou-s. Tlieie 
2 c 2 
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wore 3 persons killed by wild beasts, and 279 wild beasts wore 
killodd uring I8GG against 283 in l8Go. Tlio number of deaths 
amongst travellers and pauper residents amounted to 157. Tlicro 
wore 38 houses destroyed by fire, 35 by accident and 3 by de- 

Jails .—There were 5.5 convicts and 9 in'i.soncrs under trial in 
the sudder jail, and 150 convicts and 5G persons iiniler trial 
entered during tlio year, makint( an aggregate of 205 convicts 
and C5 persons under trial. Of these 181 were ndeased or 
otlierwi.so disposed of. and 9 died, leaving 7G convicts and 4 per¬ 
sons nnder trial at the close of tlio year under review. The in¬ 
crease in the number of convicts over that of the year iirevious 
was 17, whilst the deaths had decreased by 4. Out of 138 ad¬ 
missions into hospital 12G patients were discharged as cured, 9 
died against 13 in 18G5, and G were in hospital al, the close of 
the year. The deaths during the year were 9 against 13 in 1805. 
The cost of mainl-aining the prisoners amounted to Es. 0,432, 
and the avei-age cost of each iirisoncr per diem was 4 annas. 
Tho value of the da,ily work of each was 3 annas 10 ])ie or 3 
pie less than tho cost of his maintenance. 'I'hc system of labour 
W'a,s extramural The value of the work performed was distri¬ 
buted under the following heads ;— 

1. Eoads ... ... ... CIO 11 0 

2. I’liljlie Imililiiigs ... ... 0 0 

3. Maiuifaeturos, brick-making, wood-| g p-g iq n 

sawing, itc.... ... I ’’’ 

Total ... ... 4,201 8 7 

The .tiidiiman Islands. 


Tlie report on the Penal Settlement of Port Elair was prosonl- 
cd by Colonel Ford, the Superintendent, who, at the close of tlio 
year, pvocoeih'il on leavi? to Kuropr, having made over charge of 
Ills office to Colonel Man. The year 18GG-li7 was the 9th year of 
tlie occupation of the colony. The total number of convicts in 
the Settlomont on the 31st Dcccmhcr 18(10 \va.s:— 


1860 


j Al.-de.s 
( I'Vmalos 


0,2.")2 

454 


18(i5 


( Malos 
( I'cmaies 


4,982 


Total .. 0,G8<t .igaiiifib Total ... 5,1^15 

being au imu'easo during the year of 1,2GS males and 101 females. 
As tlio criminal returns show that 3,000 convicts .arc anmially 
Reiit.encj?d to transportation throiiglioiit India and the luaxinniin 
lu'commodatiou that Port Blair can afford is available only I'ur 



Convict Organization. 
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7,500, Govcniraent ceased to transport prisoners whose sen¬ 
tences are under fourteen years. In future the annual number of 
arrivals at Port Blair will bo about 1,250 prisoners. Of the convicts 
Bengal and Aladras together owned considerably more t han a third. 
'J'lio number from Bombay was trifling conip.ared with its crimiiml 
population ; the North West, the Cent ral Prov inces and the Pun¬ 
jab stood next; while the numbers from Oiidh and British Bur- 
niah were, comparatively small. Hindoos and Mussulmans were the 
majority of the criminals ; more tha.n two-thirds of the convicts be¬ 
ing Hindoos, while about a fourth were M.ahommedan.s. Next in 
point of nundiers came Burme.se, Mughs, Chinese, Arracancse, 
Eurasians, Shans, and Paivst'cs. Eight Europeans were work¬ 
ing out their sentences in the colony, and all of them were males. 
The Convicts were distributed into 17 division,s, stationed at 
various points on the Settlement, according to tbiv state of their 
health, their capabilities for l.‘ibour, or skill in,handiciaft, or 
av'cording to their eomlition whetlnu' married or single. At Viper 
Island the Chain Cang, 125 convicts strong, was stationed,entire¬ 
ly apart fi'om the othei- eonvict.s. Prisoners holding lieen.ses from 
the Covernment of India to be at la.rgo upon the Settlement re¬ 
ceived a monthly subsistence allovvanee of Rs 3t), wbicb might bo 
raised to Rs. 60 at the discretion of the, Su|ierint.endent. Tlie 
rates of ]iay varied li'om 2 annas a <la,y to the .‘b'tl clas.s convict, 
to Bs. 8 a mont.l] to tlie division gangsman Cbristian prison¬ 
ers, vvitli tlic (svcejition of (wo r)i' tbrr.s! Knra.siaiis, were tirvourably 
reported on. All Knropeans and Eurasians wvu’c. jirovided witb 
separ.'ite aceonunodation, wore their own clothing, and were 
perndtted to provide their hoii.sohnid fnniitnre. tlothes weie also 
given to sneli EnrejKiau eonviets as did not receive extra allow¬ 
ances, On an average eacli convict cost the Government Rs. 98. 
The nnmhcv of cases hronght to trial before tin' Courts of the. 
Superintendent and As.sistant Sny)erintendent was 218, involving 
41() persons in baikrble and noii-bailable olfence.s. In these eases 
845 pev.son.s were convicted and 52 acquitted. Of the former 26 
were free and 819 conviet.s. There wa.s a decrease of 118 eases 
compared willi last, year, viz., 16 in iion-bailable cases a.nd 97 in 
bailable ca.ses. Tlu! fines imposed amounted to Rs. 1,S25 of 
which .smn Rs. 1,341 were realized. The proportion of crime to 
population was:— 


In bailalile offences, ca.scs 
Ditto convictions 
In non-hailablc offences, cases 
Ditto convictions 


1 -6 per cent, 
S'O „ 

0'99 „ 

0-9 „ 


) In a popvilalion 
i of 8,070. 
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Th, Andaman Islands. 


Tlie average duration of each ease was half a day. The aver¬ 
age Iciigtli of time taken by tlie Police to prepare and bring 
lbr.ward cases was one day; and not prepared by the Po¬ 
lice, one day also. Of 604 witnesses sriniinoncd during the 
year, 83 were detained for one day only. Oidy one non-liaila- 
blo olfenee was eoniniitted to the Ses.sions or Superintendent’s 
Court and no bailable otfenee. The .strength of the police 
was I Supra'intr.Tident, 1 First Grade Inspector (Entojiean), 

1 Second Grade Insjrector (Euro])ean), 3 Head (Jonstables, 
11 Sergeants, 2.36 Constables. 'J'he actual coat to (he State of 
the Police Force was Rs. 56,467. There was no case of murder 
dliritig- the year-. Two attempts to commit murder wei'o rriported, 

2 cases of causing grievous hurt, one ca.se of cuijralrle liomicide, 
2 dacrritics, 5 cases of housebreaking, 49 thefts, arrd !)() escapes 
from lawful custorly. The value of all property stolen was Rs. 
3,3!)7, of which Rs. 89!) werrr recovered ireing pereentir.go of 
23 against 21 per cent, iir the previous year. Huriirg the 
year four-hfths of the Nati\'e convicts were housed in new 
Romi-permauent iron-framed wooilcn barracks, averaged to con- 
tiiin from 110 to 165 men each. The niiuimunr s|>aco allow¬ 
ed to each cmiviet was 648 cubic feet, anil 36 feert of area on Ros,s 
lsla.nd to which 15 per cent, had subseipiently to be added. The 
health of the convicts was not so good as in the ])reccding 
year', and the death-rate rose by 4'9S jiei' ceid'.. The mortalit.y 
arose from eonstitutioual di.seases chielly amemia, ulcer.s and 
abscc.s.ses, al.ropliia, asthenia and old age. The to(,al revenue 
of Rs. 52,736 was an increase over the year jri’evious oi'Rs. 12,765. 
'i'ho outlay in the Public Works Depaitinent arnountial to Rs. 
3,73,795-8 aggrega.tiug a total of Rs. 3,36,938-12 on origirnd, 
works, and Rs. 4,760-8 on ro])air.s. Of this sum Rs. 2,73,549 
were from imperial sources, and Rs. 1,00,246-8 by v.alue of con¬ 
vict labor and Settlement material. The cost of the establishment 
for the year amounted to Rs. 28,808. During the year 26 mails 
were received and 32 despatched. The amount of postal col¬ 
lection was R,s. 783, the value of postage stamps sold was Rs. 
133. The gross oiithiy on the whole administration of the Settlc- 
niont for the financial year under report was Rs. 6,58,058, be¬ 
ing an inereaso -of Rs. 63,344. The free population of the Settle¬ 
ment a.mountcd to 7,263 males and 520 females with 164 male 
and 123 children. Schools for the children of free residents, both 
Europe.an and Asiatic, were established in 1864, a.nd continued l,o 
bo supported by tihc voluntary contributions of the free communi¬ 
ty. The attendance stood thus:— 



The Finances iince I^aT. 

(fliilili'cn of fi'pe Europeans ... ... li Sl 

Ditto of free Asiatics ... ... ... 8" 

Ditto of convict parents ... ... I’O-OO 

Convict lads ... ... ... 21)-84 


Tlic roradpi.s for tlio odiic.'ition of tlio children of free p.-mnit.-f 
iunoiinted to lls. 1!)2 ; and tlio balance of rereiptsoverexja'iiditnre 
for tliat of convict (d)ildr(!n was Rs. 108. The various lawpital 
esta-blislnnents were desieued to affoni acconiniod.'ilion to l(i Eu- 
rojican .sol<liers a.nd ],0.)2 convicts. During llie ^vcar tlie eon- 
vicls cli'ared 421 acres, .SOO of wiiich wcr(! put under vegidabhs 
cullivntion and the reniainiler under orain crops. Of I SI cultiva¬ 
tors ItiJ were self-supporting, the rciuaiuder being still iuthere- 
ceijit of .subsistence allowauce. 


('H.Vl'TKR VM. 

FJXAXCJ'J AM) llEVEKUE. 

(>riM‘i'nl View hiiiee 1HA7, 

TltE po.sl-inutiuy era of Indian Finance began in liS(!l-fi2 
when Mr. Wilson })roduccd his first Budget. In b%(i-(i7 the 
fiiiancia.l yi.ar wtus made, to clo.se on Hist Mandi :is in Engdand 
instead of HOth April .-is befoix', to enable the iiccuunts to be 
subinittisl to Parliaiuent earlier each year. The year 18tiG-C7 
accordingly consists of c/ccc.u mouths only. 

The revenue and expenditure since 1857 have been— 


C« 

CO 


1857 ... 
18.58 ... 
185!) ... 
18(10 ... 
1801 ... 
1802 ... 
1803 ... 
1864 ,. 
180.5 ... 
1800 ... 
1807 ... 
( 11 Me.) 


Gro.ss Kevc- 
nuc. 

Total E.xpcinliUirc. 

Gro.ss Ex- 
p(.'lKUtlllO. 

Af'tiin] Siir- 
j)lu« ( + ) or 
DoliciMiry 
{ “ ) of JiC- 
vcuiie. 

In India. 

Jn Kiig- 
l.-niil. 

,£ 1 £ 
31,001,01.5 28,()7<),202 
31,700,770 3,5,078,.528 
30,000,788 43,.5!)(l,794 
39,705,822 44,022,209 
42,903,234 40,408,239 
4.1,829,472'37,2.1.5,7.50 
4.5,I4.3,7.52'30.800,805 
44,013,032'38,087,772 
45,0.52,897139,4.52,220 
48,935,220 41,120,924 
42,012,500 37,094,400 

.£ 

3,629,073 

0,102,043 

7,406,130 

7,239,451 

7,71.5,848 

7,024,470 

7,252,317 

0,894,231 

0,998,770 

0,211,178 

*7,435,051 

£ 

31,008,87.5 

41,240,571 

51,050,930 

51,801,720 

48,154,087 

44,870,2.32 

44,053,122 

44,982,000 

10,450,990 

47,332,102 

44,530,037 

.£ 

+ 82,140 

- 9,533,795 

- 14,990.142 

- 12,155,898 

- .5,2.50,8.53 

- 1.040,700 
+ l,0!i0.0;!0 

- 308,!t74 

- 7981)93 
+ 1,003,118 

- 2,517,491 


* Iiicludiug i731,04‘J railwny iuterest. 
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The Fimnees since 1857 . 
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And the total Debt has been— 


In India. In England, Total. 


Debt. Interest. Debt. 


£ £ / 

55,.54(1,(152 2,240,590 3,015,317 
(10,704,084 2.10(1,672 8,700,400 

(16.082,031 2.738,623 15,080,277j 
71.969.460 3,123,327 26,138,000: 
71.901,081:3.232,104 29.07(1,00()| 
72,418,8,50:3,134,897 35,005,3001 
72 (15(1,135;3,351.680 31.839,100 
72,207,(i45i3.093.250 26.310,500! 
72,352,4.55i3,201,2(il| 26.125,100 
71.437,251.3,327,651; 26.046.400! 
7 2,526,8 151 . i 2 9,539,0 00| 


If we analyse the expenditure and revenue of 18G1-62 and con¬ 
trast the figures with tlio.sc of the six years following wO have 
these rcsiilts. The first five years’ statements give actual facts. 
As 1860-07 consisted of only 11 months tho charges h.avo been 
incrca.scd ratoaldy for comparison. The figures for 1807-08 are 
the “ regular” estimate. 


Intci'e,st.! Debt, Intoreat. 


.£ £ \ £ 
155,494 69,461,960 2,306,084 
169.16(1 60,473,484,2.355,838 
372,730 81.171.30813,111,362 
766,864 08,107.46o! 3.689, 101 
1,061,233 101.877,0814,203,337 
1,426,(W.)8il07.5]4,160j4,560,00.5 
1,486,016 104,405 235,4.838,506 
1,372..509 08.518.]45|4.46.5,840 
1,221,124 08,477,555 4,482,385 
1,249,765 98,383,65ll4,577,416 
. 102,065,8151 . 



iy&mparlmn of r:xpPAvlilin'P. of 18G1-C2 with ihfft 0 / ike ymra 
following: — 


Ye<w. 

1 Military 
and 

1 Marino. 

Home 

Charges. 

Public j 

Interest WorJts | All otlier 
paid in and liail-: Civil 
India. ways, j Charges. 

Total. 

1861.62 

11862.63 

11863-64 

11364-65 

1865- 66 

1866- 67 

Is 867-68 

! £ 1 f 1 £ 1 £ ! £ 

...113,256,000.5,209,00o!3,135,fln0 6,167,000; 15,001,000 
... 12,518,000 4,943,(I0ni3,352,000!5,973,01)0 16,.539,000 
... 12,209,0004,778,0003,093,0flo'6,845,000! 16,.35,5,000 
... 12,710,000 5,236,000 2,261,00010,362,000 10,883,000 
.... 1.3,90.5,000 5,682,000 3,328,OOOiS,678,000; 16,94.3,000 
.. 13.457,000:6,224,060 2,9.58,000;6,969,OOO; 17,.563,0' 0 
... 13,132,0OO|5,292,OOO 3,536,000 7,687,(39): )8,128,00() 

£ 

42,708,000 

42,32.5,000 

4.3,280,000 

44,452,000 

45,6.36,009 

47,171,000 

47,790,000 

V«L. Xll.. Pabt 11. 


2J0 











Details of Ci vil Charges in £ sterling. 

Collection of Eevennes. 
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Iiidia. 


Total with¬ 
out Opium. 

3,110,000 

2,928,000 

3,014,000 

2,952,000 

3,080,000 

3,245,000 

3,315,000 
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Tear. 

Hiscellaneous. 

Total. 

Befunds. 

Allowances 
to village 
officers. 

Assignments 

under 

treaties. 

Retired 

allowances. 

Miscel- 

laoeous. 

1861-62 

1802-63 

1863- 64 

1864- 6.'i 

1865- 66 
1800-67 
1807-08 

342,000 

34-2,000 

334,000 

258,000 

420,000 

355,000 

322,000 

600,000 

5()6,0()C 

585,000 

505.000 

390,000 

4 i:t,ooo 

396,000 

1,640,000 

1,736,000 

1,721,000 

1,67.5,000 

1,802,000 

1,608.000 

1,081,000 

703,000 

741,000 

602,000 

900,000 

660,000 

735,000 

680,000 

436,000 

404,000 

483,000 

431,000 

376,000, 

307,000 

439,000 

3,721,000 

3,791,000 

3,816,000 

1,838,000 

1,657,000 

3,608,000 

3,818,000 


Cemral Ahslracl of Civil Charges. 


Year. 

Collection 
of Kevenue. 

Special 

Scrvicet*. 

Adminis¬ 

tration. 

Miscella> 

ueous. 

Grand Total 
Civil Charges. 

1801-02 

1802- 03 

1803- 04 
18(>4.05 
1805-00 
18(){»-07 
1807-0*8 

4,559,000 

4,784,000 

5,320,000 

5,321,000 

4.974.(HM) 

4,990,000 

4.995,000 

940,000 
1,015 000 
987,000 
845,000 
883,(K)0 
1,217,000 
l,274,(K)0 

.5,77.5,00(1 

6,0.40,(HIO 

6,233,000 

6,879,0(K) 

7.420,000 

7,752,(KI0 

8,036,000 

3,721,0(» 
3,701,000 
3,81.5,000 
3,838,000 
3,(>i>7,00() 
3,598,000 
3,818,000 

15,001,000 

15,530,(KK) 

16.356,000 

]6,883,0(KI 

16,043,0(K) 
17,563.000 
]8,12.3,(Ki0 


All the cliarges for the year 1806-07, which only included 11 
months, have heon increased rateably for comparison with other 
years. The military charges are ‘ net’, the receipts under that 
head having been deducted, as they are mainly deductions. The 
charges for stores from England arc shown under the proper 
heads. The Home charges include on an average about 2| mil¬ 
lions for Military and Marine effective and non-efi'ective charges ; 
2 millions Interest on Home debt; £300,000 Civil pensions and 
furlough allowances; £50,000 Post office; £20,000 Telegraph ; 
£30,000 Political services in Persia and China; £180,000 Home 
Esta,blishments; and £250,000 Miscellaneous ; in all about 5} 
millions. 


The expenditure for 1867-68, in India and England, may be 
approximately stated as follows:— 

2I>2 




















India. 



£ 

£ 

Military and Marine . 


15,600,000 

Interest on debt . 


5,500,000- 

Home administration 


400,000 

Indian Civil administration 

8,400,000 


Mint, Post Office Telegraph 

1,350,000 


Collection of Revenue . 

5,000,000 


Miscellaneous Indian services 

3,750,000 

18,500,000' 

Ordinary Public Works. 

4,250,000 

Extraordinary Barracks ... 

1,500,000 


„ Irrigation . 

500,000 


„ Bombay special Fund 

600,000 



Railways 


6,950,000 

900,000' 


Grand Total ... 47,750,000' 


Details of Puhlic Works Ghanjes. 



Ordinary Public Work}*. 

Year. 

Military 

Works. 

Civil 

Ihilld- 

iiigB. 

Irriga- 
tiun and 
Em- 
l>auk- 
muutM. 

Boudfl 

and Navi¬ 
gation. 

Miscel- 

laiiooiiH 

Woiks. 

T.dal 

Works. 

Estab- 

lisli- 

locnt. 

Tools 

illKl 

Plant. 

Total 

Ordinary 

Public 

Works. 

18»t-02 

cas.ooo 

486,000 

470,000 

1,278,000 

1,332,000 

100,000 

2.672,000 

700,000 


3,722.00(5 


663,000 

4H6,<MIO 

476,«0f 

121,000 

2,607,000 



3,flfi7,0O0 


6li8,IK>l) 601,0(K) 

490.000 

1,297.000 

263,0(H) 

3,368,000 

732.000 

101,000 

4.261,000 

1864-fiS 

6.S8,<K)0 700,000 

480,00(1 

l.l'oO.OOO 

121,000 

S.+d-O.OOO 

7.06,000 

178,00(1 

4,382,000 

IfcWB 

tr,0.000 717.000 

431,00(1 

1,2.'>8.000 

81,000 3,433,000 

878,000 

72,(M)0 

4,383.000 

1B6H-U7 

1,470,IHI« 

737,0(K) 

4-18,000 

1,2W,060 

68;(HH) 3,0.'>7,0<K) 

63:1.000 

114,000 

&,<VI4.llOO 

1867-68 

2.230,000^766,600 

966,000 

1,122,000 

44,(H10 0,118,000 

1,013,000 

72,000 

6,233,000 



Railway. 



cQ S 




p ^ 


a. 

C_i 

i 


Year. 

1“ 

Loss by 
change 

eS H 

pHH 

O'tJ . 

4> 4» 

ts $ 
!2; 

o 

H 

1"“ 

S3 1 set, 

S 

o 

t'S 

p a 

U fL, 

1861-02 .. 

220,000 

420,000 

1,42,5,000 

2,06.5,000 


380,000 

6,167,000 

1862-63 ... 

123,000 

318,000 

1,572,000 

2,013,000 

31.000 

380,000 

6,081,000 

1863-84 ... 

212,000 

241,000 

1,409,000 

1,922,000 

73,000 

380.000 

6,636,000 

1861-65 .. 

871,000 

140,600 

1,242,000 

1,759,000 

28,5,000 

250,000 

6,676,000 

186.5.66 ... 

222,000 

.'53,000 

617,000 

892,000 

276,000 

110,000 

.5,661,000 

1866-67 ... 

263,000 

137»b00 

1,115,000 

1,51.^000 

450,000 


6,969,000 

1867-68 ... 

117,000 

197,000 

682,000 

896,000 

670,000 


7,699,000 


Tiie details of distribution for the .year 1861-62 are only ap¬ 
proximate. From 1862-63 to 1866-67 the figures are taken fr.onn 
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tlie Accounts of the Public Works Depurtmeut, and differ a lit¬ 
tle from the figures found in the statements of the Financial De¬ 
partment. Tho' amounts for 1806-67 havo been increased rate- 
ably that year having been only 11 montlis. Tlie year 1867-68 
shows tho estimate only and tlio actual outlay will probably be 
£500,000 less than the amount put down. 

Comparison of Revenues «/1801 Oil with those of the six following 
years. 


Y ear. 

I Special 
Services. 

llevemies!- 

Proper. ’MintPtist 
lOrtice Tc- 
i legra])li. 

Administra¬ 

tive 

departments. 

Law .lusticG 
Police. 

Public 
W orks. 

Miaccl- 

luiicuus. 

Total. 

.. 

39,478,000 8.56,000 

512,000 

580,000 

1,283,000 

42,71S,000 

18(>2.63 ... 

41,177,1100 »72,fl0n 

495,000 

444,000 1,164,000 

44,152,000 

188;).C4 ... 

40,139,000 921,000 

632,000 

182,000 1,71)4,000 

43,858,000 

iser-fis ... 

41,107,(»o: 8.'!9,noi> 

676,000 

589,000 l.im000 

44,609,0001 

1865-66 ... 

4l,9i;i,01K) 1.01)1,000 

791,000 

917,000 

1,353,000 

46,OC5,000; 

1866-67 ... 

40,666,000 957,000 

915,000 

44,7,000 

1,431,000 

44,414,000 

l«()7-()8 -• 

41,S31,000 1,212,000 

965,000 

480,000 

1,337,000 

45,825,000 


belaii of Reixnms proper. 


Year. 


laUiid Ee-j 
vcniTc, 
Forests, 
Abkaroc. 


lucome 
and li¬ 
cense 
Tax. 


I 


Opium. 


Salt. 


(Gastonia. 


Stamps. 


Total. 


•i'l,93*2,000 2,055,000 f>,359,000'4,5611,000 2,876,000 1,693,000 39,478,000 
1862.6;5'2-2,042,0001,882,000,8,055,000.5,244,000 2,464,000 1,490,000 41,177,000 
l-8<i3.f;i 22,0()8,0l>0 1,484,000 6,832,000;,5,036,060 2 384,000 1,735,000j40,139,000 
il«64-65'22,671,0(i01,2S2,000 7,;361,000j5,524,000 2,297,0(H) 1,972,000 41,107,000 
l'865-66'23.0S6,000i 692,000'8,518,000|5,312,000 2.280,000 1,995,000'41,913,000 
1866-67i22,860,()O0j 23,000 7,448,OOOjG,090,000 2,215.000.2,030,()O0'40,666,000 

1367-68^22,694,000 500,000,7,714,000,6,078,000 2,357,000.2,488,000j4l,831,000 


T 


I 


j Year, 


Net Ucvenucs or Charges. 


Net Rovemiee | 

liropcr^_jSpecial Service^.' 


With Without 
Opiiiiii. Oiiiutn. 


Net Adminwtra- 


Charge. 

1 tivc Dcnart.- 
lucomo.; 

90,060 

14H,(»00 

60,000 

0,000 

260,000 

62,000 

■ '1 

I 6,206,000 

.J fi,l.'>j.,000 

...1 6,601,000 

..1 fi,ao:i,ooo 

208,000! 6.638,000 

0,837,000 
. i 7,071,000 

i 



Gnws Revenues ox 
eluding Opinm. 

Not rtii>- 

lic Wiirks 
charge. 

Revenues 

ProjKir. 

Total 

Revenues. 

.*>,678.000 

6.383,000 

6,773,000 

4,701,000 

0,631,000 

7,3lf7.000 

83,110,000 

33,132,000 

;«.307,0()0 

33,746,000 

33,.3»r).000 

83,218,t)00 

31,117,000 

30,8.59.000 

36.f)97,0fH* 

37,026,000 

37.248,001) 

87,647,000 

36,96O,0oU 

38,111,000 
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India. 


The Imperial Bndpet 

General Abetraet of the Revenues and Receipts and of the Expendi- 












ture of India, for tlu year from let April 1868 to Slat Ilardi 1869. 


Expendituro. 

1866-67, 

Actual, 

Eleven 

Months. 

Regular Es¬ 
timate, 
1867-68. 

Dudgot 

Estimate, 

1868-69. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

Interest on FHinded and Unftuided Debt 

Interest on SpeeiaJ Loans fur Public Works 

Interest on ^rticc Pundt. and otlicr AccuuiiU 
Allowances, Refunds, and Diawbacka 

LiUid llevenuo 

Forest ... 

Abkaroe (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 

Customs.. 

Salt 

Opium 

Slaiiips ... 

Mint 

JVist Office ... ... 

Telegraph 

AUou'aiices to Oistriot and Vill;tff<'Oflicers 
Administration and I’ublic Dojnirrmcnt-s 
ixvw and Justice 

Police ... 

Marine ... 

Kdneution, Science, and Art 

Fcclosiaatlcal ... .., 

Medical Services 

Stutionev>’ andPrintitiff 

Political A^reucies uixl <»thcr Forcijfn Services 
AllowanooH and Assiyiiincnts under Troatiosond En- 
Kaitomeuts 

MiscullaTiuous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate AUow- 
.'inccB ... 

Arm.v ... 

Public Works Ordinary : — 

Public Works 

Supervision and Cosi of I,and for Railways 

Loss by Exchai)tj;c on Railway Tnuisactiuns, 

3,41)6,380 

420,2^ 
421.830 
1,832,022 
208.633 
234,22.*) 
1,168 
188,810 

1,(I77,S:M) 

80,226 

131,146 

4iri,12d 

286,080 

:i30,019 

1,080,061 

2,367,788 

2,262,021 

.OSB.OIA 

674.717 

]-4,.3(i0 

an ,801 

180,21M) 

238,280 

1,712,003 

770,032 

015,032 

12,410,333 

4,058,300 

250,474 

111,081 

2,690,700 

67,000 

772.800 
341.700 

1,0.36,600 

2,80,600 

25i,r.(y) 

32,«?00 

200,000 

36:1,300 

1,803,200 

90,800 

118,400 

486.600 

627.800 

398.200 
1.057,3<H> 
3.488,000 
2,.‘18:L200 

713,000 

786.200 

156.600 

316.600 

205.800 

237.600 

2,062.600 

413.600 

62.5.600 
13,889,900 

3,342,400 

192,;MHi 

179.200 

2.609.700 
99,000 

617,330 

231,940 

2.138.700 
278,080 
261,000 

21,{HK1 
186,150 
441,660 
1,907,780 
101,100 
100,600 
683 .-180 
412,500 
306,520 
1,140,220 
2,867,580 
3,.502.4r>0 
658,800 
904,100 
102,620 
3611,970 
226.400 
231,060 

1,948,090 

270,700 

6.33,360 

12,004,720 

.3,468,480 

221.300 

122,7(K> 

Net Expenditure in England, including Stores, 

37,094,406 

6,704,602 

38,508,700 

6,861,400 

:{8.92.5,960 

6,^92,400 

Guaranteed Interest on Railway Capital, less Net 
Trafiie Receipts 

4:L768,00S 

731,049 

46,360,100 

1,197,700 

46,318,360 

1,202,000 

Total ... £ 

44,630,057 

*40,667,8(K) 

46,621,260 

Pflblic Works Extraordinary:— 

Military ... 

Julia .. 

Cominunications 

Embankments 

Irrigation Works 

Special Fund Works... 


1,480,100 

362,100 

61,000 

369,5<K) 

483,6IKI 

1,363,880 

4.31 ,'210 
27,000 
800,000 
470,000 

Total .. ii 


2,761.200 

3,002,090 

Grand Total ... £ 

44,6.30,057 

49.319,000 

49,613,860 

Sumius, Including Public Works Extraordinarj 
(inar^ ... ... A 

Sundus, excluding Public Works Extraordinary 
Charges ... ... £ 


l,700,70r 

2,066.69) 










indid. 
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Ctiah TmnmHio'm of India for the, year 18G6-67, and as esfimated 
for the year 1867-68. , . 



18*6-6?. 

Klcven months. 

Estimate 

1867-68. 

Casli Bakticc in the several Indian Troiisuries at the commence- 

4: 

£ 

ment of the year 

13,771,625 

11.057,064 

Rjiceiptk 



Local Indian Surphifci 

4,918,160 

6,988,600 

Debt incurred 

16,728,679 

16,693,346 

Supplies from Ijondon. including Credits to Her Majeatv’s Co- 

vommenf 

3,792,666 

4,729,404 

i. 

:J8,2n,130 

38,868.404 

CaVmbkts. 


Debt difl<!harged 

16,790,963 

14,622,816 

Suppliefc to Ij^nnion, including Debits to Her Majesty’s Govern- 

went 

11,168,996 

12,696,062 

Baliuico of Supplies Ijetween the different Presidencies (on un- 

adjusted Accounts) 

194,117 

22,036 

Cash Dalance in the several Indian treasuries :it the close of the 



Year .. 

11,067,064 

11,126,992 

St 

38,211,130 

88,368,404 


Jtevennes of the Treasuries and l)epartmemts wilder the immediate 
control of the Government of India for the year 1866-67, and 
«s Estimated for the year 1867-68. 


Revenues and Keoeipts. 

1866-67. 

Eleven 

mouths. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Land Bevenue 

Tributes and Oontrilmtinne from Native States 

Forest 

Abkarec (Excise)- ... 

License Tax 

Stamps 

Mint 

Tost Office 

Telegraph » . 

Law and Justice 

Police 

Education 

Interest 

Miscellaneous 

Army—Miscellaneous 

Public Works—MisceWaneons 

£ 

] 0,899 
04,390 
3,320 
11,777 
2,111 
3,714 
102,401 
490,439 
197,355 
19,834 
2,087 
5,122 
190,329 
90,809 
450,160 
2,224 

£ 

24,000 

67,300 

6,200 

11,000 

45,000 

7,000 

100,100 

652,300 

272,000 

51,200 

200 

5,300 

185,500 

227,900 

442,240 

7,370 

£ 

Deficit 

1,725,048 

9,765,407 

2,104,610 

10,730,40 

£ 

11,491,115 

12,8.35,010 
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Cluirges of tlm Treasuries ami Beparhueiits under the immediate 
control of the (lovemment of MUt for the year 1866-67, 
and as Estimated for the year 1867-68. 


Expenditure. 

1S66-67, 

Eleven 

mouths. 

Estimate 

1867.68. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

39,161 

63,950 

Land Revenue 

9,08!) 

12,1.30 

1 Forest 


5,300 

Abkaree (Exoisel 

1,401 

350 

Stamps 

195 

250 

Mint 

5ft,90S 

56,300 

Post Office ... 

41.5,129 

486,600 

Telegraph 

Allowances and Assigniueuts under Treaties and 

286,086 

.527,800 

Engagements 

ir)9,92() 

169,840 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the 



Revenues, including Charges of Collection ... 

973,611 

1,322,57® 

Admiaistratioii and Public Departments 

328,439 

316,700 

Iiaw and Justice 

136.627 

162,900 

Police 

9,116 

9,606 

Education, Science, and Art 

120,412 

168,200 

Ecclesiastical 

9,56.') 

11,000 

Medical Services 

191 

220 

stationery and Printing • ... 

34,834 

5.5,580 

Political Agencies aud other Foreign Services... 

89,327 

75,690 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 

203,076 

76,720 

1 Allowances 

90,572 

98,250 

Army 

6,719,778 

6,920,910 

r Public Works 

95,499 

139,600 

Public Works, J 

8,811,047 

9,346,840 

Ordinary ... i Deduct Gain by Exchange on 

' Railway Transactions 

18,747 

3,230 


8,792,300 

9,343,610 

Interest on Funded aud Unfunded Debt 

2,499,280 

2,699,708 

67,000 

621,700 

203,000 

Interest on Special Loans for Public Works ... 

Interest on Service Funds aud other Accounts 

199.535 

Public Works Extraordinary ... 

^ ^ 

11.491,115 

12,836,010 









Mabbas.— 


Tbe Provincial BadKcta. 

Heveuues and Charges of the Madras Presidency 


\ 

Hovemies and Recei])ts. 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

niontlis. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Laud Heveiiue 

£ 

3,652,026 

£ 

4,410,000 

Trihutes and (jonlributioiis ironi Kfutive 
States 

o 

344,600 

Forest 

32,078 

42,000 

Abkaree (Excise)... 

127,452 

555,000 

License Tax 

1,346 

85,000 

Customs 

193,539 

240,000 

Salt ... 

1,047,573 

1,275,000 

Stamps 

282,553 

400,500 

Mint 

16,948 

7,200j 

Law and Justice ... 

60,476 

75,500i 

Police 

13,829 

39,100 

Marine ... ... ...j 

2,454 

3,200 

Kducaliou ,..i 

4,960 

5,400 

Interfisi ... ... | 

' 1 

9,734 

13,400 

Miscellaneoua ... ... ! 

...j 

45,678 

47,000 

A liny—Misoellaneoiis 

128,.370 

143,820 

Public Works—MisoeUaueous 

14,827 

12,000 

£ 

6,254,8,51 

7,698,720' 







Expeiuhltirt. 


for the year 1866-67, mid as estimated fur 1867-68. 


Expenditure. 


Allowances, Refunds, and Drawbacks 

[Laud Revenue 

fore,st 

lAbkaree (Excise) 

[Assessed Taxes 
ICustoms 

1 . ( Lost ... ... ... 

■" I Charges 

Stamps 

Mint 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 
Engagements 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, &c.,.. 

Total of the Direct Claims arid Demands on the 
Revenues, including Charges of Collection and 
cost of Sait , 

Administration and Public Departments 
Law and Justice 
[Police 
iMarino 

Education, Science, and Art ... 
Ecclesiastical... 

.Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing ... 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services ... 
Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Com[)assionatc Al¬ 
lowances ... 



(Public Works 

iPublic Works Ordi- I Supervision and cost of 

I ^ Loss by Exchange on 

1, Railway Transactions 
Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts . 
Public Works Extraordinary 


Estimate, 


212,:!87 

3,076,79!) 

625,498 


1,1.87,460 

12«,2(H) 

40;),.5(I0 

388,200 

23,6.60 

84.100 
38,800 

66.100 
36,290 
9,970 

69,240 

243,990 

3,149,790 

588,750 


570 9,680 

94,024 108,600 

228,300 


£ 6,176.672 6,733,110 

78,279 965,610 

£ 6,254,851 7,698,720 
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Switbai/. 


Bombay. 

Revenues and Cluirffes of the Bombay Presidency, including 


Ilevonues and Keceipts. 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 


£ 

£ 

Land Kevenue 

.8,381,802 

3,540,000 

Tributes and contributions from Native 
States 

76,318 

89,100 

Forest ... 

83,127 

146,300 

Abkaree (Excise) 

36.'),543 

400,000 

License Tax 

13,266 

150,000 

Customs 

716,758 

770,000 

Salt ... 

379,234 

533,000 

Opium ... ... • 

l,8!f4,3.30 

2,300,000 

Stamps ... 

381,992 

600,000 

Mint ... 

61,.582 

130,000 

Law and Justice 

127,332 

125,000 

Folico ... 

14,457 

12,400 

Marine... 

52,259 

51,000 

Education 

12,999 

14,000 

Interest 

24,435 

27,000 

Miscellaneous- 

45,039 

50,000 

Army—Miscellaneous ... 

138,969 

132,940 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

128,227 

57,320 

. f 

7,866,649 

9,028,060 








ExpmdU'Un'. 




S'ind, for the year 1866-67, and as fsHmated for 1867-68. 


Expenditure. 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1%7*68. 



£ 

£ 

AlJowancea, Refunds, ami Drawbacks 

89,0,52 

88,600 

Land Revenue 


3.'J4,618 

361,420 

Forest 


64,744 

91,750 

Abkaree (Excise^ 


33,298' 

32,740 

Assessed Taxes 


887 

7,550 

Cnstoms 


79,269 

87,700 

Salt 


26.3(i8 

32,.300 

Opium 


3,067 

3,250 

Stamps 


15,973 

18,500 

Mints 


56,921 

47,1(K) 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties and 

Engagements 

. 

671,234 

823,270 

Allowances to District and Village Officers, Ac., 

299,.535 

345,700 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on the 
Revenues, including Charges of Collection and 
cost of Salt and Opium 

],674,8fi6 

1,939,880 

Administration and Public Departments 

164,769 

154,500 

Law and Justice 


390,911 

420,000 

Police 


355,469 

354,400 

Marine 


248,689 

3s'>9.f»(Kl 

Education, Science, and Art 


97,075 

99,800 

Ecclesiastical .. 


30.278 

28,800 

.Medical Services 


57,087 

65,300 

Stationery and Printing... 


26,192 

31,060 

Political Agencies and other P’oreign Services ... 

81,803 

88,970 

Miscellaneous 

. 

49,731 

48,340 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 
Allowances 

125.451 

148,190 

Army 


2,643,800 

2,819,200 

Public Works ... 

1,322,031 

528,650 

Public Works, Ordinary 

Supervision and 
cost of Land for 
Eailwavs 

67,232 

62,700 


Loss by Exchange 
on Rail way Tran¬ 
sactions 

69,288 

90,310 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts... 

112,708 

123,100 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

... 


945,300 


Surplus 

7,517,.386 

336,263 

8,.308.10O 

719,960 


£ 

7,850,649 

9,028,060 
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Jimmies and Charges of the Governing of Semjd, 


B(»vein.ies and Receipts. 

186C-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

] 

Estimate, 

1807-G8. 

i 


£ 

£■ i 

Rand Rcvem!c 

;i,082,82.5 

.3,811,400 

Forest ... 

4,550 

7,300 

Abkarec (Excise) 

560,090 

674,200 

License Tax 

.1,218 

100,000 

Castom.s 

807,0.59 

1,133,200 

Salt 

2,.52.5,777 

2,033,000 

Opium ... 

4,948,017 

0,512,400 

Stamjis 

562,547 

751,000 

Law and .Tiistice 

107,7.50 

22.3,900 

Folice ... 

.3.8,120 

'05,500 

Marine ... 

101,805 

190,500. 

j 

Ediicatiim 

33,299 

34,300; 

Interest 

1,493 

30o' 

Miscellaneous 

23,088 

46,800j 

I’ublic Woiks—Misoellaiieoiis 

! 

30,097 

30,000j 

i 

I ^ 

13,005,416 

i 

16,202,800, 
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for the year ISCfi C7, and ai Ealininted fur 1807 03. 


Expenditure. 


Estimate, 

1807-08. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, Refunds, a«d Drawbacks 

107,010 

130,000 

liiind Revenue 

278,086 

320,820 

Forest ... 

10,.022 

. 13,710 

Abkareo (Excise) 

120,210 

13.5,.590 

Assessed Taxes 

200 

14,300 

Customs ... 


57,700 

Salt 

12,8.32 

12,000 

Opium ... 1 p?®*' 

^ . (Charges 

97.0,0.30 

1,753,188 

00,227 

101,702 

Stamps ... 

Allowances and Assignments under Treatie.s 

23,107 

23,400 

and Engagements 

239,806 

220,5.50 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on 



the Revenues, including Charges of Col¬ 
lection and cost of Salt and 0]jium 

1,920,220 

2,800,020 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

H3,3.")0 

140,000 

Law and Justice •** •>. 

027,800 

032,800 

Police ... 

52.3,028 

572,100 

Marine ... 

202,2M 

281,930 

Education, Science, and Art 

180,120 

220,400 

Ecclesiastical 

24,4.50 

27,700 

Medical Services 

08,713 

7.5,200 

Stationery and Printing ... 

41,013 

30,010 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

3,820 

3,830 

Miscellaneous 

lSuj)erannuation, Ketired, and Compassion* 

51,721 

108,700 

ate Allowances 

57,590 


003,872 

002,000 

fublic. Works J gupgjyigion & cost of Laud 
Ordinary ^ 

04,091 

83,700 

Interest on Service Funds & other Accounts 

5,07.5 

• 8,400 

Public Works Extraordinary 


181,000 

£ 

4,909,001 

5,95.3,510 

Surplus 

8,000,3.55 

10,329,290 

£ 

13,00.5,410 

16,282,800 


Vui., .'£11,. i’Ai:r II. 2 1’ 
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North- Ifentern rivetncr./i. 


North-Wksteun Protinces.— 


Itcvenues and Charges of the North- Western Provinees, 


Revoniws and Rccpipts. 

1860-07, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1807-08, 


£ ■ 

.€ 

Land Revenue 

3,817,741 

4,130,000 

Tributes and Contributions from Native 
States 

110,218 

170,000 

Forest 

,07,79.') 

58,300 

Abkarce (Excise) 

190,397 

21,'5,000 

License Tax 

1,078 

103,000 

Customs 

+7,797 

70,000 

Salt • 

178,200 

.553,100 

Stamps 

244,271 

340,000 

Law and J ustice 

88,493 

90,000 

|rolice 

41,931 

55,800 

Education 

.'5,298 

0,900 

Interest ... 

397 

200 

Miscellaneous ... 

20,895 

30,000 

Public \^orks—Miscellaneous 

213,,')C4 

214,450 

.i 

.'i,3,'i9,144 

0,037,350 
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MxpondilHra. 


Jor ihe yem 18CC-67, mid us Estimated for 18C7-C8. 


KxpenJituro. 

1806-07, 

Eleven 

months. 

■ 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 


£ 

£ 

Allowances, RefuuJs, amt Drawbacks 

77,032 

18,010 

Laud Rovcmie 

205,104 

333,670 

Forest ... 

31,128 

30,740 

.\bkaroc (Excise) 

34,028 

33,130 

Assessed Taxes 

2 

3,240 

Salt 

50,8.3!) 

0.5,260 

Stainjis .. 

Allowances and Assiguniouts under Tiealies 

13,22.5 

17,300 

and Engagement,s 

Allowances to Districts and Village Oflieers. 

00,784 

101,650 

&c. 

4,490 

8,120 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on 


, 

the Revenues, iucliiding Charges of Col- 



lection and cost of Salt 

.582,2,32 

017,720 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

106,270 

109,100 

Law and Justice ... * 

330,514 

365,000 

Police ... 

340,055 

.37.3,300 

Education, Science and Art 

00,047 

100,000 

Ecclesiastical 

15,141 

17,600 

Medical Services 

33,410 

42,130 

Stationery and Printing ... 

23,317 

20,600 

Political Agencies & other Foreign Services 

33,0.52 

34,020 

Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassion- 

17,008 

24,900 

ate Alldwances 

29,218 

35,680 

Public Works, 

Ordinarv i ““porvision & cost of Land 
( for Railways 

737,720 

624,000 

3,620 

3,500 

Interest on Service Funds ik other Accounts 

4,821 

4,200 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

392,900 

£ 

2,.355,196 

2,671,310 

Surplus ... 

3,003,948 

3,366,040 

f 

5,359,144 

6,037,350 


a Fi 





runjab. 


&u4 

PCNJAa— 

Jtevenms and Clinrges of tlte Punjab Terntorie»/or 


Revenues and Receipts. 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

months. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 


.£ 

£ 

Land Revenue 

1,904,985 

1,916,200 

Tributes & Contributions from Native Status 

27,205 

27,200 

Forest 

39,606 

32,700 

Abkaree (Excise) 

77,886 

83,600 

License Tax ... 

285 

60,000 

Customs 

81,413 

90,000 

Salt 

750,077 

830,000 

Opium 

1,066 

1,800 

Stamps 

130,349 

180,000 

Law and Justice ... 

57,650 

61,700 

Rolice ... 

32,208 

44,900 

Marine .... 

1,311 

1,500 

Education ... 

3,471 

0,600 

Interest 

462 

200 

Miscellaneous ... ... 

10,818 

16,500 

Public Works—Miscellaneous 

129,418 

150,000 

.£ 

3,248,108 

3,492,300 






EnyKruJitnre, 


235 


Ih Year 18CC-C7, ami as Estimakd for 18G7-0S. 



Expenditure. 

1806-67, 

Eleven 

mouths. 

Estimate, 

1867-68. 

Allowances, Kefunds, and Drawbacks 

.£ 

8,984 

X 

10,750 

Land llevenne 


172,68.3 

198,810 

Forest... 

•.» ... • • • 

2.3,871 

30,600 

Abkaree (Excise) ... 

6,651 

7,180 

Assessed Taxes 

... 


930 

Customs 


' 28,8.30 

,34,000 

Salt 

... ... 

30,418 

36,400 

Stamps 

... ... 

5,811 

8,250 

Allowances and Assignments under Treaties 
and Engagements 

104,701 

115,010 

Allowances to District and-Village Officers, 

Ac.... 

921 

2,420 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demands on 
the Revenues, including Charges of Col¬ 
lection and cost of Salt 

384,892 

444,390 

Administration and Public Departments ... 

102,379 

104,500 

Law and Justice ... 

164,728 

187,600 

296,000 

Police... 

... ... ... 

273,084 

Marine 

••• ... ... 

18,628 

2,3,720 

Education, Science, and Art ... 

56,924 

65,300 

Ecclesiastical 

. 

15,311 

18,700 

Medical Services 

25,247 

28,700 

stationery and Printing 

7,966 

6,540 

I*olitical Agencies and other Foreign Ser¬ 
vices ... ... 

10,976 

11,840 

Miscellaneous 


14,181 

31,240 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 
Allowances 

16,188 

18,4.30 

Public Works, 
Ordinary ... 

Public Works 

Supervision and cost ol 
Land for Railways 

712,531 

29,201 

426,800 

12,600 

Loss by Exchange on Rail¬ 
way Transactions 

60,570 

82,440 

Interest on Seiwice Funds and other Ac¬ 
counts ... ... 

1,433 

2,900 

Public Works, Extraordinary 

423,600 


£. 

Surplus 

X 

1,894,2.39 

1,35.3,869 

3.248,108 

2,184,320 

1,307,980 

.3,492,300 



Ihni'pt Oudh. 


'llevmml'mal Clmiycs of Hie. Owlh Tciriton/ff 2/e®' 
as EsUiiuiUd for lS(i7-08. 

I 1306.e7, Estimate, 
licvcmies and Kceeipts. 11 muuths. 1867-li8. 


Eaml llevcmu! 

Forest 

Abkttroo (Kxcisc) 

License Tax 

Salt 

St{iin])fi 

LawamlJusticc 

}*oliuc 

Filucatiou 

Interest 

Miscellanoous 

Public Wuvka—Miacellaiieoim 


1306.07, 

Estimate, 

1 muutlis. 

1867'U8. 

'^£ . 

£ 

1,(37,8(14 

1,191,500 

3i',i2ri 

12,Dud 

00,710 

00,'‘'(' 

403 

12,900 

1,2;)!) 

2,200 

03,027 

7r),00t 

0,037 

18,400 

18,152 

14,501' 

OiC 

50U 


2Ui 

1,1)70 

2,3''0 

752 

1,200 


£\ 1,21:1,950 1,410,(500 


ISxpcmiiturc. 

All(>waiices, Refunds, ami drawbacks 

Land Revenue 

Forest 

Abkarcc (Excise) 

Assessed Taxes 

Salt 

Staini)s 

Allowances and Assignoicnts under Treaties and En¬ 
gagements 

Allowances to District and Village Olliccrs, &c. 

Total of the Direct Claims and Demamls on tlie Revc- 
nucs, iucludhig Charges of Collection and cost of 
Salt, 

Administration and Public Departments 

liaw and J ustice 

Police 

Education, Science, and Art 
Ecclesiastical 
Medical Services 
Stationery and Printing 
Miscellaneous 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate Allow¬ 
ances 

(Public Works 

Ordinary * | Su|)ervi8iou and cost of Land for Rail 

Interest on Servicc'Funds and other Accounts 
Public Works, Extraordinary ... t. 


282,li):i 

239,260 

:18,805 

30,10 

(52,077 

67,100, 

110,1(50 

118,000 

16,12'' 

10,100 

3,051 

4,000 

8,421 

11,405* 

2,548 

5,2:) 

3,280 

4,850 

3,129 

6,000 

10(5,216 

121,000 

10 

1,300 

840 

1,700 


09,500 

^677^0 ' 

737,6U0 

536,337 

670,000 

l,2iTV)5(i 

H,I6,60( 











I'ra-iniwud Bmhjct of iln: Ciuilrul J'l’ifioces. 


Sin 


Central Provinces.— 


lievmVAi and Chanjes of ths CcMnd Provinam for Ihi year 18CC.C7 
mtd as lislmmUd for ] S(!7-68. 






1.SW.07, 

I'lstinute, 

1807-08. 

Eev'cnucs and Ueccipts, 

-Eleven 

mouths. 

Land Revemie 

£ 

0iJi),S3( 

.1* 

481,.000 

'rvibutes and coiitrilmtiojis from Native iStaU-M 


200 

l•^^rost ... 

U7 

37,200 

A))karc!0 (Excise) 

!(»(»,‘JD 

K>1,J00 

License Tax 

•2 NS 

40,10 1 

(•nstonis 

4,(KN() 

12,000 

Salt 

D'*r-,702 

ISS.OOO 

Starnyw ... 

.ON..102 

IK), 400 

Law ajid .Justice 

].';,85IN 

23,100 

.Volice 

ll,D!0 

10,300 

Mis(3cllancous 


1.5,300 

Piddic Works—MiscellaneouH ... 

r>,;m 

2,5(50 

:C 

l,0;>2,2d7 

1,007,7(50 

Exi)cnditure. 


Allowances, Refunds, and L>J':i.\vLacka 


.3,8001 

Land licvcuue 

]-2I,:iiV,i 

127,210 

Forest 

14,W4J 

25), 100 

Alrkaroc (Fxcisc) 

2,7»i7 

4,»(;{) 

Assessed Taxes 

.... 

1,050 

Salt 

' 41,488 

6.-!,250 

Stamps ... 

Allowances and Assignrncnls under Treaties and En- 

2,125 

2,S00 

gagciuonls 

SN,.‘f58 

S'vJJO 

I'oial the Direct Cl.aims and Demands on tiro Reve- 



nuc.s, including (’Iiarges of ('ollcotioJi and cost <*f Salt 

2SL>,.712 

30.8,010 

Administration and i’ublic Departments ... 

3i)/J70 

55.3,701) 

Law and .Tustice 

6!>,.702 

80,000 

Police ... 

127,7.M> 

112,300 

Education, iSoicuec, and A?t ... 

IS.OGO 

20,(500 

Ecclesiastical 

8,83" 

3,000 

Medical Services ... ... 

13,131 

1.5,700 

Stationery and Printing 

(5,074 

2,.500 

Political Agencies and other Fore j.n Services 
Misccilajujous 

Superannuation. Hetircd, and Compassionate Allow- 

287 

10,088 

480 

1(5,410 

auces .. 

12,148 

14,(55)0 

«f Uua to Raii: 

' ^ "■ ) ways 

249,787 

io,ir.2 

I/O, ."00 

10,(WO 

Interest on Service Fuinls and other Accounts ... 

(520 

1,400 

Public Works, Extraordinary ... 


171,200 

£ 

8.07,717 

997,700 

Surplus .C 

104,.040 

ft,97‘' 

£ 

1,052,257, 

1,007,70 m 







2SS 


Provincial JJudyel of Dritkh Bwimh. 


Bbitish Burmah.— 

Jtecemce and Charges of Brilish Burmah for theyear 1800-07, ai>d as Estimated 
for 1807-08. 


Revenues and liocoi 2 )ts. 

1 ISC0.G7, 
|ll nioiitiis 

Estimate, 

18G7.G8. 

Jjand Revenue 

'£ Mil.Sm 

f 0(K),000 

Forest 

1 4-2,477 

7O,IH)0 

Abkaree (Excise) 

! Su,!)21) 

123,000 

License'(’ax 

35 

12,000 

Customs 

119,1)54 

230,000 

Salt ... 

0,893 

10,000 

Stamps 

3S,;«C 

.50,000 

] jaw and Justice 

S'}, 151) 

70,000 

Folice 

L^.GJO 

13,000 

Marine 

5,2()S 

4,00}) 

Education 

421 

cm 

Interest 

421 

800 

Misoollancous 

4,Gni 

3,000 

Fublic Works—Miscellaneous 

10,1)78 

4,000 


937,912 

1,190,300 

ExpendituK?. 



Allowancofl, Refunds and Drawbacks 

G.RLO 

G,0f)0 

Land Revenue 


78,400 

Forest 


34,1)00 

Abkaroo (Excise) 

R,1)8J 

8,000 

Assessed Taxes ... ... 


500 

Cutsoma ... ... 

]u,8i)4 

]2„500 

Salt ... ... ... ... 

J87 

7oo 

Stamps 

}).‘1() 

1,200 

Total of tlio Direct (dainis and Dcmanfbs on tlio lie- 



venues, includijig Charges of Collectiuu and cost of 



Salt 

139,958 

. 142,200 

Administration and Public Departments 

28,083 

31,.500 

I.aw and Justice 

183,017 

180,000 

Police 

11G,.W7 

130,000 

Marino 

17,G30 

25,090 

Education, Science and Art ... 

6,02.5 

8,700 

Ecclesiastical 

4,579 

.5,(K)0 

Medical Services 

8,072 

10,750 

Stationery and I’rintiiig 

2,708 

5,300 

Political Agencies and other Foreign Services 

i),m 

1-2,700 

Miscollaneoua 

3,180 

4,200 

Su])cranimation, Retired, and Compassionate AL 



lowances ... ... 

2,300 

3,0--O 

Public Works, Onlinary 

195,533 

174,-20fl 

Interest on Service Funds and other Accounts 

783 

800 

Public Works, ExtreOrdiuary 


115,800 

£ 

718,907 

849,150 

Suridus 

218,945 

341,150 

£ 

937,912 

1,190,300 








Builget of Bet'ar. 


259 


Revenues o/nd Cluxvges of the Rast and West Berar Districts for the 
year 186G-67, and as estimated for 18G7-68. 


Kev'emieft iwul Rccciiits. 

j'l8G6-67, 
1 Eleven 
j months. 

;Estimale 
1 1867-68 

rand Revenue 

Forest 

Abkaree (Excist*) 

Salt 

StamjfS 

laiw and Justieo 

Foliee 

Education... 

Interest ... 

Miso(dJanft()us ... ... 

Public Works—Misoellaueoius 

f 

i 

i 418,133 
1 4,357 

1 110,105 
1 1,159 

1 1>0,23.1 

4,285 
3,709 
499 
212 
4,071 
2,940 
5'8],800 

Separated from British India. 

Exjniiidiiure. 

£ 


Allowiuices, llefuiuls, luiil Drawlj.icks 

51,470 


Land Revenue 

46,928 


b’orest 

1,372 


Stmniis 

Allowances and Assignments under IVeaties 

1,073 


and Engagements ... 

16,835 

.2 

Total of tlic Direct Claims and Demands on tbe 


Q 

Rovcuuea, including Charges of Collection 


(—( 

and cost of Salt 

117,678 

^Ui 

Adminisl) alien and Public Departments 

8,219 

’C 

Law and J ustice _ 

10,458 

w 

Police 

38,931 

H 

Education, Science, atid Art 

6,964 

p 

Ecclesiastical 

234 


.Medical Services ... ... 

1,929 

£ 

Stationery and Printing 

1,382 


iliscellancous 

7,465 

c., 

0. 

Superannuation, Retired, and Compassionate 

cc 

Allowances 

396 


Public Works 

99,913 


Interest on Service Funds and otlier Accounts 

113| 


£ 

293,6821 


Surplus 

288,118 


£ 

'681,'8001 
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260 Indian Accounk nince 1861 - 62 . 

flame mid Indian Accounts since 1861-6S. 

The following figures are taken from the Finance and Eeve- 
nue Accounts from 1st May 1861 to 31st March 1867 compiled 
in the Financial Office, Calcutta — . 

OroM Ilevenves and Chariffisf in England and India, Bvrjdvi^ or DcfcH. Canh 
Balance, atid VM ovtsfandimj at the dose of each Year. 



lW51-fi3. 

1802-03 

1803-04. 

186405. 

1865-00. 

1860-87. 

Eleven 

lUeuths. 

GroHH RevciiucA 

£ 

£ 

£ 

C 

£ 

£ 

Unglaiid .. 

218.630 

189,050 

424,760 

195,091 

138,307 

101',867 

India 

43,8120,472 

45,143.752 

44,013,033 

45,663,897 

48,935,220 

42,012,500 

Total.. 

44,048,002 

46,333,808 

45,037.793 

45,817,991 

40,073,687 

42,122.433 

GroB8 Charges 







England ... ... 

5,427.704 

r.,132,484 

5,202,390 

4.997,495 

5,119,552 

0,814,409 

India 

37,21.';,76r 

30,800,805 

38,087,772 

39,453,220 

41,130,924 

37,004,400 

Guaranteed Interest 

1,425,080 

1,572,173 

1,009,283 

'1,591,797 

07,043 

731,049 

Total... 

44,098.030 

•13,505,402 

41,959,445 

4fl,0-41,512 

40,307,519 

44,039,924 

Ultimalo Result 







Burplus 


1,827,840 

78.;m.7 

. 

2,70(5,068 


Deficit ... 

60,428 



193,621 


2,617,491 

Cash Dalauccs 







Homo Treasures 

5,733,713 

6,248,910 

4,590,274 

3,014,893 

2,818,781 

4,098,779 

Indian Treasuries 

17,888,278 

17,673,118 

13.032,012 

12,038,897 

13.771,025 

11,057,064 

1 

Total 

23,021,000 

23,131,028 

17,228,280 

10,653,789 

l6,5iH1,406 16,’.55,8:w| 

1 1 

Delit at the Close of Each 
Year 







England* .. 

33,0.10,217 

31,800,017 

20,332,517 

26.149,017 

1 

20,907,317| 29,569,917 

Indiat ... 

02,280,357 

02,279,106 61,9 W,009 

61,039,807 

6o,87e,3i5| 

Total Debt 

03,800,174 

91,131',123j 88,275,686 

88,(185,834 

87,845,632 91,622,633 

'England 

Dearing Interest 

Kot bcatiug Interofit .. 

33,5a5,aoo 

20,917 

31,839,100 

20,917 

26,310.500 

22,017 

20,12.5,100 

20,917 

26,940.400 

20,917 

29,689,000 

20,917 

tludla 







Bearing Interest 

Not bearing Interest 

62,199,828 

80,434 

63,201,893 

77,213 

€1,867,343 

75.726 

61,802,421 

77,386 

60,797,704 

80,611 

61,396,965 

66,771 







Indian Jierenne.^ 1801-62. 
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SC3 Cliargm on Iwlkm Rew.nnen since 18C1'62, 


Total of Charges in England and in each Presidency and Proviuee 
of India. . 


Delail of Items, I’roffidon- 
cica and i^rovinccs. 

18<U U2 

1802-03, 

1863-&1 

180-105 

1865 00. 

1906-C7. 

Kleven 

MoutliB. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

KhKljiud 

O.mjH 

6,132,481 

6,202,390 

4.,997.4{I5 

6,119,552 

0,814,i09 

;ii)Vonimcnt of India, Geno- 
nd and I’olilifiul 

13,017,113 

12,044,278 

12,810,332 

12.745,977 

11,801,705 

11,491,11*1 

Oude .. 

710,019 

732,755) 

601,454 

590,017 

007,916 

077.019 

Gonlial Provinces 

319,770 

C27,3M 

732,025 

843,027 

913,139 

8.57,717 

Hritish Uurmali... 

400,973 

482,458 

521,793 

695,470 

072,081 

718,907 

l!’.;n-t and West I’er.ar 

107,0ir. 

iiuor. 

139,715 

219,810 

25.6,119 

293,082 

E.'iMtcni Scttlomcnts 

110,770 

134,461 

139.119 

122,313 

110,257 

112,852 

Hyderabad flctiiiloin-y 

23,149 

21,1-8 





Bciiftiil 

4,830,878 

4,935,701 

5,971,148 

6,o31,R7( 

5,321,817 

4,999,001 

Piltu Gencml ai»d Pulitical 

0,9,*i8 

8,136 





N. W. Provinces 

2,‘168,307 

2,003,238 

2,O5»5,10.6 

2.2tl6,421 

2.1211,07!) 

2,3.55,10(i) 

Pitto (ieucral and PuliUeal 

41,012 

21,8118 





Pavjat) 

1,081.470 

017,320 

l.r.45),430 

lJ103,29.i 

1,017.32s 

1,891., 2:91 

Madras 

7,03«-.1 H 

o,rj8o,i;M! 

6,279.751 

0,403,798 

0,709,281 

0,170,672 

Ditto (Joiieral and I’oliliical 

11.{J(W 

23,413 



. 


Hoinbuy nnU Sind 

0,300,642 

6,Oil;),021 

7,203,28(1 

7.(!!H,555 

7.918,912 

7,517.3S(;i 

Dido Ocncml unti Politieid 

103,661 

92,308 





dross C'harf.^cs India 

37.216,750 

30,900,sao 

38,087,772 

39,452,220 

41,120,924 

37,0(11,406 

Total db.'irgs^ 

42.073,550 

11,933,289 

13,290,162 

44,411),715 

40,240,470 

43,908,876 

Gnnmntecd Intcro.st t>n the 
capital of .UailwUy and 
olber Ooinpanies in India 
and ill Kiiitlnud deducUui; 
Net TriiJlic Ilecelikts 

1,423,030 

1,572,173 

1,609,283 

1,59] ,797 

67.013 

. 

731,049 

Grand Total Clmrtjos .. 

41,098,030 

43,505,402 

41,959,415 

-16,041,512 

46,307,619 

44,6.39,92-1 
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The Home . 






:20X2tH 4,tU3,42S 4,T77,030| 4,802,401; 4,0SJ,18o 6,704,602 






giJi hidmn JLiscwnta- 


Total of ReeeipU and Chargeo, and Sarplm or DeJciCin Sritish India, i. e., (X- 
clmive of the Home Charge dktinguwhing also the amounts for the Civil, 
including Marine, Militarg and Tulilie Worie Departments. 


Detfti] of Itoinfl, Profltden- 
t.i 08 a»d Proviuoos. 

1661-62. 

1802-63. 

1803-04. 

1864-C6. 

1865-66 

1866-67, 

Eleven 

Muutbs. 

Kocfiipts 

£ 

43,629,472 

£ 

45,143,742 

£ 

44.013,032 

£ 

46,052,807 

£ 

48,035,220 

£ 

42,012,656 

Charges 

37.245.760 

80,800,805 

38,087,772 

30,452,220 

41,120,924 

37,094,409 

Surplus 

6,683,710 

8,342,947 

0,625,200 

0,200,677 

7,814,296 

4,618,160 

Deficit 

Receipts— 

Civil, including Msuino .. 

42,264,396 

43,897,0!K) 

43,403,810 

•41,328,657 

47,289,415 

40,756,938 

Military 

956,219 

802,309 

747,431 

73*.,567 

728,340 

717,‘18' 

Public Wsvks 

588,857 

443,553 

401,785 

688,673 

917,405 

538,139 

Total Receipts 

43,829,472 

45,14.3,752 

44,013,032 

43,652,807 

48,635,220 

42,012,666 

tlharges— 

Civil, lucludiiig Marine ... 

18,821,073 

19,035,818 

20,015,180 

20,820,608 

21,009,883 

10,324,559 

Military 

13,681,900 

12,704.325 

12,697,069 

13,491,467 

11,360,338 

12,440,383 

Public Works... 

4,743,183 

4,400,633 

6,375,623 

5,131,245 

6,060,703 

6,320,4r4 

Total Cbaiges 

37,245,756 

36,ft00,80f 

38,087,772 

39,4f.3.») 

41.120,924 

37,094,401’. 


Cnrreiir.r. 

Tlie circulation of Government currency notes throughout In¬ 
dia at the commencement of the year was 7,020,Soil, and at 
its close it amounted to £8,0!)0,<SC8/., thus showing an increase 
of 1,070,014?. The maximum circulation was 10,160,95})?.,- 

which was covered by 5,762,5A?, in coin; 756,504?. in hvdlion; 
and 3,642,941?. in Government securities. The minimum cir¬ 
culation was 7,871,897?., and the average was 8,989,317?., as 
compared with an average of 7,784,000?. in 1865-66, being 
an increase of 1,205,257?. The extensive use by the public, 
of notes of the branch circles in India, for the purposes of 
remittance to the Presidency towns, formed a marked feature in 
the transactions. .The business of exchanging notes was trans¬ 
ferred from the Presidency Banks to the Government on the 1st 
ych 1867. The cost of the establishments thereafter was Rs. 

092 a year including the Bank’s commission on the notes in 
*ion. The lowest point of the note circulation of the three 
o«cy Banks was in May 1851 when it was £1,602,296. In 
_their circulation stood at £1.667,757. 
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OimrniMnl Currmcy N'otes in Circulation, Coin and Bullion Bem've, and 
Securitieo held m all India on the undennentlouHi dales. 


Date. 

Notes in 

Circula¬ 
tion. 

Silver Coin 
Reserve, 

*0 e 

ot 

u 

25 
"o **■ 

d 

S g t 

CO 

Govt. Secu¬ 
rities held 
in Cidcut- 
ta. 

J-d 

0 so 0 
"A 


1602, 

3,89,00,000 

3.80,00.000 







4,10,00,000 

i,.l7,0l.,221 


:.22.00,.»'<l 

40,00,779 

■ III 



4,13,00,000 

2.7O..61,n0 


OO.OO.'XM) 

43,.18,861 




■t,21.0ft,00it 

2,85,51,139 


92.00,000 

43,48,861 


Slat July, 


4,36,00,000 

3.73.51,139 


1,10.00,000 

43,48,861 


31st Auj^ist, 


4,28.00.<KX) 

3,99,51.139 


85.00,0**0 

43,48,861 


30th Scjitcnihcr, 


4,2l),00,tXM) 

3,47,51,139 


38,00,**00 

40,.48,861 


:il«t October, 


4,58,00,0tX> 

1.32,51,139 


83,00,000 

43,48,861 


'JOth Novcuibor, 


't.'t0,00,ikKi 

t,0l ,51,139 


79,00,0*>9 

(58,48.861 

.. .. 

Slst Deceml)ur, 


4,52,00,000 

3,(it..51,13!) 


79.00,000 

68,48,801 


aislJiumiiry, 

18U3, 

4,r>(i,oo,o(X) 

j,78,51,139 


l.01*.(X),000 

68,48,801 


2Hth Fobruarv, 


4,To,60,(XVI 

3.73,11,139 


1.3(*,(K1,0(X* 

68,48,861 


:jl8t March, 


4,03,6(>,(XI() 

{,00,11,139 


1,30 (**>,«(X) 

68.-W.H61 


:utU Ai)ril, 

,, 

6,13,(K),(XI0 

1,1.5,75.43(1 


1,80,00,000 

(57,34,580 


May, 

,, 


{.o:t,7.'i.-l30 


1.80.00.0(*0 

67,24,080 


3i>th June, 



•' (Vt.V.*). 13n 


i.:w,(x\o<X) 

88,24,680 


3lat July, 

,, 

5,n,(x>,ooo 

3,91,94.347 


1.30.00,00** 

89,0.'),75:5 


Slat Aufeaist, 


5,1(),0{>.0»K* 

3,18,55,933 


72.00,0(*0 

95,44,078 


30th Hci»tcu>ber, 


5,26,(X),(XI11 

1,9.3,55.923 


37,90,****9 

9.’j.44,fl78 


;n«t October, 


5,«;{,(X),(K«i 

l,(K).55,y33 


52,09,090 

1,10,44,078 


30tl> November, 


5,16,00,000 

2,21,8..1,371 


1 03.(X».000 

1,92,15,739 


20th Doceiiiber, 


.5,ll,0O,(VXI 

1,93.23.868 


1,17,00,000 

2.00,?7.132 


30th .Tauuiiry, 

1861, 

5,15,(X).iX«l 

1,97,34,230 

... 

1 17 u-'.lXMl 

3,(H),(».>,“rO 


2f*th February, 


.5,()8.00,(XMI 

2,30.34,3;i0 


77.00.'XXI 

3.»M>,67.770 


20th March, 


5,3l,(X),000 

3,03,34,230 

.. 

77,uo,0(111 

■3.50,(>.5.770 


3ftth April, 


6,68,00,(MH) 

1.00,83,014 

. .. 

1 U7,<xt.(uiu3.<m.l0.«80 


28th May, 


6.04,1».8(«1 

2,(*H.‘34.819 


9-J,1H*,0iXi:«,(KJ,9’>,(»ll 

.1 

2iid July, 


5,90,53,530 

2.13,08.509 


83.00,(HWi3,03.»5,011 


30tli do.. 


6,31,02,750 

2.74,07,739 


6:5,00,000j3,03,95,911 


27th Atigttst, 


6,36,60,020 

1,04,64,009 


2'<.(N>,iHXi:5,(i3.!l,V(dl 


30th September, 


6,47,90,010 

3,40,03,999 


1,0i.(K»,(ilXi 

•5.(i;5,!ir).01l 


5th November, 


7,0»,l{»,r,50 

3,70,75,.579 


j,3l.<vtooo 

:’.,«‘:5.0.'>.01l 

48,960 

3rd Dccuiiiber, 


7,13.43,470 

3,78,48.459 


1.31,OC,900 

:5.03.9’t.0M 

48.4.30 

31st do, 


7,18.35.610 

3,47,40,629 


97,fxi,oi.ii.-{a-{,».‘i,«»lt 

44,300 

•Mb February, 


7,39,74,780 

3,06,37,239 

2,.'»:io 

rO.IHI.OCNl 

5,.-,7,-l.'..0M 

43,960 

25th do. 

1SU5. 

7,40,6(*,500 

1,11,94,128 

21,330 

7l,00,lXMt 

3,r,7,4.5,053 

40.540 

Ist April, 


7,40,{)7,190 

3,99,47,166 

20,14,850 

72,lW,«X) 

3,57,45,174 

6,33,920 

6th Miiv, 


7,6.5,78,08(1 

46,19.7-23 

20,('4,110 

87,00,000 

3,98,05,961 

18,18,270 

3rd Juno, 


7,73.11,r>ii> 

3,40,87,978 

20.04,175 

73,*K),000 

3,98,01,961 

27,65,330 

1st July, 


8,70,14,750 

3,58,11,794 

38,04,185 

40,00,0(N) 

3,98,01,901 

35,96,810 

6th Ausu-st, 


8,8;i,]7.4ix) 

1,58,09,354 

37,04,185 

63,00,OIK) 

3,98,01,901 

27,01,900 

2nd .September, 

,, 

8,9.',4H,89() 

3,68.29,604 

46,0.4,185 

57,00,000 

3.98,01,981. 

26,11,050 

30tb do. 


9,15,85,830 

1,52,18,755 

10,79,140 

1,35,70,000 

3.98,02 533* 

26,16,670 

4tb November, 


8,03,.51,84(1 

3..5,5,1-1.4:17 

5,29,300 

1.2.’>.70,00() 

3.98,02,6321 

21,35,780 

2ud December, 


8,00,37,07(1 

2,83,16,79.8 

6,(XI,710 

96,20,000 

3.98.02.532 

22,87,030 

30Ui do. 


7,45,88,13(1 

1,70,19,908 

15,50,0011 

l,65,90.0(X] 

3,98,02,5:32 

6,25,000 

31st January, 

1^6, 

7.0T,99,O0f 

1,80,13,1-31- 

SC,0(X 

1,11,90,00( 

3.98.00.632 

17,43,430 

28tb February, 


7,07.6'l,3B(' 

l.Sl.TS.Slt 

17( 

1.07.70,<K>0 

3.98.02.532 

20,16,260 

Slat March, 


7,00.2:i,4r>( 

1,91,12,00.'! 

215 

1,0«,7(),0(X 

3.98.02.5;(3 

10,38,640 

30tb Alii, 


7,16,0l,8H( 

3.68,09,79J 

215 

S5,00,00( 

3,98,02,6:52 

13,99,340 

29th May, 


8,07,6],99( 

3.47,13.87^ 

2,665 

42,00.00( 

3,68,03.6:13 

20,43,020 

30th Juno, . 


8.85,13,3K 

4.36.60,35f 

2,616 

.34.00,on( 

3.89.55,182 

34,95,090 

3lKt July, 


S(,03,61,B4( 

4.48.78.l‘2‘- 

2,371] 

30,00.000 3,88,87,8:58 

36,43,.510 

81st August, 


8,93,68,36( 

4,38.84,875 

2,185 

;'8,23,047 3,71,83,135 

45,36,120 

20tb Soptombor, 


«.6i,66.52( 

5.18.01.195 

2,12,18.' 

46.42,878|8,64,62,304 

36,87,960 

Slst October, 


10,61.04.680 5.70.25,137 

2,13,166 

73,43,6783.64.29.410 

86,66.000 

30th November, 


10,54,03,761 

5,69,66,541 

2,12.18( 

88,42,878 3,46,29,410 

44.54.6**0 

Slat December, 


10,33,03,71' 

5,67,10,172 

2,12,13( 

62.42.87813.64.26.400 


Slat January, 

1867 

0,31,88,21' 

4,71,13,26! 

1,10,036 

59,36,883 3,36,50,623 


28th Fobruar y, 


0,53,89,41' 

1.82.96,50 

■ 1,19,601 

66.66.289,3,36,07,229 

1 67,26.72f 

30tb March, 


8,65,60,60t 

4,33,76,831 

1,19,506 

43,91,71813,25,29,647 

1 66,51,920 


* 63| Uca of Soourltiea woro in courac of trnnafor to Ifea^l Conimuialoncr. 

I Us. 176-10-9 bud to be adjuatod in tbe Circles of Calicut, Trichinoi>oly and Vizagapataui. 
t Ua. 5B-H3 had to bo adjuatcd in the Circle of Calicut. 



























The imports and exports of bullion and specie in the 11 months ending- March 18G7 wei’e X13.236,004 
and £2,431,503 respectively. *lhe details will be found at page 147- The coinaixe of the three Mints was 
as i>eiow. The returns of the Calcutta Mint tor 18t>t)-t)7 liave not been published. J'or the first time in the 
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The Papei^ileni in Bengal, 

VoUe ifi Ctrcul^^T SySti^m. 

Money Order Offices existed only in Bengal proper, but the 
system had been so successful that it was subsequently extended 
all over India.— 


Year. 

"S 

1. 

s 

Bts 

S V 

3s 

o 

Gross 

amount. 

Aver¬ 
age a- 
mount. 

Gross com 
mission 
realized. 

- 

. © s 

IIP 

is'2 

Gross ©X- 
poiidlture. 

Surplus. 



Rs. As. P. 

R. A. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

Rs. As. P. 


6.01,O7i 7 10 

>5 13 4 

7,336 C 0 

7,336 0 0 

2,061 15 6 

4,374 6 ( 


14,31.739 4 2 

15 0 0:i(l,402 10 4 


8.100 ir 8 

^.361 11 i 







8,87,11(13 » 1» 

i9 37:21,333 0 8 22,844 12 3 


iMSlI 

•**5 18(iti-67 3(),«38| 

1 1 

19,49,939 14 0| 

33 3 dj21,]32 14 6. 

in,838 1 6 

12,544 2 3 

11,203 15 : 


Of the total number of orders issued in 18C6-G7, 2,325 were 
issued at Calcutta, the aggregate value of which amounted to Rs. 
2,15,602-5. Of the total number of orders paid during the 
same period 17,102 orders were paid in Calcutta, amounting in 
aggregate to Rs. 9,03,913-3. The amount of commission realized 
during the year was Rs. 20,894-12-0. A further sum of Rs. 
238-2-0 was realized on account of eonimis.sion on duplicate or¬ 
ders ; and, besides this, a sum of Rs. 2,705-3 was carried to credit 
on account of orders for which payment had not Irecn demanded 
for a period of twelve months. The suin available for meeting 
the expenses of the Department amounted thus to Rs. 23,838-1-6, 
while tho amount disbursed was Rs. 12,544-2-3, which left a 
surplus of Rs. 11,293-15-3. There were three eases of embezzle¬ 
ment by Money Order Agents during the year. 

Agriculture and (he liund llevenne. 

MADRAS.—Following two unfavourable years the year 1866-67, 
being itself unfavourable, saw greater distre.ss than had been 
known since 1832. The season was unhealthy, also; the 
price of ragee, the food of the lower orders, rose 35 per cent. 
The area of cultivation increased by 70,998 acres, whilst the 
assessment decreased by Rs. 84,722. The simultaneous in¬ 
crease in area and decreasj in assessment is referred chiefly 
to the operations of the Settlement Department. The diminu¬ 
tion of agricultural stock in the largo district of Bellary caused 
all the more valuable lands to be taken up when the season 
improved, whilst the inferior soils were neglected, so that there 
the area under cultivation decreased whilst the assessment in¬ 
creased. The collections on account of Land Revenue fell short 
of those for eleven-twelfths of 1865-6fl by Rs. 10,39,139. The 
extent, character and assessment of the acreage under cultivation, 

vot. XII,, PiM II, t a 
















sot 


eompaxed with the -facts of the'previous year, in. each district, 
are seen in the fo llowing tabl e 
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The acre^e in 1863-64 was 15,884,17(1 yielding Rs. 3,88,11422 ; ’ 
in 1862-63 the acreage was 15,143,279 yielding Rs. 3,27,ISj^^O 
and in 1861-62 the acreage was 14,450,718 yielding Rs. 
3,19,06,152. ^ . 

Cotton .—The following table shews the area cultivated with 
Cotton and the exports in Cotton wool for the last ten years. 
The cultivation decreased by nearly ten per cent., hut even then 
was more extended tlian it was in 1862-63, or any previous year. 
Tlie quantity exported is le.ss th.au it had been since 1855-56, and 
the value of the trade w.as something less th.an it was in 1859-60. 


Years. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Area under 
Cotton. 


lbs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

1857-58 ... 

5.5,015,.309 

87,71,724 

9,32,285 

18.58-59 

38,652,,542 

01,17,902 

10,41,848 

1859 «0 ... 

82,512,521 

9.5,97,13.5 

9,96,0.58 

1860 01 ... 

78,822,027 

1.12,91,211 

10.00,558 

18C1-03 ... 

87,.544,471 

1,70,40,215 

9,77,728 

1802-03 

62,374,133 

2,38,13,882 

],3,«2;438 

186:3-04 ... 

72,490,886 

4,47,18,112 

18,24,763 

1804-05 ... 

7.3,101,.578 

4,04,18,937 

17,42,078 

1805.06 ...1 

120,034,216 

4,84,10,348 

15,16,076 

1866-67 ...! 

(11 moil Urn.) j 

1 24,307,331 

9-1,37,789 

13,7.5,425 


CiiK'hoiiK .—Tlio Koa.s()n proveil very favourable for Cinchona 
cultivation. 'I’lie average mimber of plants propagated monthly 
increased to 48,068. The total number permanently planted out 
at the end of the 3 'ear was 5.57,551; and 126,047 ])lauts wore 
distributed to the piiblie. The oldest tree.s were from 
fiiteen to twenty-two foot high, they blossomed freely, and 
produced cxcelh'ut and abundant seed. The .analysi.s of lark 
slieweil a still further iuiToa.so in the yield of alkoloids, which 
was so great as to bo altogether unprecedented in the finest 
samples of mature American hark. . ^ 

Inani Comn'mion .—The following statement s]icw.s the re¬ 
sults of the Iniun Commission from its cororaencoment in Sep¬ 
tember 1859. Excluding Village Service Imams, it has added 
eight and a half lacs to the annual State Revenues at a cost once 
for all of ten lacs;— 
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No. Ra As. P. 

Number of Title Deeds No. of cases redeemed 396 . 

issued, 3,29,650. Quit-rent redeemed ... 910 6 1 

Amount paid in redem])tion 18,206 6 4 
Revenue Settlement .—The revenue settlement department con¬ 
ducted field operations in the districts of KurnooJ, Cuddapah, 
Godavery and Kistna. The total area demarcated copiprised 
1,059 square miles, and the area chus.'iified 1,014 square miles. 
The field operations in the Kumool district were all but complet¬ 
ed. The new settlement was introduced in 111 villages of the 
Eastern and Central Deltas of the Godavery district, in twenty 
villages of the Kistna district and in thirty-nine villages of Kur- 
nool Proper. The whole of the Godavery district and the Ma- 
sulipatam division of the Kistna district h.ad been brought 
under the new settlement. In Kurnool Projjer, 117 villages re¬ 
mained to be settled. The total expenditure during the year 
was Es. 2,.3C,609. The revision of the Revenue Establishments 
was concluded during the year. It resulted in a net annual saving 
of Rs. 7,85,442. 

Waste Lands .—Of w.astc land 1,833 acres were sold in free¬ 
hold in Coimbatore, and 436 acres in Ganjam. A few small sales 
took place also in Salem and the Wynaad. 

Bombay.— The monsoon of 1866-07 was generally a scanty 
one in some parts of the Poona and Ahmednuggur Collectorates 
of the Southern Division, and the consequence-was distress 
prevailed to some extent in the former Collectorate. The Land 
Revenue shows a decrease of only Ks. 54,216 although the year 
1866-07 contained but eleven months. The details are seen in the 
following table:— 


Divisions. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 




Town and Island of Bombay 

77,242 

77,020 

Southern Division 

1,18,45,032 

1,13,28,810 

Northern Division 

1,31,81,817 

1,42,91,229 

SiBdh ... 

35,68,631 

29,21,347 


2,86,72,622 

2,86,18,406 
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In Kaira, Surat and KLandeibli there was an increase of Rs. 
|14,78,127 due to the extension of cultivation. 

Inam Only six claims to unadjudioated Inams 

remained to he disposed of. With the exception of these cases, 
tlie (ipiionil Smtuimry Sottlcnient of Adjudicated Hereditary 
and Unutljudicated Tiiiutis may be said to have been brought 
to a eomplction, with an annual prolit to Govcruuicnt of its. 
2,!)9,710. 

llevcuue Fdl.lcrneiit —The Southern Maratha countrysniwcywas 
etfiployed during the year in the Jagheers of the Southern Ma¬ 
ratha country anil Sattara, and during tlie few healthy months of 
the year in North (Janara; and settlements were made in the 
Modlimb and Luxmeshwar Taloohas of the Meeruj State. In 
North Canara the Settlement was iiilrodnced into 19!) villages 
and ha,inlets, or over an area of 71,(oh) acres, giving a net in¬ 
crease to the revenues, up to tliat t,imn, of 47,fi2ft per an¬ 
num. The rates of assessment fi.xed were extremely low as 
compared with the rjite.s fixed ilsewhere, and great readiness was 
shown by cultivator,s to take np 1,he (lovernmeut unoceujiied ar¬ 
able wa.ste on the Survey rates. The Tanna and Kutnagherry 
Survey measured d27,7o(i acres. The Khandeisli Survey measur¬ 
ed 292,710 acres. The Sindh lievenue Survey i.s divided into two 
branches—tlie Indus Riglit Jlaidr and Left liank Settlement .De¬ 
partments. Tile i'ormer measured 2ti.),d93 aere.s and the latter 
!)79,241 acres. 

ChdUkildUw, Citjtnry .— The Sepoy Colonists numbered 574 
persons, including women and children, or oo le.ss than in the pre¬ 
ceding year. The Cidonists held 2,704 acres of laud, of which 
1,805 acres were cultivated. 

Coif tin .—During the year !),.‘1!),07!)2 bales of cotton were ex¬ 
ported from the Bombay Presidency, showing a decre.a,ao of 
),99,32(iJ bale.s, .as comjiared with the number exjiorted during 
the previous year. A sum of Its. 1,83,858 was realized from 
foes and other sources, showing a I'alliiig off of Rs, 91,3.37 as com- 
piared with t,be vecei|its of the [uvccdiiig year. The cxiiemliture 
amounted to Rs. 2,18,052. Tbij'ty-ou(! ca.ses of ofleuces .agaimst 
the Department were tried under t he Cotton Frauds Act during 
the year. The practice of fraudulent packing once so prevalent 
may bo s.aid to have been almost put a stop to. Fourteen addi¬ 
tional Steam Pres.so.s were licensed in Bombay, ma.king a total of 
1.31 Steain Presses in existence at the end of tlio year. In the 
interior the nuniher of these Prcs.soa decreased from 22 to 19. 
Successful efforts were made to introduce ucw vtirioties of cotton 
into Khandeisli and Aliracdahad. The improved “ Khandeish” 
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was found to yield an average of 70 lbs. to the acre, when last 
year it was only calculated at 50 llis. 

BeN(5 AI,. —The iiinulicr of reveuiu'-payiiig estates in Bengal 
in 1806-07 was 225,74*7 yielding £3,172,110 of which with 
arrears of previous years £3,341,987 was collect.ed in eleven 
niontbs. The demand for 12 months was £3,788,089 against 
£3,631,313 in 1851-52 for 215,007 e,stntes. The munber of petty 
estates redeemed during the year w'as 234, with an aggreg.ate 
revenue of Us. the price of redeiiJ|iiion amounting to 

K.S. 4,557-2-3]. The rates of re.demptlon were twenty years’ pur¬ 
chase of the revenue in (.'hiiisnrah, 16 years’purchase in (Jal- 
cutta, and ten years’ purchase elsi'where. The t.<ifal number of 
estates redeenu d up to the close of the year was I5,t)54, bearing 
an aggregate yearly revenue of Rs. 8,t)3l-0-101, and tln^ payment 
made fur redemplion was Rs. 91,034-11-3]. '.I'lie permission to 
redeem was withdrawn except in (lliittagoug, f'alcutta aiid 
its Suburbs, and (liinsurab, for the iiroee.ss of niiiiuto subdivi¬ 
sion under the IJutwarah law reduces the revenue from some 
sharc,s to an e.xtremely small a,mount. There remained 2,019 
Government e.states and 43 shares of estates for sale, the whole 
worth 54 lakhs of rupees. 785 ixstati's, with a revenue of Us. 
40,723, were .sold for Rs. 453,515 for the recovery of their own 
arrears, and of these 7(), bearing a laweimo of Rs. 9,838, were 
pm'chiised on lichalf of Goverimumt for Its. .57, while the remain¬ 
ing 709, Uxiriiig a, revenues of Its. 30,885, s\m\ bought by ])rival,o 
indiviilnals for Rs. 4,53,158. The halimce for which tluxse e.states 
wore sold was Rs. 17,298. The, only Regidatioii Di.strict iu 
which there weie no sales w;is Bala,son'. 35 tenures were ad¬ 
mitted to common registry, m.akiiig a. total to the close of the 
year of 2,090 tmmve.s, pa.yiug a rent of Rs. 14,i;!,!)71, on an area 
of 3,757,4ilti acre.s. Thi' ])iu'ciit estates affecteil were 1,178 in 
number. Under the Rent- Law's the number of suits instituted 
was 98,120, against 123,103 of the previous year. Cuttack re¬ 
ceived a now settUmieiit for 30 y'cars. 

Wmie Lands. —I’lic inimhcr of grants under the old rules 
made during the year wa.s 23, having an area of 80,078 acres, 
with an eventual maximum revenue of lls. 22,493 ; the number 
of these grants alt.ogetlier up to the end of the year was 54t), 
with an aiva of 1,315,778 acres, tlie present revenue received 
from them being R.s. 29,051, and tlie eventual maximum reve¬ 
nue Rs. 3,90,511, The number of grants under the old rules n;- 
deemed during the year was 10, with an area of 32,131 acres, 
for which the price of comm\itation paid already amounted to. 
Es. 40,980, while the balance remaining imjiaid was Rs. 44,862 ; 
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and the total number of these grants redeemed up to the end of 
the year was 95, with an area of 242,676 acres, for which the 
price of commutation paid already amounted to Rs. 2,54,819, 
while there still remained unpaid a balance of Rs. 3,38,519. The 
sales of Waste Land during the year were few as compared with 
the previous years, the number of lots sold being 15 only, -v^dth 
an area of 13,057 acro,s, the price already paid for which amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 37,404, while the balance remaining unpaid was Rs. 
31,185. The total number of lots sold up to the close of the 
year was 620, having an area of 641,293 acres, the price already 
paid for which amounted to Rs. 6,63,636, while the price remain¬ 
ing to be paid was Rs. 26,71,047. The cultivation leases taken 
up under the ordinary settlement rules of the several districts 
were 86, with an area of 9,832 acres, of which the initial revenue 
was Rs. 2,809, and the eventual maximum revenue Rs. 14,845 ; 
and the number of these leases altogether taken up to the end 
of the year was 761, with an area of 103,370 acres, of which the 
present income was Rs. 70,352, and the eventual maximum in¬ 
come Rs. 1,01,962. 

The general principles on which cultivation leases are gr.anted 
are as follows ;—The rates are to be fixed from time to time by 
the Board of Revenue in communication with the local authori¬ 
ties ; the leases to convey a proprietary title subject to a fair and 
moderate assessment, which is not to exceed half the proceeds 
from the land, but not to be redeemable under the Waste Land 
Rules ; and the terms as to survey, demarcation, &c., to be the 
same as those roepured under the Waste Land Rules. The rates 
now cun’ent are given below, the term of lease being for thirty 
years :— 

For the District of Chittagong. 


For the 1st five years 

... 1 anna per acre. 

„ 2nd „ 

... 2 annas „ 

„ 3rd „ 

... 3 „ „ 

„ 4th „ 

4 

... T ,j ,, 

„ 6th „ 

5 

... yy 

„ Cth „ 

... 6 ,y ,, 

For the Districts of Cachar and Sylhet. 

For tlie 1st tliree yeai's 

. .. Kent-free. 

„ next five „ 

... 3 annas per acre. 


19 •- 

,, tt ••• O Jt 

„ next twelve „ ... ... IRe. andSAs.peracre. 

For Darjeeling. 

{ The term of lease is ten years, 
two of which are ren^free, 
and the remainingeight years 
at 6 annas per aci'e. 



I'ea Culliai.lUiu, 


There are no fixed rates in the 'Assam Province, which has a 
vast area of available waste lands. The practice in this pro¬ 
vince is to permit any one to break iiji waste laud at his plea¬ 
sure, under the only comlition of paving rent at a fixed mini¬ 
mum district rate for wliatover lanil is cuitivated. If the lands 
are retained the cultivator obtains at once, a transferable title, 
subject to any tax tlie (jovornmont may inipo.so ; but the lauds 
may be relinquished without any rosjionsibility whenever the 
cultivator like. 

Tea .—The statistics are iinpei'li’ct owing to the unwillingue.s.s 
of sonio planters to niaki! returns. The tables show in jlssam, 
477,u7o acres of land held for tea cidl ivation at 1 lie close of the 
year, the qnautity hold on each of the tonnres being 


In grants under the old rules 

... 194,342 

In tec-.simplo under the new rules 

... 228,734 

Under eultivaliou or rent-paying Itjascs 

... 54,500 


477,576 


The area brought under oidlivalion during the year wa.s 5,210 
acres only. An inerease ol'dGO.hSfS Ib.s. is, however, shewn on the 
out-turn of tea. 

In t’aehar the area of land ap]ilied for and granted for ' 10.1 
cultivation was 45.‘!,fti)7 acres, but an abstract of the returns re- 
ceived oidy exhibits these results, 21 managers having given no 
information.— 

Nuiiiher of fiiotories in ISd.ufifi .. . . K'f 

Ditto ditto 180(5-57 ... ... 81 

li.vtoiit of land iiiiiler cidtivatiou in 1805 00 ... 20,0(1.5 acres. 

Ditto ditto 1800-07 20,!I0G ,, 

Oiil-tm-n of croiis in 180.5 00 ... ... (127,825 Ihs. 

Ditto ditto 180()-()7 ... ... 1,722,00,8 ,, 

E.stimiited ditto 1807-08 ... ... 2,74;l,iJ20 „ 

The Deputy Commissioner believes fluit the total 'area under 
cultivation was about 51,200 acres, the number of gardens 
aetually open being 11!), whieli belonged to 32 companies 
and 22 iirivato persons. 'I'lie uut-luni of tea for 1800-07 was 
],722,O0<S lbs., e.vclusivo of the crops of those gardens rvhieh 
had sent in no returns; and the estimated out-turn for 
1807-08 was 2,743,1120 Ihs. 'J’he more correct estimated out¬ 
turn for 1807-08, inclusive of tlie gardens from which no re¬ 
turns had come in, was assumed at about 3,800,000 lbs. 'I’ho 
number of imported labourers in the district at the commence¬ 
ment of the calendar year was 20,991. 'Ihie was further aug- 
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merited by &,191 labourers imported during the year, which gives 
a total of 30,132 men. From this number, however, is to be de^ 
ducted the aggregate of deaths during the year, which amounted 
to 2,477, or about 8-21 per cent.; and this left 27,675 imported 
laloourers in the district at the end of 1866. The number of la« 
bourers imported during the official year ending on the 31st March 
last was 4,017 only against 15,051 in 1865-66, which shews a 
very great decrease. The number of labourers released by the 
completion of their contracts during the same period was 4,630; 
but the majority of these emigrants were believed to be still in 
the district, under fresh agTcements entered into under Act XIII. 
of 1859. The incomplete hgures for Sylhet are— 



1863-64. 

1864-65. j 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

A.rca under cultivation in 
acres 

2 , 814 ' 

58,859 

i 

3,644 1 

3,145 

2,210 

Out-turn of tea, lbs. ...' 

112,276; 

172,130 

169,600 

Out-turn of tea seeds, 
maunds 

761 

1 

196 

98.1 

72 

Labourers 1 Local 

1,060 

695 

1,295! 

379 

466 

employed. 1 Imported 

890; 

1 

999 

■575 


The total number of labourers desjiatched to Assam under the 
Coolie Labour Act, is thus stated by the Tea Enquiry Committee 
of 1867-68. 



1 No. of Labourers despatched. 

Total. 

. 

1803-64. 1804-05. 

1 

1805-66.] 1800.67.* 

18C7-68.t 

Assam. 

Cachar .. 

Sylhct.. 

4,658 

11,249 

268 

11,768 
15,,598 
916 

27,7611 7,!K)l! 

16,0081 4,212 

813| 374 

2,364 

5,088 

102 

54,352 

52,155 

2,473 

16,075 

28,282 

44,582 12,487 

7,564 

H)8,980 


During tile last four years and nine months, the total number 
despatched amounted to 108,980, the nuummum of 44,582 hav¬ 
ing been reached in 1865-66, and the minimum oi 7,554 in, 


t. lacludos only 11 month?. + Includes only. 1.0 months. 








Tea and Cinchona Cultivation. 
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18ft7-68. The statistics liowever, embrace the emigration of 
only ten montha Taken according to districts, Assam has 
received 51,352 imported labourers under the Act, and Cachar 
62,155. The number despatelmd to Sylhet lia.s been eorapura- 
tively small. 

There were two gardens of 11 acres in Dacca. The .state of 
the cultivation in Daijceling is seen. 

Number of factories ill ... l8().')-66 .32 

Ditto ditto ... ltiC(i-C7 21 

Extent of land biouglil, under cul¬ 
tivation in ,. 9,829 acres. 

Ditto ditto ... ... 18()C-67 7,986 „ 

Amount of land actually iilantod in 1866-67 9.6 „ 

Out-tum of tea in ... ... 186,')-6C 3.3.6,481 lbs. 

Ditto ditto ... ... 1866-67 371,174 „ 

Estimated ditto ... ... 1867-68 566,000 „ 

No information is furiiishod regarding Chittagong and Cliota Nag- 
porn The (|uantity of coffee grown in Chittagong and the Hill 
Tracts is little, but was said to bo tliriving excollcutly. The 
aggregate quantity of tea exported from Calcutta during the year 
was 6,93(),t'43 lbs. against 4,581,830 lbs., which represents ele¬ 
ven-twelfths of the quantity exported in the preceding year; 
and this shews an increase to the extent of 2,355,013 lbs. 

Cinchona. —The total number of Cinchona plants existing 
in Government plaiitation.s of the Bengal Presidency amounted 
to 782,048, and in those of private oonipauics to 232,778. There 
were 1,194 plants of C. Succiruhra distributed to planters in Dar¬ 
jeeling during tlie year 1866-67; 600 wore de,spatche.d to Chitta¬ 
gong in furtherance of the experimental cultivation cairiod on in 
that district; 300 plants wore also sent to the Saharunpore Bota¬ 
nical Gardens; and 650 to the, Cossyah Hills, where a nursery 
had been formed for the introduction of Cinchona by private 
individuals in Assam. 

The Ipecacuanha plant was introduced from Kew into the Cal¬ 
cutta Botanical Gardens and measures were taken to obtain an 
annual supply of Mahogany seeds from Jamaica 

The North Western Provinces. —The harvests were on the 
whole fair. The demand for the year on account of Land Re¬ 
venue was Rs. 3,90,74,479, being Rs. 25,727 in excess of that for 
the previous year. The collections amounted to Rs. 3,84,98,115, 
leaving a balance of Rs. 5,76,364 as compared with the previous 
one of Rs. 6,84,825. One of the best and most gratifying proofs 
of the general prosperity of the country and of the moderation 
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of the land tax, was the rarity of any necessity being found for 
, the employment of any of the severer processes authorized by 
the law for its realization. During the year only two estates 
were sold for balances ; throe wei'e farmed; in throe, shares of 
insolvent partners wore transferred to other nieinbcrs of the 
brotherhood ; and two were taken under the direct management 
of the Collector, 'riic number of suil.s under the Dent Laws 
again iucrea.sed; the ju-m ioiis yiair there were fit),81,3 .such 
cases, and tluy mounted u]) to () t,!)3.'), of which 4,361 remained 
undecided at the clo.se of tlu' year. The number of lu’oprietary 
mutations was 35,278, as com]m.re.d with 34,004 in the previous 
year. The increase was cliielly under the head.s of “ Sale in 
execution of decrees,” au<l “ njortgages.” Efforts were made to 
collect in sev('ra.l .seleet'.'il dihtricts information reg.'irding the 
value and distribution of the agricultural produce. It may be 
stated, a.s a fairly accurale, approximation, th.at the cultiva¬ 
tor’s share of the giuss |woduco may be reckoned at l.liree-fift.lis, 
while the (lo'.a'rument and the Zemindar divide Ihe rem.aining 
two-fiftli.s pretty espiallv between tln'in. The receipts from the 
sale of eonli,seated lands were Us. 1,43,839, and of waste, land.s 
Rs. 20,423, 

.RewiiM.fi Hi’Ulcmfiiit .—The tobil expendituro (luring tbe yoar on 
account of Si'ttleinent opera,tions was Its. 4,17,4.')4-2-6. The 
total charges fri.)m the commencemeut of th(( severid revision.s of 
Settlement to the close of 1865-00 amounhal to Rs. 21,19,947-8. 

Permanent Settlement .—It was finally ordered by the Secretary 
of State, that no estate .shall be pe,rm,M,neiitly settled in wbioh 
the actual cultivation amounts to less than 80 per cent., of the 
culturablo or malgoozaroe area ; and that no rerma.neMt Settle¬ 
ment shall be eotieluded for any est,ato to wbie.li canal irrigation 
is, in tlu^ opinion of the Governor General in Oouncil, likely to 
be extended within the next t'voiity years, and the existing as-' 
sets of which wotdd thereby bo increased in the proportion of 
20 per cent. 

Cotton .—The area under cotton, and the estimated yield of 
the crop for the six yea,r.s endiiig 1860 w'oro— 



1861. 1 186*2. 

LSCS. 

ISC4, 

1865. 

I860. 

Acres, . 

1 

9,68,070 9,85,578 

! 

n,33,68S 

17,30,634 

8,85,102 

11,12,677 

Maundsof 



_ 



80 Ibg. 

11,99,750: 10.57,786 

11,22,051 

lP,o7,738 8,2t,.510 

' 

10,59,962 
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The latest reports show that the actual outturn for 1866 was less 
than the estimate by about 21),000 inaunds. The deficiency has 
chiefly occurred iii the Rohilcund and Meerut divisions, imd is 
attributed to a scarcity of rain at the close of the season. The 
wholesale price.s of cotton per ma-und at tlio principal marts, 
though varying ooti.sidcrably, were K(ea<lier than in the previous 
year. They ranged from Its. 14-8 at ('.■iwnpore in October, 1865, 
to Rs. 26 ait Allahabad in July, ]8()(). 


Tea .—The two Government Te.-i, plantations in Kiimaon yielded 
il'is. 27,106, being an increase of nearly Ihs. 2,000 over the 
previous ye.T,r. Of this, lbs. 1.5,174 were obtained from the 
Hawul Bagh Plantation, and tbs. 12,022 at Ay a r Toll. 1,643 
maunds of tea-si'eds were idso collected, .'ind sown on the 
plantations. l]|)wai'ds of Ih.s, 10,01)0 oi' tea were sold during 
the yeai’. There was a. huge and increasing (hanand for green 
teas, especially for e.vpovt to (.'aslimere, the Punjab, and Cabul; 
and the Superintendent was directed to tnni bis attention 
principally to the maimfai'tnn; of given teas in future. It is cs-' 
tim.ated tbat in 42 Tea I’huitations in Knmaon, Giirbwal, and 
the Boon there were, about, 8,200 acres under tea eidtivation, and 
that the qnantitv of tea manufaetnred diirijig the year was not 
less than Ihs. 415,i)00. 


Cinchona .—The Oinchona plants iveeived from Darjeeling 
were plantotl out at, Chaiulwallab, in the Boon, and niu'o thriv¬ 
ing. Along with those were planted Sp.rni.sh chestnuts, carn- 
plmr, China, varnish t.i'ees, hmiip, j)alm, grass-cloth plant, hop.s, 
&c., and all are growing luxuriantly. The European olive was 
extcusively jiropagated, and fairly established in Upj)er India; 
it m,ay with much advimtage be grafted on tlic wihl olive fre¬ 
quently mot in the North-Western Provinces and Punjab. 

PONJAB. —The average rainfall w.as only 22'D inches against 
26'5 in the previous yi'ar. This leil to distress in some jilaces 
but the revenue was roali,sed with facility. Of a revenue demand 
of £1,968,723 £1,944,575 was reali.sed. The causes atl'ecting tho 
rent roll are thus detailed — 
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Amount 

Amount 


by which 

by which 


rent-roll in- 

rent-roll de- 


creased. 

creased. 

By lapse or grant of rent free estates, ... 

63,022 

5,544 

By revision of assessment. 

Alluvion and dolnvion by the action of 

68,634 

2,19,696 

rivers and streams, 

Lands released from, or taken up for, pub- 

42,437 

38,199 

lie purposes, ... 

By territorial transfers. 

1,858 

4,381 

2.722 

3,393 

Assessment of waste, 

9,681 

Progressive increase of revenue demand, 

3,394 

. . 

Miscellaneous, 

3,443 


Redemption of land. 

Transfers to fluctuating of miscellaneous 

20 

rent-roll. 

... 

52,868 


1,76,091 

3,24,061 

Riflerence, ... 

1,48,970 


Revenue Settlenuint —The 7 districts of Umritsur, Goordas- 
pore, Sealkote, Lahore, Goozeranwala, Guzerat and Kangra were 
under settlement. The field work in three districts was com¬ 
pleted, and an area of 40,89,740 acres in all was measured. The 
total cost from the commencement of operations in the four dis¬ 
tricts up to the end of 18CC-G7 was therefore Rs. 2,87,332 
(Rs. 11,000 below the estimate,) or at the average rate of only 
47 Rs. for 1,000 acres. Records of Tribal usages were arranged 
in volumes for each district. 'I’hose for the districts of Gurdas- 
pore and Amritsar were published. The nett cost of the settle¬ 
ment of the seven districts is estimated at .51 lakhs of rupees, 
and the entire cost to Government will be recovered in three 
years from the enhanced revenue obtained. 

Tea and Cinchona .—Marked improvements were apparent in 
the estates held.by the European Planters of Kangra. Year by year 
the tea plant is being more extensively cultivated; while in¬ 
creasing file quantity, planters are also improving the quality of 
their teas, and by a system of high cultivation introduced 
on many of the plantations, the teas of this valley are reaching 
a point of excellence that will lead to their becoming very popu- 
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lar in the market. The planting in the Munee hills, after a 
series of trials, proved a failure, and the (lovernment experi¬ 
mental plantation was abandoned. The Cinchona plant thrives 
at Bhowarna, in Kangra, 3,200 feet above the sea. 

Hops .—Efforts were made, with some success, by the Murree 
Brewery Company, to grow hops in the hills near Murree. Six 
acres have been under hops since In the first year the 

yield wa.s 20 lbs., in 1866 80 lbs., and the yield of 1867 wal 
expected to be 300 lbs. The hops run to the same length 
of polo as in England, and come to maturity in two years. A 
brewing was made from last year’s produce (80 lbs.), mixed with 
SO lbs. Engli.sli hops, and the beer pi oduced is .said to have been 
excellent. The climate is considered in every way suitable. 

OUDH.— The llejwrt embraces only the last 5 months of 
186()-()7, to make the revenue agree with the agricultural year 
beginning 1st October. The average rainfall W'as 27^ inches. 
The only sales of waste lands were in the Kheree district, and 
there the purchases were confimal to the fee simple of two es¬ 
tates hitherto held under the old grant rules. Several grants, 
given in I860, became liable to be resumed in consequence of 
onc-fourtli of the area not having been cleared. In no case was 
this condition fulfilled. In some cases no attempt to fulfil it 
had been made. Three or four entire grants were resumed, and 
in others the grantees were permitted to retain the land they 
hael brought under cultivation together with a .small portion 
of w,a.sto, the rest being resumed. The Financial Commissioner 
remarks—“ The comlition of the grantees and waste land pur- 
eha.scrs is not generally a prosperous one. They embarked with¬ 
out sufficient capital on an enterprise from which they antici- 
jiated much quicker returns than they have teen able to realize, 
and they now suffer from the difficulty which there is in procur¬ 
ing cultivators in such sparsely populated parts as adjoin tlia- 
waste lands. The question of modifying the rules was under 
consideration. 

Central Provinces. —The year 1866-67, coming after four 
years of poor harvests, brought more than average, though 
not extraordinarily abundant autumn and spring crops. The- 
revenue demand was £646,170 or £89,589 more than in the 
previous year, due to revised assessment and the settlement of 
arreara 

Remnm Settlement .—The works came to a close in Wurdah, 
Seouco, Jubbulpore, Bhundara and Nagpore, and the settlement 
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of tlio Cliindvvara and Upjxir Godavery districte approached com- 
plotioii; when these are done, Sottlenient operations will be in pro¬ 
gress only in the county of Chntteesgurh, and in the outlying and 
cgmy)aratively wild districts of Chiin(la, Niinar, and M\mdla. In 
all tho more popidoiis anil ojien parts of the country, Settlement 
work is complete; and the pijoplo have before them thirty years 
wherein they can make the most of the certainty of tenure and 
the fixity of demand which has been secured to them. The 
suhioined figures show the immber of jjersons whose landed 
rights had, in their ditl'erent jihases, been recorded up to the 
cud of the year 180(i-U7 :— 


Number ofpersotis, 

Alwoluto proprietors of villages of shares or \-ilhiges 52,172 
Su|icriur |(ropriotors (’falookilars) of villages or sluu’ea 
of villiigos ... ... ... ... 1 JO.y 

Sub-proprietors of ditto ditto ... 2,237 

Troprietors of their holdings ... ... ... 25.981 

bsoliite ... ... la.^^OUb 

oiuhlioiuil, (hat is 12 years’ ten- 
iiuts, under Act X. of 1859, about 73.000 
... 537,098 

So far as the Settlement had progre.ssed, it i.s .shown that in 
15 of the 18 districts (he area tuider autiinm sewing, in the 
sea,son 18(i'l‘-(i5, was 4,()l(i,Oo5 arOros, and under sjirinu’sowinirk 
4,271,870 aere.s, dLstrilntted thus^ ” 


Hereditary ciilti- ( 
vators. I 

Tenants at will ... 


’ tJotton 
lliee 


Autumn crop.s... ■{ 

I 

I 

Spring corps ... •! 


Jow.aree (niilet) 
Oil-seeds 

.Mi.seellaueous ... 
Wlieat 

drain (clicmia) ... 

Oil-seeds 

Sugarcane 

0))iuin 

'rolinooo 

Miscollaueous ... 


010.2.55 acres. 
1,172.050 „ 
1,210 719 „ 
2(10.270 
1,080.105 ,, 
2,813 11-1 „ 
5(i7,2l4 „ 
205,085 „ 
69,779 „ 
7,58-1 „ 
14.888 „ 
512,800 „ 


The above may .bo accepted as a general apjiro.'cimate measure of 
tho appropriatiou of cultivated land to tho dill'erent kinds of 
crops in tliese Provinces. 


Cotton ,—The sea,sou of 1806-07 was generally favourable to 
the cotton crop. Tho area for the season.? of 1865-66 and 
1860-67, may be (lin.-j ci>m))ared ;— 




Waste Lands. 


Acres sown with cotton. 


In tlie Norbudda valley north of tho 

1865-60, 

1866-67 

Sautpoora range of hills 

329,652 

192,054, 

In tho Nagpore' countiy soittli of 

the hills 

289,189 

318,932 

In the Chuttesgurlr and Jlalmnud 

dy country 

68,557 

100,736 

Total 

587,398 

611,723 

The average yield of cleaned cotton 

per acre 

was reckoned iit 


the previous year’s report, at froiu 50 to (iO lbs. for the Nagpore 
country, and at from 40 to do lbs. tor the rest of the Central Pro¬ 
vinces. 'riio new Cotton Cunimis.sioner’.s efforts did much for the 
iinproveinent of the cidtivation. 

Waste, Lands .—'Phe waste lands belonging to Govcrnroont ex¬ 
tend over about twenty-four tliou.sand ,s([uare miles of these 
Provinces. Nearly the whole ol' this area ha.s been mm'ked oft 
in a permanent manner. Detailed register.s, descriptive of tho 
plots into which tho waste lands are divided, have been prepared 
for eight districts, ’riiost; registers are from time to time 
published in the local Caxette. During tho year sixty-five 
])lot.s, aggi-cgating 4f!,2(i!) a(U'es of IutkI were sold in fee simple 
nnder tho waste land .sale rules. 'I’ho price realized was lls. 
1,28,893 (,£12,889) or an average of Rs. .2-1-3 (4«.-l Jit.) an acre. 
'Phe purchasers of waste hnids are principally natives of India; 
and they come I'urward chielly for waste plots in the more popu¬ 
lous districts. 

Brxtisu BliUMAfr.— 'J'he greatest increase in land revenue was 
in tho Pegu Division, and amounted to lls. 1,10,759, or 6’5 per 
cent., on the previous y'ear’s revenue, 'I'he land rovonuo in¬ 
creased most in the Rangoon District, solely from the extended 
area of land brought under cultivation, and not from increased 
rates. Cultivation in this district is carried on under very fa¬ 
vourable circumstances, as the chief port for e.Kportation of rice 
is situated on a navigable river which intersects the district. In 
the Toungoo Di,strict the hill cultivation was devastated by rats. 
Irruptions of these destructive animals occur periodically, and 
on this occasion was attributed by the Burmese to the seeding of 
the bamboo trees. 

Wobde land to the extent of 4,586 acres was sold in the Ten- 
asserim Division, the value of which was Rs. 7,253, of which 
only Rs. 219 w'erc realized during the year of report. No 
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waste land was sold in either of the otlier divisions. Grants of 
waste lands were made in the Pegu Division to the extent of 
55,413 acres under the liules dated 30th March 1865. The 
main .stipulation in those Rule.s is, that the grantees are possess¬ 
ed of Rs. 15 for each acre granted. 

—The estimated area under crop was 1,881,202 acres. 
Out of an area of 1,850,512 aorcs under cultivation in 1865-66, 
1,563,380 acres consistcil of land on which revenue W'as paid for 
rice crop.s, besides which 52,620 acres consisted of land cultivated 
in clearings, which are made on the hilly parts of the country, and 
half of this also may be assumed to be planted with lire, so that 
of the entire cultivated area of the province nine-tenths consist 
of lice fields. Of the remaining productions, cotton, sesarnurn, and 
tohaeco are the most important; in both the forimw there was 
a falling off during the past year; in round numbers the cul- 
tivatiiju of cotton declined from 11,(K)() acres to 7,000, and se- 
samuiii from 19,000 to 13,000 acres. The cultivation of tobacco 
increased about 300 acres; the total of tobacco cultivation may 
be set ilowu at 10,000 acres. There is oui! tea ganhui in Ara- 
kan. 

Berak. —The land revenue of £425,431 .sliowed an increafc 
of .£2S,28C, and was as usual collected with the greatest facili¬ 
ty. When Berar first came undoi- British manageim'nt, the far¬ 
mers had to be induced to cultivate their fields by advances 
for purchasing seed and bullocks, and on the slightest prete.vt, 
applications for remissions on account of failure of crops were 
made. Now, advances and remissions are eipially unheard of, 
and land is eagerly sought after. 

Till' Selllement party measured 376,160 acres at a cost of 
45d. per acre. The cost of the survey from ils commencenK'nt 
has Is'cn £49,803. Sir George Yule issued orders for a record 
of rights and for the revival of the ancient village police. 

Cot.tim .—On a rough calculation, 27 per cent, of the land cul¬ 
tivated was occupied by cotton, 70 per cent, by other dry crops, 
and only 3 per cent, by garden cultivation. Although the price 
of cotton fell from two lbs. pier rupee (2 .shillings) in 1864, 
to four lbs. the nipee, yet, as tho average price from 1850-61 
was 111 lbs. the rupiee, it was still the most remunerative crop. 
Tlie soil also is of a character tvhioh yields large crops without ir¬ 
rigation, .and these considerations may account for the rarity of 
anv hut dry crop.s. The details of cotton export will be found at 
jxige 120. 
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Mvsoee. —TJirougliout the greater portion of the year, cleartli 
ant] distress prevailed to an extent whicli is appalrently un¬ 
precedented in this province, thus verifying, by a coincidence, 
the pi'edictious of the Hindoo a,strologers who had innrkcd that 
year, tlie last of the cycle, as one of draught and famine. The 
lo.ss of land revenue ari.siug from the extinction of cultivation 
over large tracts, aiid from the great deficiency of crops through 
almost the whole country, was consiilerahle, A ooinpari.sou of 
the revtuiue from the several description of Government lands for 
the past and preceding yeans, gives the following result:— 

lStiG-C7. IHC.i-GU. Percentage. 

Rs. A. P. 

Wet ... R,s. 28,20,753 2!),07,733 K) 15 2 Decrease 

Dry ... „ 30,(17,50+ 30,30,352 t 0 7 Increase. 

Garden . 10.02,250 9,91,43!) 1 1 3 ditto. 

Cotton .—There w'as an incre.asc’, to the extent of 10,88!) acres 
in comparison with the previous ynar in the .area of land grown 
with cotton, chiefly of the indigenous species. The detiiil.s for the 
three Divisions are exhibited below ;— 


Nundidroog Division 

Indigenous, 

Acres. 

.51 

Foreign. 

Acres. 

Total. 

Acres. 

51 

Ashtagram Division 

8,752 

464 

9,216 

Niigur Division 

14,497 

5,136 

19,633 

Total Acres 

. 23.300 

5.600 

28.900 


The riiin-fall of 1866 amounted to 113 inches 98 cents, against 
l+D'OO in 1865-60. The he.aviest rain-fall during the 24 hours 
occurred on the 18th Juno and amounted to 6'94 inche.s. There 
wore 146 rainy d.ays in 1806, against 147 in the year previou.s. 
During the last six months of the'year 1866 the fall was only 
67'41 inches, wdiilst during the same period of the year previous, 
it had been 116'83. The greatest amount of rain-fall, 38’59 
inches, in any month occurred in Juno, whilst in 1865 it took 
place in July. 

The SeltlmwU was extended into 4 talooks, comprising 633 
villages with a total area of 959,737 acres, of which 261,718 arc 
unarable, and a population of 154,229. The revenue previously 
realized on the occupied lands according to the old rates was 
Rs. 2,59,540, and was raised by the survey rates assessed on the 
same lands, to Rs. 2,82,501, shewing an increase of nearly Rs. 
23,000. There was in addition. Government unoccupied arable 
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waste bearing an assessment according to tlie new survey rates 
of Es. 78,17b. Of this a considerable portiem was taken up 
at the time of the settlement, and it is estimated that up to 
June in this year, a sum of Rs. 40,000 has been added to the land 
revenues of the province, as the result of the new settlement. 
The cost was Rs. 2,32,858. 

CooRO.—The land in Coorg has been held on a permanent 
assessment for about the last 00 years; but the dhooly pad¬ 
dy tax causes the asses.smont in reality to be somewhat of a fluc¬ 
tuating nature. Excluding the ooflee tax the 6 talooks of Coorg, 
containing 507 villages, yielded Rs. 1,72,972 against Rs. 1,72,190 
the previous year. The coffee assessment yielded Rs. 33,483 
against Rs. 21,552. The sum realized by the sale of Govern¬ 
ment lauds for coffee cultivation was Rs. 1,402-0-0 a,gainst Rs. 
10,77-5-8 of the year previous. The largest coffee estate in 
Coorg, that of the Coorg Coffee Company, contains 5,4G7'97 
acres and the smallest contains 1-llth of an acre. The number 
of European plantations was 185, and of native holdings, 3,445; 
4.5,G43T acres were held hy European, and ]8,110T7 by Na¬ 
tive proprietors. 


No. 

Descriiitioii. 

1805-66. 

1806-67. 

1 

Jumina Ryots... 

3,274 

3,284 

2 

Sagoo 

5,694 

5,835 

3 

Oombly 

506 

500 

4 

Cultivating dry Lauds 

1,929 

1,757 


Total... 

11,403 

11,382 


The decrease under the two last items was chiefly due to many 
of the border ryots returning to Mysore, owing to the great pre¬ 
valence of fever. 


Co^ce.—The subjoined statement will shew the number of 
acres taken up and under assessment in the several talooks_ 
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No. 

Talooks. 

' 

. Total acres 
taken n|r. 

Total aci es under 
assossniBiit. 

1 

Mercara *.. 

25,0C2'()4 

11,268-12 

2 

PaJdynacknad 

4,406-46 

3,677-83 

3 

Yeddaynacknad 

21,768-69 

7,961-il 

4 

Kiggatiiad 

8,596-48 

2,581-74 

5 

Nunjarajpiittcn 

4,608-72 

1,171-25 

191-12 

6 

Yelloosaviraseeme 

278-02 

7 

Mahadeopett ... 

5-0 

5-0 

8 

VeerajeiuUn-jiett 

26-25 

20-25 


Total ... 

64,753-10 

26,783-19 


The tea plant seems to thrive well on the hills of Coorg. The 
Government cinchona plantation, which was commenced as an 
experiment, proved successful so far as to shew that the trees 
could grow well and vigorously ; bnt led to no practical advan¬ 
tage. 


Alikaree or Kxclsr, 


The gross Excise Revemio for the pa.sl 6 years has been— 


Detail i>f llciiis, Vreai- 
dcucies and Pro¬ 
vinces. 


I8(12-(i3. 

1803-()4. 

]8«J-e6. 

1865-66. 

] 860-07, 

11 months. 

Duty and License I'cos for 

C 

£ 

£ 

t. 

X' 

£ 

the srilc.s of Intoxicat- 
itjff Liijuors and Dnif's, 
sale of Alikarcc Opium 

1,777,7111 

1,9311,121 

2.053,3H3 

2,217,271 

2,230,363 

1,938,709 

Miscellaneous . 

8,115 


6,938 

6,765 

11,512 

63,639 

Sale of Amani 


... 



. 

88,445 

Total ... 

1,78(5,168 

1,951,(180 

2,060,270 

2,231,030 

2,241,874 

2,119,789 


In Madras the excise duties are farmed. They yielded 
£427,452 or more in 1866-C7 than in the previous year, but no 
details are given. In Bombay there is no report except on 
the spirit-duty in the Presidency city which yielded £.52,451. 
The total revenue for 11 months was £365,543. In Bevx/al and 
most of the other provinces of India the Sudder Distillery sys¬ 
tem, under which duty is paid at the one distillery allowed 
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for eacli cotiiity, has removeil many abuses. The income was 
£560,oyy. Tlie coiisuinjition of exciseahle drinhs and drugs by 
the forty millions of Bc'iigal will bo seen from the fulloaing. The 
decrease is due to scarcity of food in many districts. The iu- 
ereas(! in tlie income from opium sold in the country is a.scribed 
to the rai.sing of tlie ])rice in Assam to £1-2 per lb., a price 
wldal' led to a decreaseil consumption in that province ;— 


A rlielcs. 

• 

Ll«*v(‘n- 
twriftlis of 
I'oveiiiie 
in IHiiTi-GG. 

llcvcnuc 

in 

1866-67. 

Increase. 

Docrea.se. 

(..'oiuitry 

13,2:!,.578 

8,29,199 


4,94,379 

Ivitm 

.5,70,102 

4,93,217 


77,185 

I iii}jortf‘d Liquors 

53,8.5,5 

5,3,007 


248 

Tari ... 

4,60,313 

4,70,409 

4,150 


Padiwai 

1,16,945 

75,901 

... 

41,044 

Cliai-us 

5,034 

4,910 


118 

Siddiji, Siibzi, &c. 

0,265 

0,030 


229 

Majiim 

2,429 

2,105 


264 

Madad . 

06,745 

54,053 

... 

12,092 

(JlianiUi 

8,141 

8,204 

123 


Spirits us(xl in ai'ts, 

1,028 

1,858 

230 


Oanja 

8,70.234 

8,10,500 

... 

65,728 

Opium 

17,50,288 

18,62,320 

1,06,032 


Miscellaneous ... 

2,011 

3,079 

938 


Total 

52,50,498 

40,70,090 


5,80,408 

Deduct charges... 

3,43,276 

3,66,245 

22,909 


Net K evenue 

49,13,222 

43,09,845 

. 

0,03,377 


In the No'iik We»ieni Pruvinces also scarcity led to a decrease 
in the receipts in 18(15-01), but in 1806-07 they rose to 
£158,016 net or £190,397 gross. In the Punjab there were at 
the close of the year 113 Sudder Distilleries and 792 retail shops 
for native and 134 for English liquors. Of 239 persons pro¬ 
secuted for breach of the excise rules 180 were punished. 
The gross receipts were £77,885, the net receipts £40,872. 
In Oudk the gross receipts w'ere £69,719. A large illicit 
trade in opium is declared to exist. In the Central Provinces 
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the revenue increased wliero the t'entral Distilleiy system was 
in force. The revenue was X97,fi54 against £92,79.9 the previ¬ 
ous year. As it was found that the ii([uor consumers of the open 
country could afford to pay even higlier rates for licjuor, the rates 
of still-head duty were in such localities; while the licenses for 
retail sale in towns and populous tracts were put up to auction and 
fetched high prices. In this way the revenue has risen without, 
any cori'esponding increase of drinking. In one district, that of 
Nimar, where the excise revenue rose 36 per cent, during 
the year 1866-67, the increase was, in some tracts, gain¬ 
ed concurrently with an actual decrease in the amount of 
liquor consumed. Then again, in the hilly and tliinly peopled 
tracts, where it would not pay to maintain a regularly consti¬ 
tuted central di.stillery, there was risk that the j)eoj)le might 
be stinted of the liquor, which at certain times of the year, 
and during hard labour of particular descriptions, is much need¬ 
ed. In Iwalities of this kind sitrglo contract stills have been licens¬ 
ed ; the average quantity of liquor thii,t an ordinary still can turn 
out in a month is known, and the minimum fee, at which .such a 
stilt is licensiod, amounts to the sum wliieha moderate still-head 
duty on all the li(pior distilled would yield. The moral and 
material heuefits, wdiich the centra,! distillery sy.stem brings, con¬ 
tinued to be as marked asheretohu'e. Not only Europcsin Officer,s,re- 
marks the Report, but ;ilso impartial Natives .seem to be. of opinion 
that drinking, as a ha,bit, has much deei'eascd while the vice 
of drunkctiiies.s has nearly di.sappean^d. The improved condition 
of the hill tribes, who formerly spent their substauee in liquor, 
but who now hardly over get drunk at all, is becoming more 
and more api)arent. 

In Britixh Burmah there was a total increase of Rs. 51,714 
in ‘ Pegu and Ten.merim ; but in Arakan there was a falling off. 
In that division the selling price of Government opium was rais¬ 
ed, which decreased the sale of this drug, and which probably 
may have been smuggled in from other parts of the province. 
In Berar the excise duties are raised by sales of the monopo¬ 
ly for the vending of spirits, opium, and other drugs. The reve¬ 
nue from this source during 186tf-()7 reached a total of R.s. 
10,71,372, (£1,07,137) being R,s. 2,76,631, (27,56.3) in exce.ss of 
1865-66, and not less than Rs. 7,19,184, (£71,918) in excess 
of 1861-62. As a proof of the wealth of the people, the 
growth of this revenue must be looked upon as so far satis¬ 
factory ; hut it must also be taken to indicate an increase 
in the cou.sumption of into.xicafing liquors, and the offeet 
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thereof on the morality of the people is to he feai’ed. The 
Sudder Distillery system was to be introduced. In Mysore 
the excise receipts, chiefly from "toddy,” “arrack,” and “gan- 
jah,” were, as is usual in seasons of drought, largely aftiect- 
ed. The realizations were Rs. 9,10,!)31 and the decrease Rs. 
82,317. Another year's experience of the working of the system 
tended to establish its superiority over that which it had replac¬ 
ed, and there was, as elsewhere, a general unanimity of opinion 
as to the auccc.ss wliich attended its operation, in securing a 
minimum of consumption wdth a m.axinium of profit to the 
State. In largo town.s wdiere there is much competition for li¬ 
censes to hold retail vend shop.s, it has u.sually been found advis¬ 
able to allow the rate of the license fee to be determined by com¬ 
petition ; while in tlie talooks, the rates continued at Rs. ] 0, 5, 
and 2 respectively for the several classes of shops. Retail shops 
shewed a tendency to increas(t in number, in proportion to the 
gradual diminution in the nnuilK'r (jf wholesale shops. In ('oorgr 
the Distillery sy.stom was introduced wdth good financial re¬ 
sults. 


OpUiin, 

The gross Opium nnamno of India v.arics with embarrassing 
fickleness from ti to millions a year. 'The fipiurn ex]iortcd to 
China is grown childly in Bengal, the North-Western Provinces 
and Oudh ; and in Central India and Cuzerat whence it is ex¬ 
ported through Bonihay, 


Detail of IteiBS, rre- 






1866 67, 1 

sitlciwieK iiiiti I'ro- 
viiieus. 

I8(n-(i3. 

1 Kl!2 G:*.. 1 

1 

1 


1861 85 

1 

1H6.5-6U. 1 

! 

i 

KlevfW 1 

tUDUtllS. 1 


i: 


£ 

& 

^ 1 

£ ! 

Sitlfi of Bohar Opium 


2,<;iT,r.G3 

i 33) 

f s.KiJ.er" [ 

3,(102,310 

2,809.470 

title of Bewares tlpiuni 
8ale of Opium to Ab- 

i.MKi.y;!.') 

2.1)7-1,781 


3,7lW,t>!)l>| 

2,030,571 

karoe Doparluiont 1 

77,18a 

11G,8GS' 

Mr,,r>3-r* 

1 

82,519, 

101,48.5 

Dombuj Paas Pecs 

a.tw.ui 

3,3i'2,rBK) 


1 2,105,41)1) 

’ 2,137,3110, 

1,852,140 ! 

Cowflseatiuua 

»27 

415 

1,118 

p;3 

638 

2,056 

MiactiHancoua 

3,1-11) 

3,318 

t),333 

18,705 

2,457^ 

0,019 

Acreage on Opium .. 




1,066 

Total ,.j 

fi,3j9,270 

8,055,17(1, 

6,831,099 

7,3C1.4i)6j 

n,6i8,3ai| 

6,803,413 


In Bombay the excise system jircvails. The cultivation is un¬ 
checked save by a heavy pass duty levied on each chest at a 
rate corrospofiding to the price realized in Calcutta. The num¬ 
ber of chests which pa-ssed the Bombay Custom House for ex¬ 
portation to OliiiKi during the last ten years is a.s follows :— 





Thi Rmemi. 


^Number of Chests. 


1857^58 

... 40,405i 

1858-59 

... 36,lll| 

1859-60 

... 32,6064 

1860-61 

... 45,072 

1861-62 

... 38,667 

1862-63 

... 51,745 

1863-64 

... 24,7334 

1864-65 

... 35,090“ 

1865-66 

... 36,200 


Tlio iiuniber passed in 18fifi-C7 was less by 6,418 chests than 
the avera.ge of the preceding live years. Tlie p-ass duty is Rs. 
COO a chest, and the price per chest at Bondiay varies from Rs. 
1,400 to l,r)00 a chest. 

In Bengal the poppy is grown on a system of advances by 
tlic State, by wliom it is manufactured, despatched to Cal¬ 
cutta and sold by amtion every month. The receipts from 
Opium sah;s were estimated in the Budget of 18GC-C7 at Rs. 
6,24,00,000, but the actual receipts amounted only to Rs. 
4,82,33,136, as is shewn :— 

Clu'sts. Hs. 

Bolmr ... ... ... 22,000 2,80,!)1,7C1 

Benares ... ... ... I(>,(i80 2,01,38,37.') 

38,080 4,82,3.3,136 

The decrease is due partly to the loss of a month in the 
official year and partly (o a decline in tliC atiction prices. The 
gi'oss yield of Opium during the year, that is inclusive of mis¬ 
cellaneous receipts on .account of Opium supplied for Ahkaree 
iind Medical piii'poscs, &c., was Rs. 4,94,40,1,36, .and the gross 
eh.arges were Ks. 1,26.96,600. The (juautity of laud under poppy 
cultivation was:— 



Laud t.iken in 
] 865-66. 

Land fciken in 
1866-67. 

Increase, 


B('(‘gali.s. 

Beegabs. 

Bopgabs. 

Behar 

... 441,162 

461,831 

20,669 

Benares 

... 248,297 

260,824 

12,627 


689,459 

722,656 

33,196 


The out-turn of the season w.as estimated at 48,500 chests of 
Provision Opium and 3,-523 chests of Ahkaree Opium. There 
were besides in reserve 409 chests of Behar and 20 chests of 
Benares Provision Opium of the past season. 

The history and growth of the Opium Revenue in Bengal will 
be seen from the following table ;— 

Tot, XU., fAKI u. 2 X 
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46,00i'> 0 0 
4(5,000 0 0 
0 40,(Hi0 0 0 

44,907 0 0 
44,809 0 0 
44,314 0 0 
44,3-W 0 0 

42.473 0 0 
44,031 0 0 
45,f.M4 12 0 

45,g77 12 0 
40,730 7 0 
43,540 0 0 
45,637 7 0 
45,358 1 0 
45,(120 13 0 
4.').737 3 () 
41,177 0 0 
4«,I3S 2 0 
40,518 19 0 
46,510 16 0 
46,482 8 0 
43.297 10 14 
49,:'.<>1 0 4 

48.474 17 lOjr 
62,247 4 4i 
f)l.7iU TO 'AI 
68,H({{> 9 51 
82,393 2 12 
(10,011 7 0 
70,439 14 12^ 
8;{.!140 9 4^ 
01,354 11 0 
07,0(18 6 11 

1,01,873 16 3 

1,18,850 5 11 
11,HO,412 17 lJ»i 
11,38,877 16 10 


6,48,973 7 3 
0,11,536 15 11 
0,00,810 7 1 
5.74,107 7 6 
4,87,059 8 9 
4,24,008 5 11 
4,55,340 12 0 
6,30.052 12 9 
G.Ol.HK* 6 0 
6.00.834 6 4 
6,!H;.9"0 8 3 
0,72,208 1 4 
0,5N),71» 7 5 
0,8 4,535 3 0 
0,90,224 11 8 
0.71.1K13 7 6 
6.39,400 15 8 
5.09,088 12 10 
0,85,059 2 7 
5,50.029 0 8 
6,32,012 4 10 
0,24,318 H 8 
0,24,905 8 0 
6,15.878 12 0 
6,04,729 1 4 
6,40,347 1 1'.', 
10.01,237 6 Oi 
8,08,310 5 
12,1(1,030 0 21 
l:i,42,925 0 I } 
10,25,267 7 nji 1 
18.09,007 4 0 • 

13,50,347 6 11 1 

1(1,07,853 7 5 
21 , 50,080 3 0 : 

24.52,852 11 0 » 

23,49,970 2 11 ( 
28,02,351 1 2 t 


3.056 401 
3,540 745 
3,800 670 
y.2«>3 792 
2,772 1,303 
2,425 1,313 
2,580 1,828 
8,034 1,541 
8.321 1,00^4 
3.070 1,523 
3,42111,220 


0 1 0| 8,16,710 8 9 

3 0 16, 20,20,423 0 1 

1 2 17j 19,62,871 811 

0 4 0 10,62,630 8 7 

0 7 0 31,29,003 7 3 

3 0 0 27,.50,602 10 1 

0 1 10 42,82,489 8 1 

1 6 !(' 41,52,037 1 10 

4 9 10 2s71.(8i0 10 9 

6 0 3 4(»,96,966 12 8 

5 0 15' 36,38,8i4 8 9 


3.959 1,270 0 0 
3,811! 1,871 (I 0 
3,024 2.403 0 (► 
3,381 2,159 0 0 
3,820 1,975 0 0 
2.885 2,191 0 0 
2.802 l,7J«i 0 (» 
3,:;41 2,002 0 0 


01 53,02,400 4 4 
Oi 05,20,526 8 7 
«; 09,118.778 0 4 
(l| 07,43,300 3 2 
01 0«<,00,200 13 5 
Oi 50,00,015 9 4 
ol 46.89,692 11 2 
Oi 02,71,819 7 4 


1,52,425 13 17^ 83,13.242 
1,03,723 0 4|1 30.70,078 
1,73,013 9 11 I 37,71.707 
1.80.422 7 12i[ 35,‘10,224 
1,72,934 18 341 37.07.199 
1,08,403 10 9^ 39,77.368 
l,«.->,778 10 0 :t((,08,328 ! 

1,84.173 on 38,31.99) 
1,92,749 19 1 41,77.455 

2,12,031 11 14 4*1,78,398 

2,81,368 1 1 47,35,890 

2,63.954 3 18 08,77.320 : 

2,80,886 2 H 75,70.41)1 
2,80,220 18 11 73,33,763 

2.80.328 8 lOi 71,77,202 
8.07,918 Q 8i 67,71,022 1 
3,67,335 9 Wi 74,80.739 
8,97,200 19 I8{ 07,06.538 
4,60,129 19 11 1,04,00,973 1 
4,41,747 14 14i 90,01.156 
4,20,838 1 7 18 81,04,909 ] 

4,13,991 8 14 03,22,884 

3,44,663 0 0 


1 5 11,412 
1 4 12,151 
I 6 12,975 
) 4 n.029 
i 11 

5 11 13 ,: 50 :(| 
i 2 10,0744 
( 6 12.893 
1 6 15,2233 
5 0 15,1154 
1 7 10,20M 
> 6 23,1-lU 
i 8 27,537.5; 
) 8 26,25KJ' 
1 4 24,510^1 


2,78.)-1.,258 0 
2.93l'3,lo« 0 
2,(»)i: 1.050 0 
4 , 395 ;l,;il.) 0 
1 3,1)54:1.721 0 

4.982; 1,2;13 0 
4.098 1,721 0 
5.287:1.271 0 
0.119, l,2ii| 0 
5,10j;i,(3(i2 0 
f),219 1,492 0 
7,251,1,174 0 
8,391 062 0 

8.380 1,057 0 
9,090 1,225 0 
Excckw. 

n.8(»l 1,151 0 
12.309 783 0 

12,815 538 12 


; 0 27,]80i 
10 35,210 
2 37,054 

5i 33,630 
2 32,183 
8 23,4{it^ 


]3.<)]4| 819 9 
9,035 1^.309 5 
12.511.h,3»-> 8 
1 »,79»l 1 379 5 
16.670 1,291 15 
15,205 1 :m 4 
21.401 890 14 

20,027 ims 2 
2-1,999 999 4 

23,754 948 7 

23,012 1 100 4 
20,104 970 8 

34,273 755 2 

31,117 740 5 
31,000 ft)5 13 
30,498 1,004 3 
22,010 1,430 4 


0 Oil,04,92,714 7 6 
0 0 ! 8;,.10,0.51 14 8 

0 0 46,00.202 14 21 

0 (I 48..-,3,on 9 24 

0 0 -13,97,319 10 2i 

0 0 49,.53,723 36 Oj 

0 0 OH,. 57,394 16 11 
0 0 .62,54.305 8 0^ 

0 0 02.17,307 12 0 

0 0 7l.4r.5(»S 10 1 

O 0 03,70,900 8 7 

0 0 00,31.971) 12 0 

0 0 57.K0.4S8 4 3 

0 0 03,72,902 13 J 

0 0 99,85,427 0 6 

0 0 1,52,11,151 5 7 

0 0 00.85,377 12 8 

10 0 32,17,093 13 9 

5 0 28,82,444 15 6 

n 0 65.84,985 0 6i 

9 0 09,74,320 2 9^ 

6 0 1.(K»,97,710 10 4| 

11 01,37.71,485 5 1| 
0 01,O3,92,04i-, 10 1 

10 01.50.88,134 6 84 
4 0T,03,-W88I 0 2 

7J 01‘5«J3,7-I5 9 54 
OJ 01,90.80,403 4 ftl 
1 ()jl,79,05,70R 12 8 
0j 0.1,01,03,049 9 9 
6| 0 2,02 47,380 6 44 
51 01,88,95,540 7 U 

7 0,1,08,80,016 IS 0 
54 0 l,60,3i).728 0 GJ 
1 0:2,18.34,925 0 1 
84 0(2.70,28,530 11 1 
74 012,73,09,601 2 
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Salt. 


Detail of Itenis, Pitisi- 
deocios and Pro* 
vinceo. 

1801*62. 

1862-03. 

1863*64. 

1864*65. 

18IIS.66, 

1866-67, 

Eleren 

muntbs. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Customs Duty on Salt , 

2,478,082 

2,880.407 

2,863,025 

1 

j- 6;497,29;t 

{ 2,063,838 

2,823,563 

Proceeds of Sale of Salt 

1,688,294 

1,931,914 

1,683,159 

-! 1,797,352 

2,165,939 

Excise Duty on Salt .. 

359,07« 

386,309 

4-K>,323 

) 

[ 870,8SS 

350,905 

Hisoollimcous 

37,252 

65,396 

69,579 

26,374 

20,071 

16,502 

Total .. 

4,563,307 

5,244,146 

5,036,08.5 

6,523,667 

6,342,149 

5,345,009 


The Salt duty acts as a capitation tax. Except in Bengal the 
manufacture of salt is a monopoly ; in Bengal Liverpool salt, im¬ 
ported at a high fixed duty, has taken the place of the salt for¬ 
merly manufactured under Government supervision. 

In Madras the Salt Bevonue rose to Rs. 11,49,320 more than 
for the conesponding period in the preceding year, owing mainly 
to the increase of price from Rs. 1-8 per Indian maund to Rs. 1-11 
in March 1866. It is satisfactory to be able to add, that tire con¬ 
sumption of this ireccssary of life increased by ono and a quarter 
per cent. The (prantity exp)ortcd by rail into the interior from 
the Madras Depot was 96,000 mauuds more than in 1806-66— 
the total for cloven months being 11,83,200 Indian maunds. 


Hums. 

1862-63, 

1863-04. 

1864-63. 

1865*66. 

1868-67, 

11 niuuths. 


In. Mds. 

Ill, M(l«. 

In. Mds. 

In. Mdfl. 

III. Mds. 

Some consmiiptioi) 

28,49.502 

29,74,214 

32,36,772 

3.3,30,887 

30,99,760 

inland do. 

32,72,713 

31,25,278 

37,09,269 

33,30,864 

32,11,132 

Total 

01,22,215 

60,99,492 

69,46,041 

66,81,201 

63,10,882 

Exporta.tion 

4,16,296 

3,03,127 

6,32,018 

12,86,965 

6,04,733 

Gratid Total 

6.5,38,601 

64,02,619 

74,78,059 

79,89,166 

68,13,016 

Oovomment price for Salt per In- ^ 
diati ilauiid ... ... .. 1 

Rs, A. r. 
1 8 0 

Rs. A, P. 

1 8 0 

Rs. A. T. 

18 0 

Rs. A. P. 
J1 8 0 
11 11 0 

Rs. A. P. 

} 1 11 0 


In Bomlmy, owing to the exceptionally largo quantity of salt 
removed during 1805-06 in anticipation of the increase in the* 
2 £ 2 
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rate of duty, which came into force during January 1865, there 
were fewer removals of salt this year;— 



1865-66.’ 

1866-67. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Excise duty on Salt removed from the Pans ... 

49..5!),391 

33,71,12.5 

Duty on Sidt inqiorled by sea 

14,414 

43,589 

Ditto Ditto by land ... 

2,89,955 

2,41,199 

ProprieUtry right of tlio Governmont Salt Pans 

05,651 

68,938 

Ground ront from Salt Pans 

22,234 

18,697 

Sale proceeds of smuggled Salt 

1,772 

.5,170 

Rupees 

153,53,317 

37,.33,718 

Deduct 

37,33,718! 


Decrease in 188C-G7 

16,19,599 



In Bengal the quantity of Salt cleared (hiring the eleven 
months was 7,32(1,185 maunds, against (1,()85,759 maimds, which 
represents eleven-twelfths of the total (|uautity cleared during the 
preceding year. The not revenue of 18G6-(iV was Its. 2,51,85,766 
against Its. 2,1!),84,492 during eleven-twelfths of the preoetiing 
year, shewing an increase (.if Its. 32,01,274, which is mainly caus¬ 
ed by increased sales of Government Salt, the proceeds of which 
amounted to Rs. 72,42,805 against Rs. 31,20,512, 


Clearance of Salt dviring 

C-oveninicnt 

Salt. 

Excise 

Salt. 

Imported 

Salt. 

Total. 


Mds. 

Mds. 

Mds. 

Mils. 

184.5-46 

3,9,5+,«55 


1,4.30,154 

,5,495,109 

1803-4(6 

3,471,149 

49,989 

3,‘W0,117 

0,821,255 

1885-66 

i,m,.’)i4 

7.087 


6,685,759 

1860-4)7 

1,8(»0,712 

1,772 

5,023,701 

7,326,185 


The stock of Government Salt in store at Sulkea at the close of 
the year was estimated at 2,353,387 maunds. 

The' course of the salt trade in the other Provinces will be 
found under the Chapter on Trade, at page 102. 
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AnscMPd Taxen. 


(Details of Items. Presiden* 

, 






1860-67, 



lBAl-62. 

1862-63. 

1863-64. 

180-4-65. 

1865-66. 

Eleven 









months. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Income Tax Collection 
Aiiscellauoous 


f 2,064.«98 

1,882,212 

1,483,022 

2.281.81' 

692,241 

22,126 

Total ... 


2,034,096 

1,882,212 

1.483,622 

1,281,81 

692,211 

22,120 

Imports 

Exports 

Frontier Duties 


€u*(oni8 

- 






[ 2,801,717 

2.102,382 

2.32(1,788 

2,24«>,433 

2,222,464 

1,085.622 


22,730 

19,447 

27,052 

22,769 

13,375 

8,310 

Wdi’ehontM) and WUarf 








Rents 


4,014 

0,585 

6,1.50 

0.2.5; 

4,744 

6.053 

Jliscellancous .. 


20,448 

36,052 

24,(H)2 

24,17( 

30,254 

30,B4<9 

Total 


2,8r»].{K(9 

2.464,366 


2,296,029' 2,270,857 

2,030,864 








Sale of Impressed SI amps’ l,fi0H,70b’ j,332,C(r> l.r 

11,006 

I 

r 

1.772.559 

1,633,562 

Llnty on Un.Htami)e<I l*a- 


' 



( 



tier 

Side of Adbcfiive Stamps 


ori8: 

l.OlWi 

3.12( 

; !,{«,0,883-’ 

78,862 

28,100 

(other than l*o»liige 
Stumps) 


40.483' 

fii.rjfu! 

76.408 

i 

) 

1 

L 

112.331 

115,041 

El'lucs and Peualticu and 









other Itenia 


'13.068 90.87H| II1,6S‘J 


.32,21.5 

80,880 

zv,v/u 

Total 

i,«9:j. 217^ i,4sn,(««J i.rsi'i.zie 

1,972,008 

l,991,0:t2 

1,803,773 


SavliiRr* Banks, 

A Savings Bank was established in Calcutta in 1833 to ac¬ 
commodate tlie Axmy and the Christian population. The lowest 
deposit is one rupee, the highest Its. 1,500 and the interest 3J 
per cent. Similar banks exist in Bombay and Madras. No re¬ 
turns from the latter have been published. The latest returns from 
Calcutta and Bond)ay are as follows :— 


Comparaiive Nl.itl.eiiinit nho/rinff the nvmhfr of aernnii.t* nnd aviount of Deponitx in Onvemmtm*- 
Savivo^ Bank- irkuttriiuitftrrtd to thr Bonk »f Beutmlin l.blW, W-Jiti on 



a 

% 




Amount of 


Calctitta 

Depositors. 

is 

on 

o 


u 

S 

<o 

Amount of De¬ 
posits, 1863. 

Deposits, 
April 1868. 

Increase. 


6& 


V 






’..5 

C 








Rs. As. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P 

Prcflidencv, European ... 

3,725 

4.1^ 

419 

6,95,693 4 5 

9,27,562 2 63,31.858 14 1 

Ditto Nutive 

3,237 

4,223 

986 

2.81.82^1 9 0 

6,19,587 6 4 

2.37,762 12 4 

Mofussil, European and 


Native 

704 

838 

134 

1,11,234 0 0 

1,79,290 0 6 

68,050 0 5 

Security Depositors princi¬ 
pally coiniwsed of 1*. W. 
Department Officers 

200 

511 

311 

54,372 4 11 

90,329 10 6 

36,957 6 7 


7,866 

9.716*1,850 

i 

1(I,M.I24 3 i 

17,16,760 2 9 

6,73,685 0 5- 
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Savings Saf^ 


Bambay Government Savings Bani. 


Years. 

No. of Depositors. 

Amount of Deposits. 

Interest. 

it 

wS 

0 « 

:l 

Rs. 

9,698 

12,900 

12,000 

12,090 

12,090 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Na¬ 

tives. 

Total 

Euro- 

PCAIIB. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Euro¬ 

peans. 

Na¬ 

tives. 

Total. 

]e03-64 

]865-0a 
1886-fl7 .. 

1867-08 .. 

3,.178 
3,896 
4,03.'. 
4,138 
4,918 

R,3.D 

6,77» 

6.:»u 

6,639 

8,161 

8,{««) 

9.67.1 

19,767 

1.3,069 

Rs. 

8,15,999 

8,81,9.18 

9.22,406 

12.l3,0'i8 

13,:13,.339 

Hs. 

9.80,.1.37 
9,79,942 
12,85,436 
] 8.09,486 
23,99,862 

Rs. 

17,96,527 
18,61,909 
23,07,832 
39,82,.144 
36,43,191 

Rs. 

30,239 

29,998 

32,362 

36,2-4« 

45,606 

Rs. 

37,342 

36,198 

,42,975 

54,717 

76,404 

Rs. 

67,681 

66,016 

75,237 

‘H),963 

1,22,000 


The result iii April 18(18 was:— 


Savings Bank. 

Classes. 

! 

Amount of Deposits. j 


Euro¬ 

peans. 

Natives. 

Total. 

Euro¬ 

peans, 

Natives. 

Total. 

Calcutta 

5,216 

4,500 

9,716 

f 

111,676 

£ 

60,000 

£ 

171,676 

Bombay 

4,918 

8,151 

13,069 

133,334 

220,985 

354,319 


10,134 

12,651 

22,78.5 

245,010 

280,985 

525,995 


CHAPTER VIII. 

EDUCATION, SCIENCE AND ART. 

KxpendHure. 

Tlie sum of £074,717 was expended on Education, Science and 
Art by the Oevernmont of India in 1800-07. From this must be 
deducted educational receipts to the amount of £66,058, leaving 
£608,059 as the net expeinliture. But in addition to this consi¬ 
derable sums were silent (1) by local Governments from local cess¬ 
es, and by Municipalities from local taxes; (2) by Missionary 
Societies and private persons who received grants-in-aid to the 
amount of £117,004 and must have expended twice that sum; 
and (3) on indigenous schools not under inspection but supported 
by the people themselves, or by rcligiou.s persons or institutions 
like the Poonghyees of British Burmah. 






Expenditure on Education, Science and Art. 


‘ 2^7 


The expenditure has gradually increased since the Charter of 
1813 when Parliament directed that a sum of £10,000 should be 
sjjent on the Education of the people of India. The following 
gross suras have of late been spent on Education, Science and 
Art by the Govermnent of India, independent of local coa.sos and 
subscriptions:— 


18C1-62 ... 

1802- 03 ... 

1803- 04 ... 

1804- 05 ... 


£342..5!t3 1865-00 ...£070,739 

400,301 1860-07 (11 months) 0,74,717 
441,851) 1807-08 (Estimate)... 780,200 
53],9«0 1808-09 „ ... 904,190 


When wc analy.se the gross grant of £674,717 wo find it thus di¬ 
vided ;— 


As to Provinces :— 


Government of India, 

£120,412 

Madra.s, 

. 7<S,290 

Bombay and Sindh, . 

. 97,075 

Bengal, 

. 180,426 

N. W. Provinces, 

. 90,917 

Punjab, 

56,924 

Oudh, 

. 16,420 


Central Provinces, ... 18,000 

British Buninih, ... 6,625 

Bcrar, ... 0,904 

Eastern Settlements, ,, 2,.574 


Total ...£074,717 


A.S to Objects. The following sums were .spent on Science and 
Art, or ot>sen'atorics, scientific surveys and societies and muse¬ 
ums; on Grauts-in-Aid and on the Univer.sities. 


Frovinco. 

Science GiaiiU-in 
Art. j Ait). 

Universi-i 

ties. 

Madras 

£ 

12,421 

£ 

16,140 

£ 

1.796 

l!o)abiiy 

1,901 

16,494 

4,080 

Bengal 

12,392 

33,151 

N. W. Provinces ... 

4,741 

2.5,0.59 


Punjab ... 

3,148 

16,220 


Oudli . 


4,308 


Central Provinces 

3,753 

1,573 


British Burm.'ili ... 

11 

4,099 


Goveniment of India 

112.9.57 

4,119 

Total 

.£151,3241 117,004 

10,501 


The rest of the grant wa.s .spent on educational institutions di¬ 
rectly conducted and inspected by Government. The co.st of the 
Universities was not in reality half £10,.50], for the foes of can¬ 
didates arc credited on the revenue side. The number and cost 
of tlio Agency which supendscs the expenditure and its results 
were as follows 
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Education: in India, 







General StatUtics. 2S0 ■ 

lienrral Statistics. 

the following shows the nuinbeT of Schools and Colleges be¬ 
longing to, and aided by, Government with the average number 
of pupils attending them, the amount expended by Government,- 
and the gross expenditure in all India:— 


Years ended 
30th April. 

1 

Number of 

Educatiouai 
Institutions. 

Average atten¬ 
dance of Pu¬ 
pils. 

Amount ex¬ 
pended by 
Govern¬ 
ment. 

Total Expen¬ 
diture from 
all Sources. 




£ 

£ 

1852-53 

413 

2.8,179 


100,210 

1854-5,-) 

.501 

43,517 

70,045 

... 

1855-50 

.508 

43,064 

137,206 

... 

1850-57 

8,490 

190,056 

174,3.57 

..t 

1857-68 

8,070 

151,188 

231,479 


1858-59 

12,479 

239,053 

259,377 

... 

1859-00 

13..550 

300,600 

233,444 

315,372 

1860 61 

14,322 

333,078 

235,369 

363,883 

1861-02 

13,219 

350,702 

248,330 

284,076 

1802-63 

1.5,130 

394,531 

274,470 

401,126 

1863-04 

16,616 

473,013 

319,888 

497,76.0 

1864-65 

17,209 

441,591 

391,277 

613,794 

1865-66 

18,663 

559,317 

449,038 

770,834 

1866-67 (U raonthfi) ... 

14,990 

622,342 

478,304 

760,211 


VoL. XII., Pabt II. 2 L 




Mdncalim in India. 
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Detailed StatMics. 
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The Three Umvieraitiea. 


The VnlTersIticK, ColleseB and EnKlish School*. 

Under the Despatch of 1854 the three Universities of Cah 
cntta, Bombay and Madras were incorporated by Acts of the 
imperial Legislature II., XXII. and XXVII. in the year 1857. 
All aro based on the model of the University of London, but 
rigorous uniformity in details is not insisted on. The number 
pf Colleges of which each consisted was, at the latest date :— 

Calcutta. Madras. Bomhay. 


Govt. Independent. 
19 22 


Govt. Independent. 
6 13 


Govt. Independent. 
5 1 


41 


19 


0 


The results of the examinations since the foundation of the 
Universities Iiave been as follows:— 


Matriculation or Entrance. 


Year. 

Calcutta. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Oantli- 

datps. 

Passed. 

CaufU- 

dates. 

Passed. 

Candi. 

dates. 

Passed, 

1857 

1858 

1859 (Two Exna) ... 
18C0 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

• 

244 
464 
1,411 
808 
1,058 
1.114 
1,307 
1,396 
1, 00 
1,350 
1,507 

162 

m 

583 

415 

477 

477 

690 

702 

510 

629 

814 

' d 

9 

’S) 

o 

15 

288 

458 

... 

b 

11 

19 

13 

21 

37 

95 

111 

93 

41 

79 
57 
52 

80 
195 
252 
390 
565 
555 
895 

36 

18 

30 

23 

48 

82 

105 

143 

223 

229 

306 


Total 

12,139 

5,570 


413 

3,161 

1,243 




Universily Degree). Cakutta. 
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Degree). 


Degree, 

Calcutta. 
1858 to 1867. 

Bombay. 
1802 to 18G7. 

Madi'ii.s. 
1858 to 1867, 

Oaiidi- 

dates. 

Paased. 

Cajidi- T, , 

j ^ i^tssod 

uutes. : 

Candi¬ 

dates. 

Pa.ssed. 

B. A, 

617 

30 

72 ' 4.3 

125 

75 

M. A. 

91 

57 

13 ^ 11 


... 

B. LorLL.B. 

203 

129 

... i 4 

43 

23 

M. 1$. 

2 

2 

! 

... 


M. D, 

0 

4 

1 ,*■ 


i 

L. C. E. or B. C. E. 

.58 

33 

... 1 4 

11 

.5 

Total 

977 

25.5 

1 02 

1 

179 

101 


Besides tlio Ex;imiu:i.t.ioiis for Eiilrmice and Degrees “ First 
Exaininatioiis in Arts'’ are lield, to tost tlic progress of students 
at the close of the second year after Eni ranee. Only those-who 
pass arc allowed to go on for Degrees. Of 18.58 candidates in the 
University of Calcutta, from 1838 to 180(1 the number who passed 
this examination was 829. Of 109 candidates in tho University 
of Bombay in 1806 and 1867, 50 passed. Of 713 in the Univer¬ 
sity of Madras between 1864 and 1807 inclusive 205 pas.scd. 

University of (Jaleuitn in 1800-07.—The new form of certifi¬ 
cate for Entrance candidate.s was reciuircd at the Examination of 
this year, and, as might have boon anticipated, fewc^r candidates 
were sent up. 'Theie were 1,350 candidates, of whom 638 pass¬ 
ed, 48 were absent, and 664 failed. Of the passed candidates, 
76 were placed in the first class, ‘299 in the second, and 269 in 
tho third class. Of the 004 candidates who wore rejected, 
530 failed in Engli.sh, 91 in the second language, 369 in History 
and Geography, and 346 in Mathematics. For the first Ex¬ 
amination in Arts tbci-e were 426 candidates, of whom 131 
passed, 43 were absent, and 252 failed. Of tho pa.sscd candi¬ 
dates, 14 wore placed in the first class, 44 in tho second, and 73 
in the third clas.s. Of the rejected candidates, 147 failed in 
English, 96 in the second language, 174 in History, 155 in 
Mathematics, and 130 in Philosophy. There were 141 candi¬ 
dates for the degree of B. A., of whom 60 passed, 12 were 
absent, and 69 failed. Of the successful candidates, 10 were 
placed in the first class, 28 in the second, and 22 in the third 
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class. Of the rejected candidates, 29 failed in English, 2 in 
the second language, 37 in History,- 41 in Mathematics, 48 in 
Mental and Moral Science, and 24 iti the optaonal subiecta 
These results show a higher percentage of failures at botn the 
higher Examinations in Arts than last year. There were 31 
candidates for Honors in Arts, of whom 18 passed, 5 being 
placed in the first class, G in the second class, and 7 in the third 
class, and 4 were absent. There were also 8 candidates for the 
degree of M. A., of whom 4 pa.sscd. At the Examination in 
Law there were .53 candidates, of whom 22 were passed for the 
degree of Bachelor in Law, and 14 for a Licence. Of the latter, 
0 were subsequently declared to be entitled to the degree of B, 
L., under Clause 7 of the B. L. ltcgul.ations. Two candidates 
appeared for Honors in Law, and one of them passed in Mer¬ 
cantile Law and in International Law. At the Ex.amination for 
a Licence in Civil Engineering there were !) candidatc.s, all of 
whom failed, Tliere were 4() candidate.s for the First Examina¬ 
tion in Medicine, of whom 18 passed in the second division. At 
the Second Examination in Medicine a,nd Surgery, there were 
20 candidates, of whom (i were p:is.sed in the first division, 
and 11 in the second. Mr. Prcnichand Iv,oychnnd’.s munifi¬ 
cent donation of two lakhs of Eupoes was invested in 5 per 
cent. (lovcriiment .Securities, .and, at a Meeting of the Senate 
on the 21st July, a plan for the .appropriation of the proceeds of 
this endowment in the foundation of Studentships, to be named 
after tbo doiioi-, w.as .adopted. The Committee of tlie Duff 
Memorial Fund offered to transfer the money in their hands 
to the University for tho purpose of founding four Schoharships, 
to, bo arvardod upon the result of the First Examin.ation in Arts, 
and the Son.ate ac(;e|)ted tbi.s benefaction from tlie .subs- 
criber-s. The Syndicate referred to the Faonlty of Arts, for 
consideration and report, tlie que-st-iou of introil\icing some 
uniform system for tbo spelling of Imhan proper names in the 
Homan character, and a Sub-f-lommittcc of tlie Faculty has 
been appointed to make a report. The Syndicate conceded to 
pupil teachers in Government training Schools, on condition of 
their Inaving served for a full period of two years as pupil 
teachers or schoolmasters after y)a.ssing tlie Entrance Examina¬ 
tion, the privilege.s of schoolmasters as regards admission 
to the First Examination in Arts. The certificates of such 
candidates must, however, he countersigned by the Director of 
Public Instruction. 

No less than 190 schools sent up lads of or above 16 years of 
age to the Entr.ance E.xaminations of 1866 and 18G7. Of these 



•‘Calcutta 


I0» 


pendent schools .ire )n 




Solioo!, 


1^1 I 

;.li .i 


l|Hirnlu 
2jU(U-t' School 
^.Oei/eral Ai>'semffl>/\‘f 
4'Poff(m, Dacca 
S.fJooghIv Collegiate 
6 l^ucca do. 

7|/'Vcc Churchy Calcutta 
Sjllenaroa Collo^iate 
^Fre.e (Vuurch, ChhiMi.ra} 
lU)IIowr.di ... 

{ Metropolitan 
I luHliiiiiglnir C()lJ“gi;ito 
13 HoogJily Jii-;ujch 
15 Ilerjjajnpore CoIiogmU' 

( MyiiK'nsing 
Oolerparah ... 

J London Mi-'taioH 
kit. Xa.vieFs 
I Delhi Oon**giate 
Kishiiiighnj' Ang Ter. 
2lCan7imff CoKo/jc 


i fLtvdon Colk^t^^ 

1 Kajfth {rwmiy#.„ 

TS riri^i Agva ColU-gi ao 

\ tfo. .. 

/ Uai'C'iily do. 

■hluiSj ) : iJoci'hhooiu 
77i30 j ' Ihitrisaul ... 

( (fol. 7'raiiiinff Academp 
,32 3)0 ... ,,, 

7)3:»l| / CIndjtgong .. 

'3«S|‘Ji)i' ) 1 Hli.-igiifpore 

|'>jj2s ( ■Kiiuuofjlmr... 

22! / >'^aiiscrit 
25,iy| ) lleaiileah ... 

27,It)i 1 :7'Wt<r.v ... 

20;18, I Ihirdahiii Fnjah’s ,1 

22:18’ I I^rlvate kStudeaUs ../i 

20jl7 .Oriental Senm/arp ...2 

2o|r7; ( A'/. John's Apra ...,'] 

!•)(';'17 42/7r« Churchy Napporc . 

I j(oiit! year) 


Failed in 


|English, 

2nd Language, 
iHistory and Geography, 
^Mathematics, 

[Absent, 



18GC. 

1SG7. 

Total 


Out of 

Ont of 

Out of 


1350. 

1507. 

2,857. 


530 

637 

1,067 


90 

127 

217 


358 

330 

688 


3)4 

308 

652 


48 

22 

70 
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Of the First Examination in Arts the following have been the 
results. Independent or. Non-Government Colleges appear in 
italifts 




Collftgo. 

Candidates. 

Passed. 

1 1866 and 
1867. 

18G(i 

1867. 

1866 

1 

1867. 

Total Can¬ 
didates. 

Total Pass¬ 
ed. 


1 

Presidency 

95 

73 

32 

40 

168 

72 

1 

2 

Hooglilv 

C2 

31 

19 

14 

93 

33 



Kislumghur 

20 

33 

7 

20 

55 

27 



Dacca 

17 

35 

8 

19 

82 

27 



Fmi Church 

.IS 

45 

13 

14 

83 

27 


(! 

Cathedral Mission 

IW 

Id 

9 

12 

49 

21 


7 

Bevliamjroi'O 

22 

20 

4 

10 

42 

14 


8 

(renrral Aasenihltfs 

29 

22 

10 

2 

45 

12 


9 

Patna 

9 

8 

4 

' 

17 

11 

in 

London Miasion 

0 

10 

0 

10 

10- 

10 

11 

llur^hv 

5 

8 

2 

6 

13 

8 



Delhi 

7 

6 

3 

4 

13 

7 



SaiiBCvit 

11 

8 

4 

3 

19 

7 



Xavier's 

5 

12 

3 

4 

17 

7 


Betnifos 

3 

4 

3 

3 

7 

6 

1.5 

Dovetou 

4 

C 

2 

3 

10 

5 



Agra 

1 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

.I* 


iVi. John's do. 

4 

5 

1 

3 

9 

4 



Serarnpore 

,5 

7 

2 

2 

12 

4 

19 

Teachers 

13 

13 

1 

2 

26 

3 



Colombo 

0 

3 

0 

2 

3 

2 



Jlishojis 

3 

0 

2 

0 

3 

2 



Joynaraiu's 

2 

1 

0 

1 

3 

1 



Medical 

•2 

4 

0 

1 

3 

1 



Ajmere 

0 

3 

0 

1 

3 

1 



Laltore Mission 

4 

■ 1 

0 

1 

5 

1 



Ilooglily Normal 

0 

7 

0 

1 

7 

1 



bahoro 

C 

3 

1 

0 

9 

1 



Victoria, Agra 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 



i'<. 1‘aui's 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 


Madrissa 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 



Total 

426 

388 

131 

168 

813 

319 






Ccdcutla. 


m 


Out of 813 candidates sent up by 30 colleges 31.9 passed, or con¬ 
siderably less than half. The results of tlio Bachelor’s oxiunina- 
l.ion were— 




Candidates. 

Passed. 

I8l)7 find 18(58. 

1 


College. 






1 







Toial 

[ Tolal 



1807, 

18fi8. 

GO 

1868. 

Caiiiii- 

1 Passed. 







(lati'S. 

1 

1 

Presidfiiicy 

C2 

72 

24 

52 

134 


2 

J'ree C'/iwc/i 

18 

32 

12 

1.3 

M) 

25 

3 

Ifooglily 

11 

13 

5 

8 

27 

13 

i 

T^Aichers ... ,. 

Ifi 

26 

6 

10 

42 

10 

5 

Dacca . 

Vi 

in 

7 

,6 

24 

12 

C 

Ge.mral Asmiibly'n 

0 

15 

0 

8 

1.5 

s ’ 

7 

Berhau»j)ore 

4 

11 

1 

(i 

15 

7 

8 

Kishuagltur 

5 

0 

2 

4 

11 

6 1 

!) 

Benares ... 

3 

3 

2 

2 

6 

4 


Piitua 

0 

e 

0 

3 

6- 

3 

i 

Domton .. 

4 

3 

1 

0 

7 

' ■ •’ 

12 

Lahore Miibion ... 

0 

3 

0 

2 

3 


13 

Agra 

0 

2 

0 

t 

2 

1 

13 

Delhi 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

13 

Dalioro . 

0 

2 

0 

1 

2 

1 

U 

Medical College .. 

J 

2 

0 

1 

3 

) 


St. PauVs,,, ... 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 


LaMartlniere 

1 

0 

0 

0 

I 

0 


Bareilly ... 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

■t' 

0 


Total ... 

141 

212 

62 

.1 

9!) 

.353 

150 


Again the proportion of successful candidates is lcs,s than hall, 
An analysis of the failures is inslj-uotivc:— 


: sr 
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^ f*ailod 

. . .V ,1. 

First Exami¬ 
nation in Al^S. 

B. A. Exami¬ 
nation. 

t-s 

to 

00 

o 

49 

a 

o 

H 

1866. 

1867. 

1867. 

1868. 

pat of 
426. 

Out of 
888. 

Out of 
141. 

Out of 
212. 

English 

147 

113 

29 

58 

347 

2iid Language 

96 

89 

2 

17 

204 

History 

174 

53 

,37 

26 

290 

Mathematics 

155 

122 

41 

54 

.372 

Mental and ^oral Philosophy 

136 

21 

48 

41 

246 

Optional Sabject ‘ ... 



24 

45 

69 


Thelargest ^uml)ei|.of faUures is in Mathematics a:od the next uj^ 
English. 

The Syndicate thus record the sorrow which tliey have felt 
at the great loss which the University has sustained by the 
premature death of the Lord Bishop of Calcutta—" This is not the 
place for a detailed enumeration of the many qxccllcnt qualities 
by which the late Metropolitan was distinguished. But in comi 
inon with all who ever had official felations with Bishop Cotton, 
the Syndiciitc had frequent occasion to observe and admire hi§, 
ready solution of difficult ((uestions, his conciliatory and generous 
spirit, his ripe and varied experience, and his lai'ge and liberal 
^eatment of all matters .arising out of the great objects of Uni¬ 
versity education.” The Hon’blc H. 8. Maine retired from th?, 
Vico-Ohanccllorship, having discharged the duties of that office 
for double the peripd for which it is ordinarily held. “ Mr. Maine’s 
extensive and va^^ied information,-his correct and classical habits 
pf thought and .speech, and hi.s laipiliarity with th j scope,■object, 
and details of the University system prevalent in England, sin¬ 
gularly qualified him to preside over the University of Calcutta, 
f'hese eminent qvalities have been repeatedly acknowledged by, 
the Government, apd by the public interested in thp prpgress of 
education, and the Syndicate cannot allow this occasion to pass 
without formally pl.acing on record their testimony to the greaf 
value of Mr. Maine’s services dnring the terni of his high offiep 
extending over the past four yeans.” ' ' ' ■ ' 

The University fees apd proceeds from the salp of pnblicatipni 
nmounte.q to, £3,4(11 and its net cost to Government to £4,303. 

Universi^ of Bombay .—Of the 93 candidates who passed the 
Matriculation Examination 69 were Hindus, 18 Parsees, 4 Sin- 
l^js, and 2 Portuguese. Of the 21 who passed the First Arts 
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fexamitiatioil. i4 were from ElpLinstoiie College, 4 from Poona 
College, and 3 from the Free General Assembly’s Institution, Bom¬ 
bay ; 15 being Hindus, 4 Parsees, 1 a European and 1 a Portu¬ 
guese. Of the 15 who gained the degree of B. A. 9 were from 
Elphinstone College and 6 from Poona College ; 9 being Hindus; 

6 Parsees, and 1 a Sindhi. There were 3 oandidates from El- 
phinstone College fdr the Degree of M; A. in E.iiglish ahd Latin 
of whom 2 passed the Examination; 1 being a Parsee and the 
Other a Khoja Matiommedan. A Par.se'o from Elphiustone Col¬ 
lege took M. A in Mathomati(;.s and Natural Philosophy. Twd 
Hindoos took the Degree of LL. B. and two that df L. M; 
The Syndicate congratulate the University on the excellent 
h'orking of the .Tugomiatb Sunkbrsett Sanskrit Scholarships. 
Tweiity-onb candidate.s presented themselves fdr Examination; 
one Schdlarship of Its. 2.5 per mensem was awarded to Yeshvant 
Vasudov Athale, of Ratuagherry High Schdol, and otie of Rk 
20 per ineiiSom td Govind Sbiipat Shikharb, of Dhoolia High 
School: Both of these scholi),rshij)s are tenable for three years; 
The competition for other Univor.sity Prize.s was not .so sati,sfac- 
tOry. For the Manofckjeo Limjee Gold Mesial otily one Essajr 
Was sent in, and tliis not having come up to the proper standard; 
the medal was not awarded. The Homojee Cursetjee Prizfc also 
remained unaworded. 


University of Madrak .—The number of candidates correspond¬ 
ing to each of the optional languages in the three examinations 
of the Faculty of Arts is shown:— 


Latigikges. 

Matriculation 

Examination. 

First Arts Ex- 
aiiiinatiou. 

Eacheior of Arts 
Exau)iuatlou. 


Exatfliu- 

ed. 

Passed. 

Examin¬ 

ed. 

Passed. 

Examin¬ 

ed. 

Passed: 

Greek 

1 

1. 



. 


Latin 

66 

21 

21 

ii 

1 

1 

Sanskrit 

3 

1 

1 




Taniil 


146 

142 

61 

11 

7 

TelUgu 

19T 

70 

42 

23 

5 

4 

Malayalum 

(JaiUrese 

88 

30 

24 

11 

1 

1 

65 

24 

18 

Id 



ilinclustaui 

1 .. 

24 

8 

2 



... 
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The several classes of the coninaunity to which the candidates 
bebug, are noted in the following Table:— 


Classes. 

Matriculation 

Eitamination. 

First Arts Ex- 
am-ination. 

Bachelor of Arts 
Examination. 

Examiu* 

ed. 

Eassed. 

Examin¬ 

ed. 

Passed. 

Examin¬ 

ed. 

Passed. 

Ilrshmins 

■MS 

157 

142 

58’ 

11 

7 

Ollier Hindus 

361 

75 

57 

24 

4 

4 

East Indians... 

5.1 

21 

19 

12 


... 

Enropeaus . . 

47 

17 

8 

4 

2 

2 

Maliomodans 

-2 

7 

2 


... 


Native Glnis 







tiaus 

61 

29- 

22 

8 

1 

... 


Candidates paid £818 in fees. 

The above and the tables given at the lieginning of this Cha])ter 
display in sufficient detail tlie expenditure .and results of the 
higher or Engli.sh Education in Colleges and Schools. We n<nv 
proceed to show the state of Vernacular, or Primary, and of Fo- 
inab Education. 

l*riHCl|»Iee of ltdarntional l*ofiry in India. 

Tlie “Note on the State of Education in India, 18C6-67” hy 
Mr. A. Howoll, Undor-Secretaiy to Government, outlines the 
theory of Education in India. The Indian Educational Code 
is contained in the Despatches of the Home Government of 1854 
and 1859. The main object of the former Despatch is to divert 
the efforts of the Government from tho education of the higher 
classes upon wliom they had up to that date been too exclmsivo- 
ly directed, and to turn them to the wider diffii.sion of education 
among all classes of the people, and e.sj>pcially to the pro¬ 
vision of primary inscruction for the masses. Such instnic- 
tion is to ho jirovidod by the direct instrumentality of Go¬ 
vernment, iind a compulsory rate, levied under the direct 
authority of Government, is pointed out as the best means of 
obtaining funds for the puipose. 'Phe system must be extended 
by the establishment of Government schools as models, to he 
superseded gradually by schools .supported on the granf-in-aid 
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principle. Tlxis principle is to be of perfect religions nente^ity, 
defined in regular rules adapted to the circumstances of each 
Province, and clearly and publicly placed before the Natives of 
India. Schools, whether purely Government institutions or aided, 
in all of wliich (exceptitrg Nornral Schools) the payment of some 
fee, however small, is to be the rule, are to be in regular gradation 
from those which give the humblest elementary instruction to 
the highest Colloge.s, and the best pupils of one grade to climb 
through the other grades by means of scholarships obtained in 
the lower school and tenable in the higher. To provide masters, 
normal schools .are to he ostahli.shed in each province, and mo¬ 
derate allowances given for tlio support of those who possess an 
aptness fur teaching and are willing to devote themselves to the 
profes.sion of school mastons. By this means it is hoped that, at 
no distant period. Institutions may be in operation in all the 
Presidencies, ealculated to supply masters for all classes of 
schools, and thus in time greatly to limit, if not altogether to 
obviate, the necessity of recruiting tlie educational service by 
means of engagements made in Knglaml. The medium of edu¬ 
cation is to be. the Vernaeuhu' langua.ges (.if India, into which the 
best elementary trcut.i.se.s in English .should bo translated. Such 
translations are to be advaalised for, and liberally reward¬ 
ed by Governineut as. tlio means of onricliing Vernacular li¬ 
terature. While, therefore, the Vernacular languages are on 
no account to be neglected, tlic English language may be 
taught whore there is a demand for it, lint the English Ian-- 
guago is not to lie substituted for the Vernacular dialects of 
the country. Female education is to receive the frank and 
cordial support of Government, .as by it a far greater proportion-- 
id impulse is imparted to the educational and moral tone of the 
people, than by the education of men. In addition to the Go- 
vennneut and aided colleges and schools for general education, 
special Institutions for imjiarliug .special education in law, medi¬ 
cine, engineering, art, and agi’iculture are to receive in every 
Province the direct aid and encouragement of Government. 

The agency by which this system of education is to be carried 
out is a director in each Province, .assisted by a conlpeteut staff of 
Inspectors, care being taken that the cost of control shall be kept 
ill fair proportion to tlie cost of direct measures of instruction. To 
complete the sy.stem in each Presidency a University is to be 
established, on tlie model of the London University, at each of 
the three Presidency Town.s. These Universities are not to bo 
themselves places of education, but they are to test the value of 
the education giien elsewhere; they are to pass every student of' 
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Mdinai^ ability Who has laifly pi-ofitied by thfe cbrriculiitn of 
school and college study which he has passed through, the sta.ni 
dard required being such as to command respect without dis- 
touraging the efforts of deserving students. Education is to be 
aided and supported by the principal officials in every district, 
and is to receive, besides, the direct encouragement of the State 
by the opening of Government appointments to those who have 
received a good education, irrespective of the place or manner in 
Which it juay have been acquired; and iii the lower situations, by 
preferring a man who can read and write; and is eqbally eligible 
in other respects, to one W'ho cannot. 

Wlieii the Despatch of 1834 was written, there were no Universi¬ 
ties in India and tio educatiomd Departments; there were only 14 
Government colleges for general education; elementary vernacular 
education had only been attempted with any degree of success in the 
North-West Provinces and Bombay; then! were no Grant-in-aid 
Rules; the total number of pupils in all the Government colleges 
and higher and lower schools together—in Bengal w'as 13,822; in 
the North-Western Provinces, 8,508; in Madras, 3,380; and in 
Bombay, about 14,000 ; there were no Normal schools ; female 
education had not been attempted by the State at all, and the to¬ 
tal annual grant for education in all India was £;)8,721. Thb 
first and the most striking fact, therefore, which thb tables for 
IH0C-(i7 disclose is the very extraordinary development of educa¬ 
tion in the last 12 years, in every Province., 

Vernacultir or I'riniai'}' ilibilooli. 

There is no doubt at all about the principle laid down in thV 
educational code. At a time when there were not 12,000 pupils 
, altogether in the Government colleges and superior schools fot 
general education in all India, the fi amers of the code were ol 
opinion that the efforts of Government had been too exclusively 
directed theretofore to the higher classes, and that all that ther 
remained for Government to do for these classes was to establish 
Universities to complete the educational machinery in each Pre¬ 
sidency. The duty of conveying knowledge to the great mass 
Of the people.Insisted on in 1854 and 185!), was again strongly pul 
by the Home Government in 1863 and again in 18(14. Mr. Howeli 
fcomes to the conclusion, that the statistical tables shoW that tli« 
lower classes do not in all Provinces receive their proportional 
share of the very large annual increase of expenditure on educa 
tion since 1854; Btill less do they receive the larger shan 
which it would appear to be one main object of the Despatch tt 



Educational fkssee.—A cess of two per. cent the land; re-: 
yenue, at first voluntary, but m each (Jistrict was settled anew, 
compulsory, was &st introduced into the North-Westenj Pror, 
vinces by Mr. Thomason in 1848.' A similar cess was subse¬ 
quently levied in the Punjab and Oudh. Sir Bartle Frere ih, 
]'856 began to levy in Sindh a cess of 9 pie on each rapee of kn4 
revenue, together with a shop tax of four annas and two annas, 
respectively; in substitution of certain miscellaneous taxes which 
had desceiidod from the time of the ISfative Government, and at a 
later period Act VIII. of 1865 (Bombay) legalised the levy of 
one anna per rupee for schools and public improvements. A 
cess was also introduced into Bombay with this result— 


Years. 

As.sigiiuiciit. 

Increase of 
schools for pri¬ 
mary ediicatipn. 

Increase of scho 
jars. 


Rs. 

No. 

No. 

1801-65 ... 

2,I.5..6r)9 

148 

12,529 

l8()5-C6 ... 


229 

23,041 

1806-67 ... 

3,81,796 

253 

12,715 

T()tal ... 

9,10,678 

(130 

48,385 


The present number of lower class Governmeut Schools is 1,357- 
with 79,189 scholars. This development is unequalled in any, 
part of India. In Madras the local Act VI. of 1803 empowers 
the revenue authorities to enforce a rate for education in,, 
places where the principal iuhalutants may consent to a,s»ess 
thciuselves, but (lie Act has not worked well, Bengal no ces^ 
lias been imposed, though the Despatch of 1859 urged this 
yourse. On 25th April 1868, however, the Government of India 
directed the Lieutenant Governor pf Bengal to take steps for, 
levying a cess of two per cept. on th,e land revenue which woul^ 
yield £76,627 for primary schools. The Gpverpment of India 
Would supplopnent this. 'The Pjrectpr e,stimated that to supply 
every 3,000 inhabitapts of Bengal witli one school would cost, 
£200,000 a year. But among the twenty millions of England 
and Wales Parliament spent £378,003 in 1865-66 on elemen¬ 
tary schools. In consequence of the enquiries which led to the, 
orders of the Government of India on this subject,. Baboo, 
Bhoodeb Mookerjee, Inspector of Village Schools in Bengal un¬ 
der the scheme sanctioned by Sir J. P. Grant in 1861, made a ten 
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weeks’ tour in tlie Nortli-Western, Punjab and Oudh Provinces, 
to inspect the schools there. He thus estimates tlie number and 
cost of the schools 


Provinces. 

Village 

Schools. 

Expenditure. 

Cost of 
Inspec¬ 
tion. 

Total. 

Average. 

Direct. 

Indirect. 


Eb. 

Es. 

Es. 

Es.- 

Es. 

Efl, 

North Weat 

.•i,2n2 2,(e,4rG 

01,808 

77,(in« 

.8,81,044 

nil 

Punjab ... 


20,741 

3;f,oo() 

2,21,472 

144 

Oudh ... 

204 

10,018 

20,448 

0,000 

:i7,000 

140 

Bengal 

882 

25,147 

40,020 

;i5,!)85 

1,07,7.52 

l..e 


State of Vernaoular Education /al8G0-G7.—In there 

were 2,802 pupils on the rolls of 84 schools. In Eombay there 
were 13p7 schools with 73,181) .scholars:— 



Bombay. 

Ma.lras. 

Years. 

Annual iu- 
cre.ase of 
cess Schools. 

Annu.al in¬ 
crease of 
pupils, 

Annual in¬ 
crease of 
ratcScbools, 

Annu.al increase 
of pupils. 

1864-0.4 

148 

12,.529 

75 

1,521 

1865-GG 

229 

23,041 

4 

430 

J866-67 

253 

Present 
nnmber of 
Schools is 
1357, 

12,715 

Present 
number of 
pupils is 
79,189. 

5 

Not given, 

eleven Schools 
liaving been clos¬ 
ed, but the total 
number of pupils 
in the existing 84 
Schools is 2,802, 


The North Western Provinces have long been remark,able for 
success in the diffusion of elemental^ education on the Hulka- 
bundee system— 
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Government JLiOwer Glass Schools . 

.. 3,467 pupils... 

122,120 

Aided ,, „ 

... . 

3,269 


.3,,514 

125,394 

Dimided* . 

.. 5,071 

58,168 


In the Punjab the increiise of the one per cent, educational 
cess fund rose from £13,803 in ]H5C-')7 to £21,271 in 1860- 
07. The following shows the proportions of castes and creeds 
who attend the schools ;— 



vj 

O 

c 

£ 

S 

ci 

-c 

a 

o 

cS 

Others. 

Total. 

Agriculturists. 

Non-agricultur¬ 

ists. 

Town Schools ... 
Village 

.’»,702 

26,823 

2,332 

21,264 

i 

i 

1 

8,598 

33,737 

4,4,58 

40,434 

4,140 

13,323 


The Schools arc attended hy people of all classes except the 
lowest Though there is no rule on the subject, Chumars, and 
hoys of very low caste arc virtually excluded, hi some cases 
the sons of Sardars attend Village Schools, and their relatives 
occasionally show much interest in their progress. Captain 
Holroyd, the Director, reports that there is no general desire for 
education amongst the agricultural population, and though there 
are many places where the lumberdars do take a genuine in- 
tere.st in the Schools, the proportion of such places is small. The 
old idea still .prevails very extensively, that if a boy goe.s to 
school he is of no use for the plough. 

The following shows the results in Oudh :— 


* These are indigenous schools, neither aided nor inspected ; they are q<) 4 
shown at all in the returns of other provinces. 

VoL. xn., Past H. 2 N 
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Collections. 

Village Schools. 

Pupils. • 

1 

Expend! ture 
from ce.ss. 

Normal Schools. 

92 

‘o. 

13 

E X p e nd i ture 
from cess. 


Rs 



Rs. ! 


Rs. 

1805-66... 

23,920 

01 

2,004 

4,731; 2 

\ 

392 

13,244 

1866-67... 

45,077 

264 

7,402 

9,88o| 2 

200 

20,241 


The prospects of tlio cess, as stated by the Director in his report 
for the year, are very encouraging. He reports that when the 
cess is fully levied it is e.Kpected to yield about Rs. 11,000 per 
district per annum. Of this, 1,000 will be. absorbed by the 
Normal School, and about Rupees 1,500 for books, rent, repairs, 
&c., leaving Rs. 8,500 for Teachers, which, at an average of Rs. 
100 each, will give 85 Village Schools per district, or 1,020 for 
the Province. 'I'he area of Oudh is about 23,000 square miles. 
Deducting the area of towns, which are provided with superior 
schools, and jungles which will require none, we may set down 
the area of the agricultural districts at 20,000 square miles. 
Tills gives one Village School to every 20 square miles— i. e., 
" we shall be able to place a School, under a well trained and 
fairly-paid Teacher, within two and a half miles of every child 
in the Province.” When these expectations shall have been 
realized, the problem of primary instruction for the iiias.ses wUl 
have been solved in Oudh by a cess which, in all points, seems to 
correspond with the principle laid down in the Despatch of 1859. 

In the Central Frovinces the statistics of the working of the 
cess, and of the increase of Village Schools and .scholars, arc as 
follow:— 


Years. 

Proceeds. 

Village Sohoola 

Scholara 


Rs. 

No. 

No. 

1862-63' 

51,000 

338 

7,404 

1863-64 

, 50,091 

403 

13,017 

1865 60 

1,09,364 

546 

19,984 

1860 67 

1,67,153 

577 

22,673 


The D&ector now reports that in the whole of the Central 
Provinqps there is one School in every block of 7i square miles, 
and that the proportion of pupils to population varies from two in 
a 1,000 in Raepore to 30 in a 1,000 in Sumbulpore. 
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In Bengal the Govorninent and Aided Schools togotlier, under 
all systems, only amount to 1,853, with 3n,104i pupils, about one-, 
third of the Hulkahundeo Schools and pupils in the North-West. 
The total expenditure, of which Government pays Rs. 71,471, is 
only about equal to one-half of the local contributions which are 
raised from the sjarse and comparatively poor po])ulation of the 
Central Provinces. 




Pupils. 

• Total cost. 

Cost to 
Government. 


No. 

No. 

Its. 

11s. 

Lower Class Government .Scliools 

84 


23,201 

19,370 

,, Aided ,, 

Eeceiviiig Allowances under other 

1,037 

«,17l)) 
2!l,(iCti > 

95„318 

52,095 

Kules. 





Total 

Lima 

30,104 

1.18,519 

71,471 

I'lider iiisifcctitm 

277 

0,970 



Kot under inspection 

Total 

/ „ 

728 

22,061 



1,005 

2f),03l 



The 84 Government Schools, 

with their 

3,262 pupils, consist 


of 60 Schools in Bcliar with 2,312 pupils; 17, with 548 pupils, 
in the South-East iJivision; and 7, with 407 pupils, established 
in connection with the system of traiidng School Masters. ■ It is 
described as follows :—The villages where iudigcnou.s Schools 
(Patshalas) already exist are invited to send, for a year’s train¬ 
ing in a Norm.'d School, cither their present School master 
(Guru), or some othei' per.son whom they will niiderta.ke to re¬ 
ceive as their future School master. To evciy master so trained 
the State allow.s a salary of Rupees five petr mensem, in addition 
to what he receives from hi.s pupils. The system lias been in¬ 
troduced into nine districts of Bengal, and lias worked success¬ 
fully; but there is a doubt whether in all casc.s it reache.s those 
classe,s w'hom it was principally do.signed to reach. An attempt 
has been made to extend it with slight, modifications but with 
less success into Assam. Baboo Bhoodeb Mookeijea, who i.s Ins¬ 
pector of this class of schools, comes to the following conclusions 
from his comparison ot vernacular schools in the other provinces 
of Northern India with those in Bengal. 

‘‘ The passion for service, natural to the circumstances of the 
yieople, which has acted in Bengal in favour of superior English 
education, is, in fact, the only active impulse on which the sys¬ 
tem of vernacular education has proceeded in the North-West. 
The difference is that while in the Lower Provinces the people 
have learnt to look up to comparatively highei’ and more respon¬ 
sible appointments as the reward of succes.s at school, the peo- 
S N ! 
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pie of the Uppor Provinces have had held before them generally 
as their objects of ambition very inferior posts, the higher ap¬ 
pointments to which natives are eligible in those parts being 
conferred on other considerations than those of success at school. 
Popular estrangement, therefore, from Government systems cf 
education continues as great in those Provinces as ever. It may 
bo very well to talk of education for itself, and without any eye 
to ulterior advantoges. Put the (juestion practically resolves it¬ 
self into one of interests on the one hand, and of religious autho¬ 
rity or of legislative compulsion on the other. An earnest man 
cannot shut his eyes to the facts of the case. He will remember 
that the indigenous education of India was founded on the sanc¬ 
tion of the which elevated into religious dutie.s and con¬ 

ferred dignity on the commone.st transactions of every-day life. 
He will remember that the oxiatonce of village communities, 
which left not only their Municipal, but also in part their Reve¬ 
nue and Judicial administiations in the liand.sof the people them¬ 
selves, greatly helped to spread education among all the different 
members of the community. He will see the fruits of the indigen¬ 
ous system in the numberless Patshalas, Chatsals, and Tols which 
still overspread the country, and which, however wretched their 
present condition, prove by their continued existence, in .spite of 
neglect, contempt, and other adverse circum,stances of a thousand 
years, the strong stamina they acquired at their birth. At the 
present day, he will sec the religious sanction growing weak, the 
village communities nearly gone, manufacturing industry come 
to the verge of ruin, the heaviest incidence of taxation falling upon 
land, and foreign language become the language of court and 
commerce. The natural incentives to popular education being 
thus weak, its progress, he must acknowledge, will depend on the 
efforts of an enlightened Government inclined t.o compensate 
(0 the people for their losses under foreign rule. Until a heal¬ 
thy political, economical, ,and social condition has been regained 
under the security of British administration, artificial stimulants 
■must supply its place as well as they aix’ able. 

“ All talk, therefore, at this time of educating the people -without 
holding forth inducements to them, is simply useless, and to 
speak of “educating the masses, and leaving them where they 
are,” betrays an'ignorance not only of the inherent and practical 
iliflBcrdtics of the question of mass education, but likewise an 
iguoraucc of the simplest principles of all sustained human action. 
In Bengal proper, the'interest in favour of vernacular education 
is far healthier among the middle classes tha n it is in the North- 
West. In order really to interest the masses, it will be necessary 
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everywhere in Bengal, no less than in the North-West and the 
Punjab, to take measures calculated to open before the labouring 
classes such prospects as they can clcai'ly see of securing in¬ 
creased efficiency and value to their labour by school attendance. 
But confining myself to the immediate object of my tour, 1 may 
venture to affirm, on the strength of a sincere conviction, and 
without calling in question the wisdom of the measures which 
have been set on foot in the different provinces, that the main 
features of the North-West system, which were first modified in 
the Punjab in two essential points, namely (1) the distribution of 
schools, and (2) the class inlerests they were founded upon ; and 
.‘(gain modified in Oudh as rcs])octs starting schools without pro¬ 
viding competent teachers for thorn, require to be yet further al¬ 
tered to suit the circumstances of Bengal, (I) by leaving the 
village teachers to remain what they are, servants of the jieople, 
and not of Government; and (2) by proviiling means for the 
support of the school.s from general, and not local or sectional 
taxation, nor from nominally voluntary contributions raised by 
local officers. An o(lucation tax will be the least unpopular of 
all taxes in Bengal.’’ 

Female Ediicalion. 

The progre,ss of female education has been as little 8ati.sfac- 
tory, conjparativcly, a,s that of elementary ijistruction, according 
to Mr. Howell’s ‘‘ Note.” In the Madras Report there is no 
special information about female education. There were no 
Government Female Schools, and only 7o Aided Schools with 
3,10!) pupils receiving grants of £■) 95. In Rornhay the .statistics 
are these—■ 
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The Director expressed an opinion in his Report for 1805-06 
that the public education, properly so called, of women is incom¬ 
patible with the system of infant marriages and with many of 
the ‘existing prejudices on tho most delicate subjects. He be¬ 
lieves, however, that the education and civilization of the male 
portion of the people in India, together with the example of the 
European community, will inevitably bring in the education of 
the women in India,—but that this result will be very gradual, 
and subsequent to many important social changes. In his last 
Report he states that Government can hardly be said to have 
"commenced undertaking female education in Western India.” 
Some of tho difficulties in tho way of tho movement are thus 
described by the Inspector in Sindh. The zenana system is still 
in force among all classes except the very lowest. Even little 
girls are not allowed to go unveiled. Such is the sensitiveness 
of Sindhees with respect to every thing relating to their fcmale.s, 
that they think it indecorous to speak or allml(‘ to their female 
relatives in public. There is again the difficulty in respect to 
character in the case of Hindoo girls. 

The state of female education in Bmijal is seen from the fol- 
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A great deal is done in Bengal by Zenana Associations wliicli 
are in fact, small Missionary Societies, formed and conducted by 
ladies with the view of carrying religions instraction into the 
homes of the Natives. The Liidy Teachers are peripatetic and 
conduct small Schools, containing from about three to 12 girls 
and women, in the private apartments of the richer Natives. TTie 
Associations receive grants-in-aid from Govermnont, which are 
now restricted to one Rupee monthly for the pupils actually in 
atteudance. In 186G-07 these gi’auts amounted to Rs. 5,711, 
while the private suberiptions amounted to Rs. l(l,8!)0-13-6. 
There were 50 Teachers employed, and the average daily atten¬ 
dance of girls was 7511. In making grants to such Societies, the 
principle of perfect religious n(!utrality is not lost sight of, and 
these Associations arc only so far recognised by the State as a 
means of furthering the cause of secular education. 

In the ibw/nccs, a movement in lurlherance 

of fcanale education in the Agra District was commenced by the 
Dejmty Inspector of Schools, Gopaul Sing, in 1855. There were 
in 18(1(1-07 595 schools with 12,002 pupils, but the movement 
seems to have languished during the year for want of funds and 
competent inspection. An attempt was recently made to re¬ 
medy the latter defect, by the appointment of a Lady Inspec¬ 
tress :— 
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The Punjab made the first great start in female education in 
1862-03. 
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In Ovdh a begiimitig in female education was made, with this 
result at the end of trie year that there were 6 Government and 
12 Aided female schools costing £1042 of which £312 was sup* 
plied hy Government. 

In the Central Provinces the jirogress of female education ha.s 
been numerically rapid during the last few years. 
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It would appear that up to the year under review, “ the frank 
and cordial support of Government to female education, promis¬ 
ed in 1854, had'not been given, that the immediate obstacles to 
progress are the want of trained Schoolmistre.sses and of ader][Uate 
inspection, and that the greatest degree of success has been 
achieved in those Provinces where a personal interest in the 
movement has been most evinced by the District and Educa- 
ional Authorities. It may, perhaps, be considered a matter of 
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congratulation, that any success at all has been achieved in a 
few years in a matter which is surrounded by difficulties that 
spring from the strongest social prejudices of a nation, the most 
tenacious of all prejudices. 


CHAPTER IX. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND FORESTS. 

KxpendKnre. 

The receipts for the 11 months of I h66-67amounted to 534,510/. 
being 444,290/. less than the estimate. This falling off was 
due chiefly to two cause.s, an error of 99,000/. in the Canal re¬ 
ceipts estimated by the Bombay Government and the postpone¬ 
ment of the sale of the Bombay Gun-Carriage premises. The 
aggregate expenditure on Public Works for the 11 months 
was 9,581,353/., leaving an unexpended balance 2,170,640/. 
of the original grant of 11,757,993/. The heads of expendi¬ 
ture on Imperial Public Works wereon Public Works Pro¬ 
per 5,102,923/. ; on Railway guarantees 243,336/.; and 126.675/. 
was lost by railway exchange. The total outlay on Imperial 
Public Works thus amounted to 5,472,944/. The sum of 547,828/ 
was expended by officers of the Public Works Department from 
Local Funds; and 70,237/from Contributions. From Feudatory 
Funds 174,092/. was expended and 3,316,252/. was advanced 
to Railways for construction purposes. If the sum spent by Civil 
Officers from Local Funds be taken into account, the actual ex¬ 
penditure upon Public Works may be estimated at 10,281,000/., 
including intere.st on Railway capital. The total outlay on Pub¬ 
lic Works Proper, aggregating 5,102,933/., may be thus de¬ 
tailed :—Military Works 1,535,134/ ; Civil Buildings?, 750,653/; 
Agriculture 403,492/ ; Communications 1,191,021/ ; Miscellaneous 
Public Improvements 264,710/; Establishment 44,456/ ; Tools 
and Plant 105,014/ ; Profit and Loss 9,045/ ; Guaranteed and 
Aided Irrigation Works 16,119/ and Branch Railways 19/ From 
the aggregate of these items 60,171/ must be deducted for de¬ 
crease in stock balances. The distribution of the above sums 
among the local Governments and Administrations was as follows: 
—Madras, 637,969/ ; Bombay 1,413,971/ of which 533,988/ were 
spent upon Special Fund Works; Bengal, 711,451/ ; N. W. Pro¬ 
vinces. 692,809/ ; Punjab, 713,711/; Central Provinces, 262,107/ ; 
British Burmah, 201,776/ ; Oudh, 196,235/ ; Hyderabad, 99,913/ ; 
Bajpootana, 47,789/ ; Central India, 83,128/ ; Coorg, 12,371/ and 
Straits Settlements 29,703/ Only in Bombay did the expendi¬ 
ture exceed the grant. In the N. W. Provinces, the Central 
Provinces and Rajpootana a very large portion of the grant-in-aid 
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remained unexpended. Of 1,225 original works specifically provid¬ 
ed for in the Budget Estimate, expenditure was incurred on 939 
only. On these the outlay fell short of the estimate by 610,0C0J. 
The outlay provided for on the 286 works not commenced dur¬ 
ing the year was 474,085^.; and thus a total of 1,084,145<. was 
not spent on the works originally intended and provided for. 
A sum, 780,822^., was expended on 1,238 works, not entered in 
the Budget E.stimate at all; and of the whole grant for Original 
Works, 419,402/. absolutely lapsed. The total expenditure on 
repairs for 1866-67 amounted to 959,601/., against a total grant 
of 962,173/., leaving only J per cent, of the latter unspent. The 
details by Provinces are as follows ;—Madras, 212,994/.; Bom¬ 
bay, 126,583/.; Bengal, 163,553/.; North-Western Provinces, 
187,850/.; Punjab, 162,587/.; Central Provinces, 29,790/.; British 
Burmah, 20,716/.; Oudli, 18,738/.; Hyderabad, 9,613/,; Straits Set¬ 
tlements, 5,715/.; Rajpootaua, 4,357^ ; Central India, 13,702/. and 
Coorg, 3,403/. The expenditure on the cfitablishment in each Pro¬ 
vince was, on Madras, 150,143/.; on Bombay, Including Special 
Fund, 181,249/.; Bombay Excluding Special Fund, 166,554/.; 
Bengal, 141,121/.; North-Western Provinces, 138,037/.; Punjab, 
122,393/.; Central Provinces, 51,723/.; British Burmah, 33,541/.; 
Oudh, 25,017/.; Hyderabad, 14,082/.; K<ajpootaua, 8,970/.; Cen¬ 
tral India, 12,053/.; Coorg, 2,878/.; and on Straits Settlements, 
6,790/. The general average which these charges bore to the total 
Public Works outlay w'as about 17A per cent. The rate intend¬ 
ed was about 16 J per cent. The chai ges for Madras were the high¬ 
est, and those for Oudh lowe.st in proportion to the total outlay; 
the former being 2364, and the latter 12'87 percent. The fol¬ 
lowing table compares the total outlay on Public Works with that 
on Establishment for the last five years:— 
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The balance standing at the debit of the Department on the 
Ist May 1866, excluding stock, amounted to 389,064'^., and on 
1st April 1867 to 262,427?. The cash lialances in Bengal on the 
latter date amounted to 13,11 8L, being about equal to the cash 
balances in Madras, Bombay, and the CeutralProvinces. The North 
Western Provinces possessed a balance at the end of the year of 
8,21.5?., being equal to the balance of the Punjab and Central Pro- 
vincea Madras had a cash Imlance of 2,028/., and Bombay had 
three times as much or 6,828?, The b;ilance at the deliit of Civil 
officers on 1st April 1867 amounted to the sum of 70,884?., be¬ 
ing 23,114?. le.ss than tha| on the 1st May 1866. In Madius, 
however, the balance had increased from 14,755?. to 19,972?., and 
in Bengal from 7,920?. to 21,639?. The North-Western Pro¬ 
vinces, too, had a large balance of 12,270?., and so had the Pun¬ 
jab, the amount outstanding being 8,109?. The unadjusted 
Wance of stock purchases and sales increased from 20,8()9?. to 
59,136?., the increase being chiefly in the North-Westem Pro¬ 
vinces 12,262?., Punjab 16,722?, and in Central India 1,158?. 

Slilitnry WorkH. 

The total outlay upon military works was 1,535,134?. of which 
1,328,856?. was mKin original works and 206,278?. upon repiirs. 
The outlay was hiss than the grant by 304,337?. Of 1,496,462?. 
provided for 496 original Military Works in the Budget- 
Estimate, 957,125?. was expended on 336 of them, and 53.9,.337?. 
remained unspent. The details of the total outlay in the Pro¬ 
vinces were as f()llow.s:—Madras 96,868?.; Bombay, including 
special fund 533,871?., excluding ditto 277,558?.; Bengal 
128,581?. ; North-Western Provinces 218,272?.; Punjab 303,141?.; 
Central Provinces 45,322?.; British Bnrmah 45,632?.; Oudh 
64,528?.; Hyderabad, 40,214?.; Straits Settlements, 5,579?.; Raj- 
pootana, 29,176?. and Central India, 24,542?. The excess outlay of 
132,801?. against the grant assigned for military works in Bombay, 
included a payment of 131,427?. for land for new barracks atCo- 
laba. 

Estimates for a numlter of important military works were 
entered in the Budget Estimate, which were not undertaken 
during the year. These were' a barrack for the Royal Artil¬ 
lery at Ahmedabad and a barrack for European Infantry 
at Hyderabad in the Bombay Presidency; barracks for marri¬ 
ed soldiers at Dum-Dum and Chimsurah and a barrack for offi¬ 
cers at the latter place, a barrack for Europeans at Hazaree- 
baugh and barrwks for conductors of the Commissariat and Ord¬ 
nance Department, Calcutta, in the Bengal Presidency; bar- 
2 0 2 
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racks at Agra. Benares and Nynee Tal and a Gunpowder Fac¬ 
tory at Allahabad in the North West; fortified posts at Jullun- 
dur and Meean Meer in the Punjab; barracks for European 
troops at Saugor and Chindwarra and military prison at Kamp- 
tee, in the Central Provinces; barracks and hospitals for 
European troops at Fyzabad and barracks at Seetapore in 
Oudh; a project for water supply at Secunderabad, offi¬ 
cers’ quarters for Iloyal Artillery at Trimulglierry, a hos¬ 
pital for half an European regiment in the Nizam’s domi¬ 
nions, water supply for the European troops at Nusseerabad 
and a barrack for European troops at Ajmeer in Ra,jpootana. 
On the other hand, several worksAvere constnicted which were 
not included in the Budget In Madras, quarters were erected 
for Warrant and Non-Commissioned Officers of the Ordnance 
and Commissariat Departments at a cost of 5,0001. In the 
Bombay Presidency, Lines for a Company of Native Artillery at 
Aden cost 1,631/.; an upper-storied guard room on Front Pay, 
Aden 524/.; quarters for Governor’s Band at Gumiesh-khiud 
6,148/. and a project for supplying water to tke cantonments of 
Poona and Kirkee 5,1!)6/. In Bengal, buildings at Calcutta were 
purchased for offices of military account, at 4,012/. and mili¬ 
tary works and roads in the Bhootaii Douar.s cost 12,190/. In the' 
Punjab, Lines for a regiment of Native infantry at Dora Is¬ 
mael Khan cost 2,237/. and wash-houses for barracks at Feroze- 
pore 2,011/. In the Geniral Provinces 1,000/. was expended on 
Stables for the Artillery at Saugor. A new aintomnent was sanc¬ 
tioned at Uolaba for the whole garrison of Bombay including 
the Native Regiments: the Sanitary (Jommis.sioner reported 
favom'ably of the scheme. 

Irriirndon and Rondi. 

The expenditure under this head aggregated 1,591,513/. of 
which 956,587/. was spent upon original works and 637,926/. 
upon repairs. Upon work.s of agriculture, including irrigation, 
403,492/. was expended of which 190,901/. was on original works 
and 212,591/. on repairs. The total expenditure from local funds 
was 18,117/. of which 15,592/. came from Bombay, 120/. from 
Bengal, 321/. from the Punjab, 188/. from the Central Provinces, 
32/. from British Burraah, and 564/. from Hyderabad. 

A large quantity of work was done in Orissa partly for the pur¬ 
pose of affording relief to a population which had been suffering 
from famine and partly on account of the damage done to the 
country by floods. A Committee was appointed to report what 
works should be entrusted to the East.India Irrigation Company 
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with a view to establishing a better control over the large streams 
in that country. An officer was also deputed to explore the upper 
reaches of the Damoodah and its tributaries; and the attention of 
Government was directed to the floods on the Roopuarain, Selye 
and Cossya rivers. The works of the Ea.st India Irrigation and Canal 
Company made considerable progress, with funds advanced from 
the Government treasuries. The principal works in course of cons¬ 
truction were: the Naraje weir wliich was'to regulate the quantity 
of water to flow into the Mahanuddy and Katjoorec rivers res¬ 
pectively ; the Keudraparah and Taldunda canals and Machgaon 
branch which were in progress; the High Level canal, into which 
the water had been let for a length of 11 miles ; the Midnapore 
canal, which was oyren for 20 miles, between Oolobariah on the 
Hooghly and Panchkoorah on the Cossye; and the Tidal canal 
which admits of inland luvigation from Calcutta to Baligai, 
within 25 miles of Jellasore. 

The Ganges Canal con.sisted of 053 miles of main canal 
and 2,90iS miles of distributing channels. The gross income 
showed an increase of Ilf per cent, over that of the pre¬ 
vious year. Of the total income 92J per cent, was derived 
from water rate, and 7f per cent. I'rom miscellaneous sources. 
The total area irrigated was 035,774 acres. 'Jhe water 
rate per acre averaged about i.% (id. per annum. The Orissa 
famine created a considerable traffic in grain, of which, it was 
estimated, about 8,000 tons must have passed down the canal 
during the last nine months of the year lS(id-07. Operations 
were carried on for improving the outfall of the Solani 
river, with great success. The Eastern Jumna canal is 130 
miles in length, with 690 miles of distributing channels. The 
gross income for the year exceeded that of la05-(iC by 25 per 
cent. The areas irrigated were 82,137 in 1805-00 and 157,398 
acres in 1800-67. The Doon canals comprise five small canals 
in the Dehra Doon, aggregating 57 miles in length, with 10 
miles of minor channels. The increase in the gross income was 
20i per cent, over the previous year. The areas irrigated were 
3,577 acres in 1805-06, and 7,047 acres in 1860-67. The total 
number of miles comprising the Rohilcund canals was 153 ex¬ 
clusive of the Kylas canal, which was not finished. The gross 
revenue showed an increase upon that of 1865-60 of 51 per cent, 
and was nearly equal to the revenue obtained in 1804-65, the 
largest yet realized. The Agra irrigation works, were not used 
for sanitary and other reasons. The Humeerpore irrigation 
works comprised one lake at Jeitpore and seven lakes at Ma- 
hoba; the first aggregated seven miles in length, and the latter 
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25 mileH of water courses. The gross revenue showed an increase 
of 21J per cent. 

In the Central Provinces the progre.ss that w'as hoped for 
in" irrigation work.s ha<l not been realized. Of the schemes 
selected estimates for the Saonair alone were submitted. 
In the Madras Presidency the operations of the main canal 
from Soonkasala to Cuddapah, a length of 188 miles, had 
come to a stsitidstill. The Madras Irrigation and Canal Company, 
having expomled more -than nino-tentlis of their gaiarantee<l capi¬ 
tal, were obliged to Rus|)end works until their a()j)eal for assis¬ 
tance to the Secretary of State for India met with a favourable 
result It was arranged, UTuler certain conditions, that a sum of 
600,0()0f. should be ailvaucod to the Comp.anjf. . 

In Bengal there was a marked increase in the outlay during 
the last five years as shewn by the following totals :— 



Original 
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llepairK. 

Total. 


Us. 

Us. 

Ks. 

B'ive veal's, 1857-58 (o l,8<)l-02 

2,43,312 

9,6,5,281 

12,08,593 

18G2-63 to 1806-67 

8,70,40.5 

16,64,012 

20,34,417 

Total 

11,1.3,717 

26,29,293 

37,43,010 


Under the several .sub-heads of eml)anktnents, sluices, bunga¬ 
lows and other works £111,371 was expended upon original 
Works connected with irrigatioTi and £2(i2,029 on repairs making 
a total expenditure of £371,300 in the decade. 

Out of 1,191,021/. spent upon Communications 705,686/. wa.s 
expended upon original works and ‘125,.335/. on repairs. The 
Budget programme was very clo.sely adhered to everywhere. 
The total expenditure on roads and bridges, specially provided 
for in the Budget-Estimates, was 553,005/. against a grant of 
626,549/.; and the sum spent on " Communications” not included 
in the Budget-Estimate, was 193,659/. The total expenditure 
on repairs for 1860-87 amounted to 959,601/., against a total 
grant of 902,173/., leaving only 1 per cent, of the latter unspent. 
The details by Provinces werc as follows:—Madras, 40,815/.; 
Bombay, ordinary grant, 109,699/. special fund, 8,716/.; Ben- 
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gal, 115,22-t/.; N. W. Provinces, 57,509/.; Punjab, 54,703 /.; 
Central Provinces, 00,248/.; British Buruiali, 19,054/.; Oudb> 
31,131/.; Hyderabad, 22,747/.; Rajjrootana, 3,933/.; Central In¬ 
dia, 16,350/.; Straits Settlements, 4,352/. and Coorg, 2,894/. 
Several original works were provided for in the Budget on which 
no exi)euditure was incurred during the year. In tlie Madras Presi¬ 
dency a road from Rung.acood to Suukcvacale estimated to 
cost 900/. and" anotliei' at Petta Gliat, Vizagapatam, e.stimated 
at half that sum, were left untouched. In Bengal 1,800/. had 
been sanctioned for metalling the Midnapore and Kajghat road; 
962/. for bridging the Moohur lliver and 1,800/. for bridging 
tl)e Mahanuddy ; but none of these works were undertaken. In 
the North West Provinces 1,080/ had been estimated for bridg¬ 
ing the road bcdween the Gauges and llamguuga; and in the 
Central Provinces a trestle bridge, over the Nerbudda estimated at 
3,000/ the 2nd, 3rd, 0th and 7th section Ea.st(‘rn Road and six 
bridges on 4th section Eastern Road, remained untouched. On the 
other hand 1,600/ was spent upon the Chilka Lake Canal in the 
Madras Presidency for which no estimate had heen made in the 
Budget In Boiniiay, too, 2,804/ wii.s expended over the road 
from Damun to Wappcc, 0,t)70/ on metalling the Ahmednuggur 
and Dhoond Road, 2,ttl6/ on improving the Now Pinda Ghat 
Road, 2,392/ on the road from Rutnagherry to Chiplom and 
3,272/ on ordinary TJnshy Ghat road all unestimated works. 
In Bengal 17,200/ was expended upon roads in connection with 
Famine Relief Works, 4,255/ on Roads in the Bhootan Dooars 
and 4,212/ on the road from railway station to Dinaporo. In the 
Punjab 1,585/ was also spent upon a bridge over the Tangra 
river. 


«Mlier Public Works. 

The outlay upon Civil Buildings amounted to 750,553/ of 
which 041,856/ was expended upon original worksand 108,697/ 
upon repairs. The outlay exceeded the grant by 66,871/, an ex¬ 
cess due principally to construction of jails and Court Houses in 
Madras, the Central Provinces and Hyderabad. The detailed 
expenditure on civil buildings by Provinces was as follows;—Ma¬ 
dras, 78,287/ ; Bombay, including special fund 183,700/ ; Bom¬ 
bay, excluding special fund 139,153/ ; Bengal, 147,473/ ; North- 
Western Provinces, 87,760/ ; Punjab, 46,155/ ;Central Provinces, 
65,188/ ; British Bumah, 65,112/ ; Oudh, 35,856/ ; Hyderabad, 
22,443/; Straits Settlements, 8,425/; Rajpootana, 4,468/; Gentrd 
India, 4,222/ and Coorg, 1,464/ In Bombay a post and tele¬ 
graph offices and general hospital were sanctioned, but ho ex- 
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penditttre was incurred upon them. In Bengal a Court House at 
Gowhatty and a jail at Bograh ; Tehseel buildings and Lock-ups 
at various stations in the North-Western Provinces; and in the 
Punjab a medical school, Government college and normal school, 
Lahore, were also left untouched, although they had been esti¬ 
mated for. On the other hand the following works were carried 
out which were not estimated for in the budget. In Madras, 
Central Jails at Nellore, Tricliinopoly and Cannanore, and Dis¬ 
trict Jails at Madura, Calicut and Cocanada, 11,70'2/.; Lunatic 
Asylum at Madras 2,002/.; in Bombay, Government House at 
Guneeiih Khiud, 23,377/.; Central Jail at Yerroda, 5,490/.; Mam- 
lutdars’ Cutcherries at Mamgam and Bulsar 5,117/. ; purchase of 
land for site of post and telegraph offices, Bombay, 2,217/; in Ben¬ 
gal additions to foreign office, 2,231/ ; assay office in mint, Calcutta 
2,861/ ; Superintendent's Court House at Cachar, 4,835/ ; and in 
Oudh, Cutcherries at Luckiinpoor, Sooltanpoor and Pertabgurh 
2,000/ Upon miscellaneous public improvements, 264,710/ was 
expended, of which 238,o]()/ was upon original works and 
6,700/ upon repairs. This outlay was loss than the grant by 
113,283/ due chiefly to the orders of the Government of India for 
the suspension of operations on certain work.s at Bombay charge¬ 
able to the special fund. The detoiled expenditure is as fol¬ 
lows ;—Madras, 297,206/; Bombay including special fund, 
510,146/; Bombay excluding special fund, 291,614/; Bengal, 
338,005/ ; N. W. Provinces, 233,676/; Punjab, 198,516/ ; Central 
Provinces, 90,131/; British Bunnah, 67,990/; Oudh, 43,431/; 
Hyderabad,. 28,768/; Straits Settlemente, 9,835/; Ra.jpoo- 
tana, 4,.517/; Central India, 29,688/ and Coorg, 7,314/ 
The principal works of public improvement estimated for but 
not undertaken were Municipal Ferries, Roads and a detailed 
survey of the town and Island of Bombay ; the drainage of the 
new civil station Allahabad and the restoration of the Dewan 
Khas and Sumnoin Brooj at Delhi, A Light-house Marshag, 
Aden, was erected at a coat of 2,592/ ; Butchers’ and Hog Island 
in Bombay was surveyed at a cost of 2,578/ and the mortgage 
on Clare and Carnac Bunds was extinguished at a cost of 
36,103/ In Bengal 1,002/ wiis spent in protecting the bank of 
the botanical garden at Howrah and 2,500/ on a grant to the 
exhibition buildings at Agra. None of these works appeared in 
the Budget estimate. 

Forest*. 

The new organization of the Forest Department came into 
force in 1863. The receipts and expenditure omitting Mysore and 
Berar have been— 
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Keoeiiits. 

Charges. 

Surplus. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

18(53 64, 

Actual 

. 30,44,430 


• •• 

1864-6.5, 

*.1 

. 35,04 390 

1.^62,9,39 

16,41,451 

1865-66, 

»> ‘ • 

. 3-5,63,3.83 

31.36,387 

14,36,995 

1866^67, 

„ (11 niontli.s).. 

. 30,44,1,83 

30.51,14.5 

9,93,038 

1807-68, 

Regular Estiiiiatu .. 

. 40,96,460 

3,8,05,769 

13,90,091 

1868-69, 

Jliidget Rstiinato .. 

. 40,38,,800 

37,73,333 

13.6.5,467 


In the four years L‘niliii<» 1806-07, tlio gross revunne, after 
rising from laklis in J80 >-0+ to Oof lakijs in 180.'>-(i6, again 
subsidoO to 3Ui lakhs in l8G0-'i7. If, for the sake of eoinpari- 
son, allowance for the twelfth mouth is made, this amount is rais¬ 
ed to 33] lakhs. 'I’he aggregate charges annually increased, and 
oonseijucntly the surplus diminished from 10 to 13 hikh.s. 'I'lio 
following is a detailed account of the receij>ts and charges in 
each Province:— 




t'liaVgCH. 

GovertimMits and Admi- 
mstviitiutiR. 

ActUalN, 
18li0 «7. 

Hudpet 

RstiiiiaU'.. 

18G7-fW. 

Kc({ulnr 

Kstiinate, 

lNU7-f». 

A,.tall,, ‘ 

Uogular 

I'lxtiniate, 

1867-68. 

Government of India 

Madma 

iJoiubiiy and Sindh 

iVortli-WcKtcrii I'loviaccH .. 
Punjab 

Oinlh ... 

llritisb 'Burniah . 

Gontral Provincos 

L'oovg.,, 

Its. 

:t,:w,0Rn 

fA.'.oil 

vu\'m 

l.Si.doU 

3,«7,"»5 

Us. 

fcb.ouo 

l,•^o,n7^^ 

a,do..57o 

8,4i!»,lK>il 

i,l7.!'<>7 

«1,75U 

Itx. 

4.2O,fVl0 

14,(W,107 
73.2ai 
5,83,2R7 
g.W.SSMf 
1,20,120 
7/HVMlO 
;»,72,253 
01,7A0 

Rs. Rs. 

30,680 2y.7.>2 

2,17,(7l! 2.73,OtX 

6,47,443 0,17..'>7() 

I.04,2n7i J,21,4I0 

3,1J,807| 4,08.385 

2,r.5.030| 2.48,650 

50.. >72l ] .06,030 

2.Hr.,K45j 8,.1H,HC.2 

1,27,858: 2,00.021 

11.. '*52j 19,113 

R«. 
34,017 
2,7:i,f*oo 
0.17,570 
1,37,148 
3,67,401 
3,06,080 
1,11,824 
3,48.862 
2,»l,92 4 
18,913 

Total 

Total Drilidb Net Revenue 

y,!):t,(ws 

•W, (.1,070 
lo.aU.ls") 

40,96, »or> 
i2,yo,6‘n 

20,61,11.-,' 27,08,785 

28,05,700 

Myaoro v.. 

Uyderabsid 

2,«(t,020 

W,o7i 

1,2«,(X)0 

3,4«.6<H) 
90,WX) 

8r»,9S8 1,39,0,VI 
13,718 50,557 

l.V’fl.fl.W 

46,003 

Net Revenue 

3.0U,5d4 


4.36.(>00 
2 ,('>0,041 

90,7Oo| 1,00,.111 

],7.'2,650 


The charges under Establishments increased from Rs. 0,8.5,0.58 
in 1864-0.5 to Rs. !),8.5,713 in 1808-0i>, as may be seen from 
the following tiible :— 


2P 
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Governments and Admi¬ 
nistrations. 

Actual. 

Estimate. 

18G4 65. 

1865-66. 

1866-67. 

1867-68. 

’ 

1 

Rs. 

R.S. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

|Governmotit of India 

43,615 

10,163 

30,680 

34,047 

Madras 

1)5,300 

1,17,0.54 

1,02 920 

1,33,000 

Bombay and Sindh 

2,10',352 

2,11,987 

2,10,973 

2,43.428 

Bengal 

0,604 

16,292 

14,881 

27,471 

North-Western Provinces 

6.5,740 

84,5,58 

83,711 

1,00,690 

Punjab 

84,665 

77,908 

78,680 

1,22,010| 

Oudh 

27,154 

19,883 

21,571 

29,301 

British Bnrmah 

.86,081 

90.327 

80,544 

1,14,262 

Central Provinces 

61.9-16 

74,994 

81,041 

1,10,605 

Coorg 

4,201 

8,654 

7,127 

9,313 

Total ... 

6.85,658 

7,11,880 

7,12,128 

9,21,1.30 

Myaore 

53,018 

54,768 

53,823 

64,759 

Hyderabad ... 

478 

8,991 

1.3,718 

12,141 

Total ... 

7,39,154 

7,76,039 

7,79,009 

10,01,030 


CHAPTER X. 

THE TELEGRATII AND POST OEFICE. 

The Telceraph. 

The progrosH of the Government Telegraph, exclusive of the 
railway lines, since its establishment in 1850-51, is'seen in the 
following tabler 
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During tlic year 180(i-(>7 tlicri! was aj) acklitidii to tJjo oa|iiiat 
of Rs, 7,80,364, ofwliich Rs. 1,(>8,48*2 was for tho coiistniftion ot 
new ami rc-oonstruction of'oli] lines; Rs. 3,58,04!) for luufliaso of 
stores and Rs, 2,53,835 as a porecuitago on gouoral oliaroos. 'I’lii^ 
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Tlio ctirrent expenses amounted to Rs. 13,62,747 ; the genera) 
charges during tire same period being Rs. 0,97,102, of which 
Rs. 2,53,833 is charged to the capitiil, and Ks. 4,43,209 to the 
current annual expenditure. 'I’lie cash collections during the 
year amounted to Rs. 10,54,107. The receipts on account of 
Service messages were Rs. 1,20,594, Private messages 9,14,304, 
Sale of " Telegraj)h Gazette” 9,243 and Miscellaneous n'ceipts 
10,020. The value of tin.' me.ssages transmitttal was Rs. 10,34,890 
against Rs. 10,20,214, the receijits of the preceding year. Add¬ 
ing Rs. 3,75,000 on accouit^ of free messages sent along the, 
lines the total revenue rose to Rs. 14,29,783 or Rs. 07,030 in ex¬ 
cess of the expenditure. 

The total numbor of me.s,sages sent along the lines amounted; 
to 208,800, of which 29,444 wt'ie on the Government .servi(;e, 
and 239,422 of a jirivate nature. 3'hero wt:re, moreover, 10,200 
free messages, averaging about 850 monthly, and bringing the 
total up to 2,77,000. The average cost of each message was, 
about Us. 3-12. Including, however, the uumher of free mes- 
.sages and their cost, th(! averago eharge for each me.s.sagc was 
Rs. .5-2-4, while the cost to the Govenmicut, was Rs. 4-15. 
'i’he totid numhtu’ of Indo-European mes.sage.s (hiring the 11 
months was 24,455, lieiug a niouthly averagx! of 2,223, against 
a total nniuher of 27,517, and monthly avi.'rago of 2,293 
in the preceding year. The mimher of comjilaints received 
duiing thoyear was 573, a proportion of | per cent, on the total; 
number of Indian messages; and KiO eomidaints, or a pro|ioi'~ 
tion of lessi than | per cent, on the Indo-European me.ssage.s, 
A check was established by wliieli the actual nunrilier of (;rrors of 
all kinds on the Imliau lines might he discoraVed and recorded. 
Tlie advantage of this me.\isnro is vvi'lent from the fact that, while, 
on the 2(ith April 181)5 about 38 })er cent, of the Tmlo-Europeau, 
messages were materially altered between Caleutta and Kurrachee 
and in tlime IStiO the total errors on Iudo-Euro|iean mes-, 
sages were I8J- per cent, of which 41 were serioii.s, the averago 
was less than 7 Jier cent, iu t he tirst four months after the es¬ 
tablishment of tliis cheek. 

'J’he total expoii.scs ineuried in tin; eoiisfruelipn of Telegraph 
lim's including stores amonuted to Ks. 5,11,343. Uf this Rs. 
.‘i,544 wa.s expended in the As.“am Telegraph divi.sion, Rs. a,433 in 
the Bangalore division, Rs. 14,449 in iiengid, Rs. 19,.574 in Bom¬ 
bay, Ks. 2,457 in Dacca.; Rs. 1,890 in Ganjam, Rs. 3,204 in Indore, 
Rs. 23,912 in Madras, R.s. 3,997 in Malabar, Rs. 37,730 in Nag- 
pore, Rs. 4,485 in Pegu, R.s. 3,219 in the Punjab, l!s. 30,981 in 
Rajpeotana and Rs. 5,540 in Sindh. 
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From 1st January ISfiO tlie accounts were assimilated to 
those of the Public Works Department and placed under the 
charge of a controller; the consequent advantage being the 
more speedy audit and adjustment of the subordinate officers’ 
accounts Long outstanding arrears were tlms cleared out and 
a more perfect clicek maintained upon expenditure by the 
hoiad office, 'Dio unadjusted arrears in January 1800 amount¬ 
ed to Rs. 19,8H,;?8!), of wliicli Rs. 10,()(l(t39 weie settled du¬ 
ring tile year, leaving a balance of R.s. 3,81,730. ThowLsual- 
tie.s in tlie telegraph establi.sliment during the yearnniount- 
cd to 132. Of tlieso 1.) were hy death, 29 hy resignation, 33 by 
do.sertion and .5o hy dismissal. Three notal le eases of interruption 
occurreil during the year. The first was in Bengal in the begin¬ 
ning of July, caused hy nu unusually lu'avy fail of rain; 50 iuch- 
e.s iiaviiig falloii in the iireceding 48 hours. The Ooverameut 
'Tolegrapli line sull'cred in coiiimou with the Railway near the 
Boildiah Station, and coniiimuicatioii was cut off for some da,ys. 
The secoiiil ease oecurnsl on the Bombay and Baroda Railway 
early in Augii.st, near the V’itm'nee Hivor, where similar damage 
was done. The third took jilace about the sa.me time on tlio 
Sindh Railway, between Kiirraeliee and Kutree, when both the 
Railway and (lovermiunit Telegraph wore washed away. In 
June ail attempt was made by a wealtliy banker in Ajmerc to 
bribe the Telegraph Master in cha'ge of that offioe, and to in¬ 
duce him to divulge tlu> eonteiits oflheojiiiim nK's.sages, which 
resulted in the conviction, and puiiishiiieut by fine of Rs, 4,000 
and six niontli.s’ rigorous inipriseiiiiieiit of ibe guilty pa.rfie.s. 

Ill Marcb ami April Major Murray, Deputy Director Cio'iieral',. 
made a tour of inspection tbroiigli the Arracan Division ; aiui 
at the end of September aiiotlier ami more extended tour 
was umlert.akeii by (.'oloiiel (Hover, t.lie Officiating Director 
(ieiierid. This officer left Oalciitta on 29tli Soptoinber 180(1,. 
and returned on the lOtli of Janiiary 1807. During that timo- 
he travelled as far as Posliawiir, and thciico proceeded, via La¬ 
hore and Mooltaii, to Kiirnichce, ami hy sea to Boniha,y. From; 
Bombay he in.spcctcd tln^ lines to Alimedahad and Poona.,, 
and also went up to Nagpore, lie then proceeded in the “ Am- 
berwitch,” having on. board tito ('a,ble about to bo laid be¬ 
tween Lidia ami Ceylon, down tbo VV^esteni Coast, inspeotiiig all 
offices ami lines cn roiUf. Hu lauded at Colombo, and in¬ 
spected tbo Kandy and Gallo lines ami visited the Governor at 
Newera Elba. From Negapatain be procoodod to Bangalore 
and ultimately to Madras, where be embarked for Calcutta. 
During tlii.s tour lie travelled a distance of 9,300 miles, inspect-- 
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iiig the lines of 9 out of tlio fo divisions of the department; vi¬ 
siting 42 out of 105 offices;.and making the acquaintance of 13 
suporiuteudeiits out of 18; and 44 as,sistant supeiinteudents out 
of 74. 

In January 18C7 India was connected witli Ooylon by cables 
of Hooper’s tiore, laid in two sections, tlie first about 2.0 miles in 
length, across Talk’s Strait from 'ralamanaar Point on the Ceylon 
side to tin; Temple of liamcscram on the Indian. From the 
Island of Kameseram a land line is carried acro.ss about 10 ndles 
to the P.aumbcn tel(!gra,])h office, whence two small separate 
cables (^a,(:h a, milt^ and a half long cross tin; Paumhen Channel, 
comjileting the communication with the main land. A second 
wiru between Deesii and Hydrabad, Sindh, forming part of the 
two main line.s to B<jmbay and Calcutta, 319 inilc.s in length, 
was completed in about three months. The line fromJlcosato 
Ahmedabad, !)!S miles long, the reconstr\icl ion of which had been 
in progress dining the preceding yeai', was completed in Sc})- 
tcniber 18(iti with two wires titled with improved insulators, as 
was also the section from Bombay to Surat, J(i8 miles in length. 
Between Kurracheo and Hydrabad, a second wire wa.s put 
up; the line now consisting of double wires insulated and su])- 
ported on Hamilton’s Standard. Behvccn Broach and Surat, a 
distance of 40 miles, Hamilton’s Stajidards lia.d been previously 
erected, and a siwond wii'o with insulators was titted on them. 
From Deesa to Agra., a distance of 473 miles, a .second wire w'as 
in course of erection. This work was not i’airly coimucuced till 
February 1807; hut at the termination of the year, above j 
had been completed. It w'as constructed througliout with the m.uv 
pattern insulators and brackets. From Allahabad to Agra, an 
entirely new line was undertaken along the Hailway l ia Cawn- 
pore between Allnh.abad and Agra, resulting in a .saving of 44 
miles, the new route being only 280 miles in length. From Ah 
lah.abad to Mogul Serai, 102 miles, an entirely new line, support¬ 
ing four wires of No. nl guage, with new pattern insulators, was 
completed. At Mogul Serai the lines divide, one following the 
'I’rnnk Road I'id Burhee to R,a.nccgungc, the other running 
along the railroa.<l vid Patna iuid Sa,hibgunge to-Kaiinoo Junc¬ 
tion near Bnrdwan. From Mogul Serai to Kannoo Junction, 
440 miles, the new brackets and insulators were being fitted, and 
a double wire fixed. From Rauoemmge to Kannoo Junction, 
40 miles, the lino w’.os completed with four wires. 

In the As,sa.m Division the old line which fonncrly went from 
Titaliah rid Dinagepore .and Riingpore to Oow.alpara, was allor- 
«1 to the more direct route (aV? Jul)>igorcc, Coueh-Behar, and 
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f)lioobree ; tlie alteration effecting a ccnsicieralile saving ofdis- 
tancta and affording a more lavonrable jiositiou for the cable. 
As great ditfioulty was found in keeping up tlio full establish¬ 
ment of signallers in the Assam division on account of ill 
health, Government granted them an extension of exposure 
allowance. In the town of Bomliay a new lino of four wires, 
supported on 24 poste to the mile, wi\s constructed in ex¬ 
tension (jrom Bycidla to Gallian, a distance of 23 miles, at 
which point the Agra line via ,Nas.sick and the Madras line vid 
Poona and Belgnum diverge. The line from Gallian to Na.ssick, 
!)9 miles, was thoroughly repaired. Pho branch line from Poona 
to Ahniednuggur 7o miles, consisting of one wire .sn])[iorted on 
Hamilton’s Standards 1(5 to the mile, was completed. The Bom¬ 
bay signal officr; was removed from Colaba to the Fort in Sep¬ 
tember 18()(). Eight ii'on homses for the ]irot<‘ction of the junc¬ 
tions of (nbles vvith land lines at river ci'ossings worc^ sent down 
to the Dacca Division. The offices at Galingapatam, Viziana- 
f,ram, and Ncelajiillay, in the Ganjam Division, which did not 
pay thi.'ir exjrenscs, and which were within from lOtolo miles 
of other telcgr-ajrh offiix's, wer e closed. 'The line between Galicut 
and Cauna,nore, 57 miles, was comjrlcted with Hamilton’s Stan¬ 
dard ; and the line from Bedgaum to Vingorla, 78 miles, had 
made fair 2 n'ogress, Three small ea-blcs, aggregating about 3J 
miles in length, were laid in the neighhourhood of Gochin. In 
the Nagpore Division the line from Nagiroi’c to Chandah, 103 
miles wa,s entirely r(!-constrncted with Hamilton’s J Standards 
and a branch lino carried to Hirtgun Ghat, the priucifxd cotton 
mart in that part of the country. In the Pegu Division during 
a severe hurricane, ott the 10th of November ISOC, about 50 
miles on the line .were destroyed ; and in the Punjab Division 
the linos between Lahore and Wuzecr’abad were destroyed by 
heavy floods in July ISOO, rvlien they, as well as the Lahore 
and Pcshawur road, were washed away for a distance of about 
ten miles. New offices were built and occmiied at Ajmc.re in 
the Rajpootaua Division and at Jeypore at a cost of Its. 7,943 
and Rs. 9,100 respectively; and the Mess House of the 11th Re¬ 
giment Bombay Native Infantry was juirchased for an office at 
Deesa at a co.st of Rs. 3,000, 

The Po«t OUiee. 

In March 1867 Mr. Riddell, the first Director General, to whose 
exertions the re-orgauization of the Post Office in 1854 was main¬ 
ly due, retired and was succecaled by Mr. A, M. Monteath C. S. 
Borne changes in the jurisdictions of the Post Masters General 
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were effected, the chief of which was tlie fovmaticm of the Central 
Provinces into a new circle under a Chief Inspector with powers 
of a Post Master General. The new Post Office Act intro¬ 
duced the following modifications;—an increase in the weight al¬ 
lowed for NewspafK'rs to 1(1 tolas for the single rate; a reduction 
in the weight allowed for Books from 20 tolas to 10 tolas for the 
single rate ; the omission of pi oviously exi.sting restrictions as to 
the class of articles which might he sent hy Book Post, or, a.s it is 
now more approjcriately called “ Packet Post” and a chaune in tho 
scale of letter Postage, hy w'hich the limits of weight after tho first 
tola are reckoned hy half tolas instead of hy whole tolas. In August 
18G(i new rules were jrassed for the treatment of official correspond¬ 
ence founded on thoj^lnglish system, limiting tin?correspoildcueci 
conveyed without actual payment of i)ostago to that posted hy, and 
delivered to, a comparatively small number of offices, against each 
of which an aesroimt might he kept, and enfordng the repayment 
—hy service postage stamps—of all other official correspondence. 
Tho effect of this change was that tin; official postage charges fell 
from ,10 lakhs in hSGo-titi to about 20 lakhs in I8()(i-(i7. This may 
he seen from tho results of the com])arison instituted between 
tho official corres]X)mhmci^ posted during a finv days in corres¬ 
ponding months of I8(i(i-t)7 and the jneceding year:— 

isat-et! iSfiO-c? 

Vmlvr ilif o/tf tUi.h r the neio st/efem. 

Nimibc'r. Weight in Number. Weight in 
tohm. tolas. 

Covers posted, daily aVer.ago ... i)17 451) 4,4.*t.S 

Covers delivered, daily average ... 45!) no record gbd 2,80S 

Bntnch Offices, of which tho gre,at hulk have communication only 
with the Head Office, were instituted to simplify the work and 
responsibility of smsdl offici's. An epidemic among horses broke 
out simultaneously upon two of the principal hoi'sed mail lines 
in tho country, the Nagpore and Jubbulpore and Indore and Agra 
lines. No less than i)2l horses died in a month on tho.se 
lines ; and Government deemed it proper to give the private con¬ 
tractors compensation to the amount of Rs. ;i(),7o8. 

In the last five years no less than 796 new Post Offices and 778 
new LiUter Bo.ves have been e.stid)li.shed in India; and of this 
development abdut 70 I)er cent, belongs to the last two years. 
The number of post offices opened in 1,866-67 was 200 against 
347 in 1866-66, and the number of Icttei' bo.vcs 288 against 
302. The length of the postal lines extended to 47,929 against 
4G,997| miles open at the end of 186.5-66. Of this 3,(),5S against 
3,275J miles wei'e by Railway. 4,851 against 4.967 by Mail Cart. 
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33,976 against 33,311 by Rtinners, and 5,444 by Sea. TheCo»’- 
respondence returns are detailed as follows:— 


Year. 

lietters. 

News¬ 

papers. 

Parvels. 1 Books. 

ToUl. 

1865.66 ... 

54797,304 

,5,134,600 

579,073 402, 1.99| 60,913,130 

1866-67 ... 

58,971,291 

5,2(>4,0(>() 

. . .1.. 

61.3,988! 440,699^65.290,044 

Increase ... 

Decrease ... 

4,173,987 

1-29,406 

34,0.1.5j 38,540 

4,376,908 

Percentage ...Increase .. 

7'61 

2-52 

6:-0'2| 9 -58 

718 


The increase under the hoiid “ I'Jewspaper.s” is about half of that 
shown in each of the two preceding years and is probably due to 
the increased limit of weight allowed, adndtting of a larger num¬ 
ber of papers being .sent under one cover. The rate of increase 
as regards books, is higher than in any other class of coiTcspon- 
dence, and is probably due to thi^ fa(-t that no restriction what¬ 
ever is placed on the article.s rvliich may sent by Book Post. 
The letters received aro de.scribed as follows ;— 


1 e»,r. 


i Paid. . 

UniKiid. Service. 

Pegititer¬ 
ed 

Total. 

1865-66 


.ija,4a5,.772 

]!t,90t.30lj ll,y84,407 

1.07‘i,9iH 

54,7«7.B(M 

1866-67 


'a8,a58,iao 

f 

ai,5H7,74a| 7.i>S!.H,112 

1.197,f»0l 

58,871,29,1 

liicrennc 


6,8a3.5r»7 

i,6avwi 

121,(137 

■4,17:1,987 

Decrease 

... 


.... 3,4.56,055 



('Iiicreasb 
Percentage, -v 

(Decrease 


.. 25'6i> 

6V., 

11-56 

7-61 







The very large increase under “ paid" letters arises from the in^ 
elusion of service covers prepaid by service Po.stage Stamps un¬ 
der the new rules for the treatment of official correspondence, 
The corre-spondence was delivered as follows;— 

Directly delivered 84'84 per cent, ... 50,032,735 

Retain^ for reissue 15'16 „ ... 8,938,556 




voi.. xH., r»»T«. 


58,971,391 















Tim Bust Ofik, 

DeU&lt iff •llMHWt : 

Sent to District Po&t Office .... .... .... ; ;|,43I,64() 

Do. to Dealt Lettei'CMfice ... ... 1,011,940 

EeniainOev disposed of i>y re-cUrection to otKer 
Offices or in deposit at till! end of tlie year ... 2’,894,970 

Total ... 8,9as,5.'50 

Ill 18fiC-(i7 tfie niiml'ior of letters, papers aunt parcels inissi-nt 
rose from .91,588 in, 18(i,5-(jtl to (>7-74.>; but the iiK^rease i.s niorw' 
nominal tlian veiil and is the result of more raliable returns. 
The nutuhor af letters returaed fironi the Dead Letter Office to, 
the Sender was 607,955 against 90.5,977 in the previous year 
and 001,848 in 18(i4.-G5. Tim iMiinber of letters reinainiHg 
iindi.sposed of at the end of the year was 1,004,88.5 against 
1,0;29,4C7 in. the previous year and l.OOihOSS in l&oi-Oo. 

The following k a comparative abstract of the sale of postage 
stamps for tl,ie lust fwir years.. 
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Allowing full weight to the effect prodimctlby the change in the 
postage Beale,, it i.s admitted that tlio sale returns do not indicate 
the same rapid development xs in the unmediately preceding 
years. This may nn doubt be in. a great measiice accounted for 
by the cmormini,s stimnlu.s given to commercial comcspondence 
in, 18(i3-()4, and to. the dcprcs,sion, following in sirhsequent years.. 
Within the last few years the charge of the Dktrki Fod Es-. 
talilishinents in Bombay and tlie North-WTistem Provinces has 
been undertaken,by tbe officers of the Postal Department. .Dur¬ 
ing th,e iiast year the con.sent of the Madras Goverirment was, 
obtained to the District Post arrangements of one Zillafr 
being placed experimentally under the control of the Post Mas- 
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tet Gehetti of MadiSs. ’riie result of the Bistrict Post opera¬ 
tions, so hs as concerns correspondence passing between it and 
the Imperial Post, is as follows 



K« 111 bets. 

1 

Peroeiitnge. | 

Sent to Distvict Post for \ 
delivery ... ... f 

4,607,280 

1 

{ lloing 7 04 per cent, of the| 

■ total munber of coveosj 
I rcceiveit fordelivorv, j 

Portion of the above re- j 
ceivwl back umltdiveivd j. 

472,613 

f Deiiig I0’12 [ler cent, ou 
the iiuniber sent to Dis- 
( Iriet Post. 

Received from District Post 

2,762,324 

j' Being 4 68 per cent, on the 
) total number of covers 
j received by General Past 
* Ottice for delivery. 


The number of offences committed bj Post Offire servants was 
87, and of these 62 cases were visited with legal punishment and 
2o were dcpartmeutally punished. The proportion of legal 
convictions is far gienler than in the preceding year and indi¬ 
cates greater care in the obtaining of evidence. The number of 
highway roblxiries fell from .ol in 1865-66 to 43. Of these 26 
against 36 were committed in Feudatory and 17 against 15 in 
British territory. 'J'he Imperial Postol Establishment numbered 
20,87.0 against 24,187. Of these einjdoyds 00 were Inspecting 
Post Masters and 1,311 Post Masters and De}mty Post Masters, 
1,346 Clerks, 3,081 Peons, aird 15,068 Road Establishment. The 
Non-Postal'Branches of the Department consisted of a single 
Bullock Train line in Bengal on the Darjeeling Road and the 
Military Van Dflk in the Punjab on tlie Lalioro ami Pc.shawur 
Road, with branches to Kohat and Mnrree. Under this head is 
also included the Passenger Service by Mail Cart and Parcel 
Van, as well as the remnant of the Dak Bearer Service, trans¬ 
ferred some years ago in all but a few districts to the control of 
District Officers The tinaucial result of the working of these 
branches was as follows:— 
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Ueceipts for 

xmsi. 

Disbursements 
for 1866-67. 

Excess of Dis* 
buraements. 

Bullock Traih 

63,336 3 7 

61,244 3 8 

7,908 0 1 

Punjab Military Van IMk ... 

4 9 

126,298 16 0 

8,936 10 3 

B&k Boareni 

1,870 10 0 

2,037 7 2 

66 13 2 

Faisenger Service by Mail 
Cart and Fared Van 

63,204 9 S 

63,204 9 6 


Total 

2.34,873 11 9 

2.51,786 3 3 

16,911 7 6 

Total for previous year 

75,621 6 1 

73,464 0 8 

2,167 5 5 


The financial results of the working of the Department may be 
seen from the following table :— 


Beccipte imtuding oflfetal Jiostiige 
Beceipts excluding iillicial postage and s! 

proceeds of serruee 'Stamps 
Disbursements 

Net revenue including official postage ai 
sale proceeds of service stamp 
Net dcticit in official jmstagc and sale pi 
ceeds of service stamp, &c., excluded 


1 

1866-67. 


I'865-66. 

Estimate 

for 

Percen* 

tage. 


12 months. 


I 


Decrease. 

. 85,67 272 
e 

65,69,317 

23-32 

Increase. 

1 35,59,268 

36,71,578 

315 

. 41,88,625 

43,95,798 

4-94 


Decrease. 

' 4,3,78,647 

21,73,519 

50-38 

1 

Increase. 

1 6,29„357 

7,24,220 

10-57 


The rules regulating the transmission of service covers by Post 
produced a large decrease in the official postage receipts. The 
receipts from private corresjiondenco increased, comjmred with 
the previous year, by Rs, 1,12,310 or 3T5 per cent. The corres¬ 
ponding increiise in the previous year was somewhat larger, l)e- 
ing Rs. 1,42,G89, or 4'17 per cent. The postage collected on 
private corre.spondeiice alone was sufficient to cover (S3 per cent, of 
the total expenditure of the Department The expenditure of 
the Department increased during the year in a grepter ratio 
(4'S)4 per cent) than the revenue from private con-espondence 
(3T5 per cent), but even with the reduced receipts from official 
correspondence, the total revenue of the Department is far in 
excess (39 per Qout) of its expenditure. Compared with the four 
previous years the progress of purely postal revenue was :— 
1853-54, last complete year of former rates ... 128 


1855-56, first complete year 
1864'65, tenth ditto 
1866-66, eleventh ditto 
1886-67, twelfth ditto 


100 

214 

222 

251 






Statistics of the Post Office of British India, /or each o f the yeats ended Zdth A 


Staiutim since, 1858. 3i3 



Exclusive uf Books and Parcels. 
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CHAPTKK XI. 

lUlLWA YH. 

Their Inlrodiirtion into Indln. 

The idea of introducing railways into India was vaguely dis- 
cussed in the Calcutta jouruals for soveriiil yeare before 1843 ;* 
but the first di.'finite and jiractical suggestion was made by Mr, 
—now Sir MarCdotiald—Sti.^jjhenson, who resigned his profe,ssion^ 
al prospects in England in that year) and proceeded to Calcutta 
with the doterniination to devote his energies to tlie establish¬ 
ment of railways on the continent of India. On the 1st of Ja^ 
unary, 1844, he published a pamphlet on the subject, together 
with a sketch-map of the principal lines on which, according to 
the best information then available, the construction of railways 
appeared likely to prove bciieticial to the country and to share* 
holders. On the retirement of Lord Ellenborough, Mr. Stephen¬ 
son addressed Mr. Wilberforee ISird, the Deputy Oovernor of 
Bengal and Governor General ad iniarm, stating that no pecu- 
niai'y aid would be required from the State, and that no conces¬ 
sion was solicited beyond the free grant of the land, and the ap¬ 
pointment of two or three official directors to consolidate the un¬ 
dertaking and to give confidence to the jmblic. Mr. Bird took up 
the question with great heartiness, ;ind it w'as energetically 
advocated by the Secretary of the Bengal Government, Mr, 
Halliday, as well as by the most influential of the local jounials. 
Mr. Stephenson w'as informed, in reply to bis communication, 
that ‘the Deputy Governor was deeply sensible of the advantages 
to be gained by the construction of railways along the priuci{)al 
lines of communication throughout the country, and was anxious 
to afford any well-considered project for that purpose his utmost 
support’ This commrirdcation, which was promidgated in the 
official Gazette, was the earliest recognition of the importance 
of the enterprise by the public authorities. Fortified by this 
encouragement, Mr. Stephenson returned to England in July, 
1844, to organise inea.surcs for the prosecution of the work. 
Goncurreutly with this moveuneut, ah effort was made by Mr. 
Chapman on the Bombay sitle to interest Government in the 
establishment of railways at that Presidency. He w'as recom¬ 
mended to submit his proposals to the India House, which 
resulted in the adoption of the Great Indian Peninsula line. 
At the same time, Mr. Andrew projected a railway in the north¬ 
west provinces of Hiudostan, and secured a large amounb of pat¬ 
ronage; but it was mainly owing to the perseverance of Mr. Ste- 

* These facts are taken (hicfly from the Qurirla’li/ li<neK for July 1868. 
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phensoii tliiit the project was cari'iei] successfully through the 
difficulties it eucouiitered in Leadenhiill-street, iiud in the mer¬ 
cantile circle in London. It tijipears that Mr. Viguolcs had 
written a paper on Indian Railways, which was in the India Of¬ 
fice many years heforo; and that Mr. (1 T. Clark had, on the 
invitiitioi) of Sir George Arthur, visited Bombay in 1813 in view 
to the introiluction of Riiilways. Mi. Clark’s scheme coale.sced 
with that of Mr. Chapman. 

It soon hcc.amc evident that, without ,a direct gtiarantee from 
the State, the e.staldisliment of railroads in India was altogether 
hopeless. Thu Court of Directors delerndiicd to .semi out 
au able eugiueor to 'conduct investigations on tbo spot. The 
office was refused by several men of emhieuce in the profession, 
one of whom, however, con.smited to uuderta.kc it for 10,000^. a 
year and a baronetcy. Mr. Simms vvjis at length selected, and 
ju'occcdcd to Calcutta in 18t.), iii coin[)any with Mr. Stephenson 
and a small staff. After a careful survey of the country, Mr. 
Simms recoiinncuded tha,t a line .should he laid down from Cal¬ 
cutta to Delhi, a distance of a thousand miles, the cost of which 
he estimated at l.o.OOO/. a mile, inclusive of the expense of con- 
strticting and .stocking it. When the report came before the Sn- 
jjreine Council, three of its menibers,SirHcrliertMaddock,Mr. Mil- 
lett, and Mr, Cameron, proposed to limit the aid of the State to the 
tree gilt of the land ; hut Lord Hardiiige, then at the head of the 
Government, recorded it as his opinion, that while it was the great¬ 
est boon we could confer on India, it wmdd be prep(jstenuis to 
suppose that the simiile grant of the laud, the I'alue of which, at 
the rate of :2U()f a mile, would not exceed 20(),''l)0/„ would he suf¬ 
ficient to ixltracf filteeu millions of British cajiital to India.; and 
he proposed to add to it a suhsidy of fOOOt a mile. The Csiurt 
of Director.s, projtoseil at once to grant, in addition to. the land, a 
guarantee of four per cent, on five millious. This was tlie com¬ 
mencement of t,ha,l system of guarantees which Ls one of tin* most 
important events in the history of tlie British empire in thediast., 
The guarantee had to be raised to five per cent, and the contracts 
with the East Indian and the Great Indian Peninsula Com¬ 
panies were signed in Augu.st, Ifft!). At .Bombay the Court li- 
naited the line to twenty-six mili.'s, and at Calcutta to forty 
and it required all .Lord Dalliousic’s importunity to seciiic per¬ 
mission to carry it first to Burdwau and then to the collieries,, 
a distance of only a hundred and twenty miles from Calcutta. 
The two Companies, after having obtained possession of the land, 
applied heartily to the task before them, and vied with each 
o.th.cr for tlie honour of beiuff foremost in the race. The laurel 
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was woii by Bombay. The first train ever seen in India started 
with passengers from that town on the 18th November, 1852. 
It. was not till four months after tliat the East India Railway 
Company was able to start its first train to Burdwan. 

After this the Court was besieged by applications for fresh 
guarantees at the three Presidencies, and resolved to refer 
the whole subject to the Supreme Government in Calcutta- 
Lord Dalhousie, who was then Governor General, wrote his 
famous Minute on the subject on 20th April 1853. During the 
height of the railway mania in England he had occupied the post 
of President of the Board of Tnule, and had thus acquired a mi¬ 
nute and accuiutc luiowlcdge of the principles which ought to 
regulate the construction and management of railwa.y.s, and of the 
errors which were to be avoided. He conceived that his present 
business w.as to advise the Honourable Court as to tho.sc great 
trunk lines which were of primary importance, not only as being 
most immediately required, but as forming the main channel 
which future lines shotdd bo able to take advantage of. For the 
Bengal Presidency be recommended the line from Calcutta along 
the valley of the Ganges to Delhi, and then on to the Siitlcgo and 
through the Punjab to Attock on the Indus, within fifty miles of 
our extreme western boundary. considered that this line 
would infinit ly diminish the risks, if ihsks there were, which were 
involved in the (jxtension of our frontier to a distance of fifteen 
hundred miles from the capital. Touching every important mil¬ 
itary station from Calcutta to the Sutlege, and wmnecting every 
depot with the arsenal in Fort William, it would enable the Go¬ 
vernment to assemhle on the frontier, if threatened, an amount ol' 
men and materials of war sufficient to dual with every emergency, 
and within a period measured by days and not by months. The 
course prescriljed for this line, he remarked, would likewise l)e 
the best which could be selected for the interests of trade and the 
social advantages of that jwrtion of India. A second line which 
ho counselled was to run south from Agra through Baroda to 
Bomkay, and thus connect that Presidency with the North-West 
Provinces. He considered it of great importance that regiments 
arriving from England, instead of landing in Calcutto, and having 
their introduction to an Indian climate in those di.stricts where 
it was the worst, might be landed at Bombay and conveyed by 
this rail to such stations in the north-west as might be most suit¬ 
able for healtli. He anticipated a period when the rail through 
Egypt would be completed, and a passage through it for our 
troop conceded by the Viceroy. ‘A regiment might then leave 
England after the heat of summer was over, and be quartered be- 
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foiv. Ohriatmas on tlio. banks of (lie Sutlege williout any exposure 
on its wa 3 ', and with four months before it of tlie finest, diniato 
under the sun.’ 'J'he. object of the tliroc lines he proposed for 
the Presidency of Bombay was to connect that port, tlic nearest 
to Europe, with Hiudoostan in the north, with Madras in tiu; 
south, anil with Calcutta in the east. For the Madias Presidency 
ho laid down one line across the peninsula to the o])posito coast, 
aiid another to the north-west to unite with the south-east line 
IVom Bomba}'. 

Having thus mapped nut a system of trunk railways for the 
continent, of India, Lord Dalhousie jiroceeded to observe, with re¬ 
gard to their construction, that the true princijile, to be ailojitcd 
was to enlist private enterprise, through the a.gency of companies, 
directly, but not vexaiioiisly, conti'olled by the (lovernmcnt of 
the countrv, act ing for the. inleresl.s of the public. ‘'I’his,’he 
said. ‘ was the jirinciiile I'or which I contended .several years ago, 
'when closely connected with that branch of public works. I nuiv 
venture without arrogance to sa.y that if that principle lm.d been 
then more fully recognised, the proprietors of railway jiropert.y in 
Kngland and the suffering public would have been in a better 
condition now than they a))])ear to be.’ 

The Homo Government during the next ten years extended the. 
guarantee, on eight line.s, to sixty million.s. But to the subse- 
ipient a,pplications which wore made for the .snjiport of new un- 
derl,akings, both Lord Elgin and iSir Glniiies Wood re]ilicd that 
the Government had come to the determination to close the .sys¬ 
tem of guarantiees, and that the future ,'issista.nce of the State, 
would be limited to the gTa.nt of the land and a subvention of 
l,(t00f. a mill.'. This concession failed to attract, capiital; and, af¬ 
ter four year.s, the 4lovernment. was driven back to the policy ot 
guarantees, and the Oude and Rohilcund Railway was added to 
the list, with a guaranteed ea.]iital of five millions. On the 
llith January IHtiS, moreovi'r. Sir Staft’ord Northcotc, in a. 
despatch to the Governor-General, stated that ‘ The present 
was regarded as a fitting time for taking a comprehensive view 
of our railw'ay policy, past and future, for reviewing what has 
been a,lready' done, and for endeavouring to establish principles 
on which wo may proceed hereafter.’ In allusion to the two 
classes under w'hich future railways should he arranged, the com¬ 
mercial and the political, he expressed his opinion,.—‘ 'Fhat tin* 
guarantee system was ujxm the whole best ada,ptod for the ex¬ 
tension of the commercial, while direct Government agency 
might be preferable for the political lines.’ On the receijit of 
this despatch, 8ir .John Lawrence invited the local Governments 
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I u report upon the lines of railway which they considered it de¬ 
sirable to construct, in order to secure such a review of all pos¬ 
sible lines as might ‘ enable the Government of India and the 
Secretary of State to make a selection of those particular lines 
which were most needed, and which most commended themselves 
for early construction.’ This is the second stage in the progress 
of the Indian railway system. The trunk lines, recommended 
in the finst instance by Lord Dalhousio fifteen years ago, being 
now on the eve of completion, the Government of India is about 
to enter on the consideration of his second proposal regarding 
those departmental and subsidiary lines which were to ‘ take ad¬ 
vantage of the main channels’ he delineated. 

Indian Itailways l'oii(ra»(rd wiili those of Ofher 
Couutrieo. 

The following toble exhibits the progress of Railways in 
India compared with other parts of the world, as also the mile¬ 
age open compared with area and population 
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It. was not till 1845 tljat the projeotion of Iliiilway coinmuni- 
catioiis received any great imjietus in any part of the world. Jn 
France this did not occur till 1852, ainl it is .since the Orimeai' 
war that Ru.ssia has turned her attention to the matter in earn¬ 
est. Considering the distiincc of India from the base of supply ot 
tlie .staff’, materials, and .stores; the climatic liiudmnccs to speedy 
execution; the convulsion of 1857 ; the fact that each mile ha.s 
recpiired the freight of a separate vc.ssel and filamt (KK) tons of 
materials from Europe, and that o)ie per cent, of the ve.ssels so 
employed has Ixaoi lost; that the co.st of freight and insurance 
has averaged about 4t( jier cent, of the value of the materials 
imported, or about £1,001) per mile ; ami, finally, that the works 
have been carried out, not under the immediate .supervision of 
a.n active and responsible direction, but by a paid agency under 
the control (fre([uently regarded as antagonistic) of Covernnient 
officials, the general average rate of progress and of cost compares 
fairly with Europe. Sotting off the contributions of the Stale 
in tile way of land and e.xeliange against, tlm freight and insur. 
aiice of materials from Europe to India, tin' cost will averagi' 
£1(1,500 a mile, notwithstanding the excessive co.st of the East 
Indian Railway in Bengal, and of the Bombay, Baroda and Cen 
tral India, the Calcutta and South Eastern a.nd the Sindh lines. 
The average cost of lines constructed since 1848 has lieeu iii 
England £14,550, in Scotland £7,244, and in Ireland £7,o08 pei’ 
mile, blit in England a double line of rails is more frequent. 

It will bo convenient to. sum up briefly tlie chief paiti- 
oulars concerning the trunk Railways of India carried out 
under the guarantee system. They aggregate about 5,000 miles 
in length. They were commenced experimentally in 1850, hut 
not on a large scale till 1855, and some of them were not begun 
till 1803-64. They will be opened throughout in 1870. The 
rate of pi'ogress since 1865 will have averaged 300 miles opened 
yearly. The average cost will be £16,500 per mile. The total 
capital outlay will be £81,000,000, of which 30 millions will 
have been spent in England and 51 millions in India. The ac¬ 
tual outlay of the State will be £7,628,000, or £1,540 per mile, 
viz.:—Control, £100; land, £500 ; and loss by exchange, £940 
per mile. *The gro.ss advances by the State on account of 
interest on capital will he about £30,500,000. *The net ad¬ 
vances, after deducting the profits realised on open lines 
within the period, will he about £14,000,000, a sum equal to 
about one-sixth of the capital, or about £2,840 per mile. 

• Those sums are exaggerated, it is believed, by the interest on the large 
snms deposited by the Companies in excess of their immediate wants. 
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'I’lio deht to too Stato on accotmt of accuinulatcii simple inter¬ 
est on the iwlvancos will l)o aUout Xf.ooO.OOO, or £880 ]ter mill.'. 
;i,nd too yearly cliargo on account of simple iiitercHt oil tlio advanc- 
. es will be £700,000, The Btate will probably bavo to meet the 
interest on onlj' millions of the total capital in 18()!). The out¬ 
lay of capital was a ma.vinmm in 1860, when it amounted (o 
about 71 millions. In 18(i(i the outlay again apjiroachcd this sum. 
The sum advtmceil by the State on account of guaranteed inter¬ 
est, loss net receipts, was a maximum in 180;) and .18(.!+, and 
a,mount<!d to about If millions in each year. Tlie profits on two 
of the lines, the East Indian and (beat Indian I’enin.sula, ex¬ 
ceeded the guarantee in the first, half of LStili. The pecuniary 
benefits derived by the State are— 


M). 'J’he gain by exchange on the jirolits. 

(2). The transport of the mails free, 

>lj. „ of troops and stores at reduced mtes. 

Tlie gain hy excliange has been c.alcnlaled to lie an .aimnai 
profit t,o the State, on the whole ca.pital, of one-teiilh of (he 
sharelioldcrs’ iirotits. Tims, when the latter are .'i jier cent... the 
protits to the Stitte would be 1 jier cent, on 81 ndllioiis, oriiboiil 
.£80 ]ier mile of the tvlmle sy.stem. The trail,s|iort of tlie mails 
free, and of troo]is, de., at specitil rates, w;is estimated to have 
.sa.veil the Stale £200,1)00 in 181)41; or a little less than two-fifths 
per cent,, of the capital e.xpended tip to the end of tliat year 
Hogtirding it in another way, (lie average saving per mile of 
Railway open was .£44 for mails and £.'U for troops and stores, 
or ,£7.a for lioth. Omitting the lines whieh ha\ e lieon c.xeep- 
tioiially costly, the averago cost of (he iiresenl .sy.stem with 
a single line of rails lias heeu £13,000 per mite. Itodiieing 
this by 15 ]ier cent, the co.st of future onliiiarv lines niigbt 
be reckoned at £11,000 per mile, and the (Joverumciit, or 
an uncontrolled (lompany acting with the energy of private 
e.nt.crjirise, might const.niet them fm that sum. It would 
ho safer to assume that they may lie constructed for .£12,000 
per mile, on an average, under a modified guarantee, the 
I'ormation lining for a donlile line, as at ]ireseiit, . On this 
!i..ssimiption tlie co.st, excluding any coutrihnl.ioii by the Sta(,e in 
I he way of exchange, would be £12,()00 ; incliuliug interest dur¬ 
ing construction, £14,100; including cost of land, £14,000, 'I’he 
cost of laying down a 'second line of rails may be taken af 
X.'i.OOO a mile-. 
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I’Oktnon »n<l l*'ro8-rriii) darins IH69. 

Tlie lengtli of lino over all flio Railways open for hafllo on 
the 30th April 18(18 was 3,94‘i3 miles. Of this 349 miles had 
been opeiUHl during the year. The additions ’.vere i2o miles on 
the Jubbulpore branch of the Ea.st Indian line opencil on the 
1st June; 29 miles of the (Jreat Indian Peninsula Railway to 
Nagporo, connecting tlu! cotton di,striet,s of toutral India with 
the main line, opened 27th February ; 27 niile.s of the Delhi line 
from Oh.weabad to Mcierut opened 18th April; another Kci^tion 
of equal length on the same line betwcsui the Beas and IJmritsnr 
(inisiieil in November and 41 milo.s of the (Ireat Southern Rail¬ 
way to the Errodc! juiJc9ioij of the Madra.s Ibuhvay coniplcded on 
the 1 st Jajiuary ;— 
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The contract conceded to the ludian Branch Jiailway Coin- 
pany guaranteeing interest at the rate of five per cent per annum 
foi 999 years upon 4,000,000/. or such further sum as may be 
raised with the consent of the Secretary of State, was execut¬ 
ed in August 1807. The title of the company was changed 
from the “ Indian Branch" to the “ Oudh and Rohilcuud" Bail- 
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way Oonipany. Some of the works on the Great Indian Pen¬ 
insula Railway, instead of advancing', retrogressed during the 
year. On the I9th July the great viaduct on the Bhore 
Ghat incline, consisting ofeigbt arches of oO feet span each, sud¬ 
denly collapsed. Mr. Berkeley, the consulting engineer, was 
despatched from England to devise means for putting the Rail¬ 
way in a perfect .state of repair without interfering with the 
traffic. These failures wore found to ho duo to the faulty 
character of the masonry resulting from an unwise economy, 
imperfection of design, improper adaptation of the materials 
of the country to the purpo.ses for which they wore intended 
or lax superintendence. Tlie only other raihvay undertaking 
under Government, was the tramwa,y from Arconum to Conje- 
veram, the dividends of which Company Government guaranteed 
to make >ip to 3 per cent, per annum on the paid tip o,apita1 
of 100,000?. Tlie line was liS| miles long and an extension to Uud- 
dalore was in contemplation. 

(JapitaJ .—Upwards of 0,000,000?. was added to the capital 
accounts of the companies during the yi^ar, making the whole 
amount rai.sod for railways in India 70,570,010?. Of this 
60,048,871?. consisted of shares or stock, and 10,530,145?. of 
dehenturc.s. The total expenditure on the railways had reached 
75,071,1150?. on the 31st March. The exjieuditure during 1807 
was 7,021,000?., of which upwards of 4,045,584?. was spent 
in England for jicniianout way, materials, locomotives, and stores, 
for this country. This was the larg<^st expenditure which had 
been incurred in any one year in England. The estimat¬ 
ed expenditure for 1808 is 0,077,000?., of which 1,001,000?. 
will ho required in England and 4,106,000?. in India. The 
75,000,000?. given as the amount already expended does not, how¬ 
ever, represent the wdiole cost of the undertakings. It shows only 
what the railway conqianies had paid. In addition Government 
had granted all the land, the value of which could not be taken at 
less than 2,500,000/. And calculating the lass by Railway ex¬ 
change the Government has contributed about 8 per cent, to the 
capital expendoil in India. The actual cost of tlie Railways is 
thus raised from 75 to 81 millions. The mileage did not bear any 
relative proportion to the expenditure, as was particularly exemp¬ 
lified in the years 1859 and 1862. In the former year 74 miles 
were opened, and 7,000,000?. were expended; in the latter 747 
miles were opened, and 5,800,000?. only expended. The total 
amount withdrawn from the capital of each company up to 
the 31st March 1868 for expenditure was as follows,—on the 
main line of the East Indian Railway, 25,952,633?. and the 
Jtibhulpore hrauch, 2,400.864?.; the Great Indian Peninsnla, 
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17,614,586^.; the main line of the Madras Railway, 6,340,890^. 
and the Bellary line, 2',44a,072/.; the Soinde Railway, 2,111,073^.; 
the Indus Flotilla, 577,052/.; the Punjah Railway, 2,618,391/.; the 
Bclhi Railway, 3,129,145/.; the Bombay, Baroda and (lentriil In¬ 
dia Railway, 7,206,126/.; the Eastern Bengal, 2,336,286/.; the 
Calcutta .and South Eastern, 615,242/.; tlie Groat Scuithern, 
1,354,077/. and the Oiidh and Roliilciind Railw.ay, 361,319/. 
in.aking a grand total withdrawal from cajiital for expenditure of 
75,071,656/. 'J’he net advance e-xceedod the actual expenditure by 
570,220/. The expenditure in 1867 on the different Hues i.s detail¬ 
ed as follows:—Ea.st Indian, 2,086,217/.; Great Indian Peninsula, 
2,183,026/.; Madr.as, 6,19,825/.; Scinde, 95,346/.; Indus llotilla, 
37,092/.; Punjab, 114,773/.; Delhi, 1,007,059/.; Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India, 388,2 '.3/.; Eastern Bengal, 326,698/.; Calcutta 
and .South Ea.s(ern, 24,343/.; Gre.at Southern^ 118,398/.; and 
Oudh and Rohilcund, 23,930/. making a grand total of 
7,024,960/. 

The mode in which the expenditure was divided among the 
works of each railway wall be .seen from the following table:— 
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Indian railways are no exception to the rule that expenditure 
always exceeds estimates. In some cases the cost ha,s been Ihiee 
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pr lour limes groatcr than was expected. In others tlie excess has 
been very small c,specially on the Mailras lines. The expenditure oji 
the East Indian (including the losses occasioned by the Mutiny) 
fiverages about 22,'i00/. per mile ; some portions cost upwards of 
30,000/., including double lines; sopie less than 15,000/. The 
expenditure on the Bombay and Baroda averages about the 
same ; that on the Scinde will be fibout 20,000/, The Madras, on 
the other hand, has cost only about 12,000/. a mile; the Great 
Southern 10,000/., finil the lino between Oawnpore and Lucknow 
under 7,000/. a nailc- Tl>e loans raised on debentures amounted 
to 10,4.58,51!.';/. as compared with 10,322,460/. of the previous year, 
Revenue mid Trafic .—The not revenue amounted to 2,337,300/. 
a.nd the sum paid for guaranteed interest on the whole capital, both 
Ipr the open apd unopen lines, was 3,170,095/. Ip the previous 
year these 'sums were respectively 2,304,.534/, and 2,930,672/, The 
net a.mount advanced l>y Govru'nment for guaranteed interest, 
after deducting the half excess profits of the East Indian and the 
Great Indian Pouinsnia llailways, -wps accordingly 842,222/, 
1806-07, and 032,138/, in 1805-00. Tho total receipts for 
the year 1800-07 were 4,878,527/. of which 1,378,779/., was 
obtained from passengers, anil 3,499,748/., from goods. In the 
previous year the total receipts were 4,537,235/.; 1,278,580/, 
being from passenger.s, and 3,258,055/. from goods. The net 
receipts from each compatty weire a.s follows;—East Indian, 
1,172,693/.; Great Indian Peninsular, 03.'i04,5/.; Madras S. W, 
and N. W. lines, 201,057/,; Bi.mhay, Baroda and Gcutral India 
124,078/.; Scinde, 22,150/.; Punj:d), 20,532/.; Eastern Bengal, 
71 , 999 /.; Oudh and Ilohilcund for nine w'eeks only, 1,500/.; 
Great Southern of India, 80,240/. The nundier of passengers 
increased from 12,807,000 in 1805-00 to 13,740,3.54 in 1806-67 ; 
and the gross receipts from passengers ip the two years front 
1,278,580/. to 1,376,812/., and froni goods, 3,091,723/. to 
3,320,607/. respectively. The, tobd good.s t raffic carried over all 
the lines iimounted to 989,017 tons including the, weight of live 
stock. The inunber of trains run wa-, 111,08() of which 29,0664 
were mixed trains and tlie nuinhir of ipiles travelled, on all 
lines was 10,980,338J. 'J'he average niileagc reicipts from all 
sources varied from 2'85 shillings on the (lalciitta and So.uth 
Eastern li'u; tiv 10'77 shillings 0.11 the (.Jrcat Indian Peninsula 
and 10’95 shillings on the Bondtay, Bhi'oda apd Central India. 
The average inileagi-i receipts from all .sources oji tho Grand 
Trnuk Railway of Canada in 1866 was 5'66, shillings and in 1865 
omiirll the railways in Brilaiu, 5T2 shillings, 

Ifhc detailed traffic results in India, will loo clearly .seen fropi the 
following table 
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Progress of each Railway .—During 18G7 the East Indian Rail¬ 
way’s branch to Jubbulpore, 225 miles, was opened making the 
open line 1,35G miles in length. The only jwrtion of the East 
Indian line which remained to bo finished, irrespective of doubl¬ 
ing, was tlie Chord line. In connection with that branch Mr. 
A. M. llendel,’ the Company’s consulting engineer, was deputed to. 
India to make a personal inspection of the works with a view 
to limiting the demands on capital and elicicking the incre.TS- 
ed expenditure. The Great Indian Peninsula Railway, in conse¬ 
quence of the break down of bridges, was pemitted to apply all 
the profits of the fir.st half of the year to repair the works 
and all further outlay was charged to capital. Little progres.s 
was effected on the Madras Company’s lines. The traffic 
steadily improved notwithstanding the dciiressing state of trade. 
The expenses of infiintennnce and working bore evidence of the 
good and economical managoment which have generally distin¬ 
guished that Comp.'iny. 'The Bombay and Baroda Company’s, 
works on the island of Bombay and on the Saburmuttec bridge 
advanced during the year, but the discus,siou regarding the re.s- 
pective suitability of Moody Buy and Cidaba for a Railway ter¬ 
minus retarded the former. The tvorks in the vicinity of the 
Nerbudda again suffered from heavy flooils and the traffic was 
interrupted iur a few wcek.s. 'The commercial dcpre,ssion of the 
Presidency and the comjx'tition of sca-hoats affected the traffic- 
on the Scindo Railway. The bridges and culverts washed away 
the previous year wore replaced and the line placed in a sound 
condition. ’The traffic improved, but the short length of the line 
and its high cost counteracted its paying powers. The suit 
of Bray vs. the Scinde Comj)any, commenced nearly eight 
years ago, still continued and c.xpcnses to the amount of 27,000h 
had already been incurred by the eomjiany. The Indus Flotil¬ 
la w'as augmented by 4 new steamers and the Floating dock 
for Kotreo was finished and sent out. The flotilla con¬ 
sisted of 16 steamers, including three tugs and 27 barges. 
The length of the Punjab lino was reduced from 253 to 24G 
miles, in consequence of an alteration in the route of the branch 
from Multan to the Indus rendered necessary by the cutting 
away of the river bank. The traffic was developing very slowly, 
and the expenses boro a high proportion to the receipts. The 
traffic for the most part was of a local character. Fifty-four 
mOes out of the 320 which constitute the Delhi railway, were 
open during the year; one section of 28 miles at the Delhi end, 
between Meerut and Ghazeeabad, where the junction is formed 
with the East Indian Railway, and one of 26 miles at the Urn- 
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rltsir extremity, exteiKliug irom that place fe the river Beas. 
The works ou the remaining portion of the line were proceed¬ 
ing satisfactorily, and some of the bridges W'orc advancing to¬ 
wards completion. The traffic had been very limited, and ou 
the Meenit and Delhi .section was for a short time interrupted 
by damage done to the works by the severe Hoods oi' last season. 
The extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway to Goalundo was 
being vigorously prosecuted. Floods causc<l considerable damage to 
some of the open portions of the lino, and the traffic was inter¬ 
rupted for a fewT weeks. The Calcutta and South Eastern line 
wa.s transferred froifi the Compiuiy to Government, the dividend 
of the shareholders Ireing imperilled by the continued deficits 
in the revenue. The capital was returned to the shareholders 
on the 1st April ISBiS without deduction and with interest 
up to that date. The Gi'eat Southern Railway Company’s ex¬ 
tension to Errode, where a junction i.s formed with the Mad¬ 
ras railway, was opened for tiuffic on )at January 1808. Its total 
length, from Negajiatum to Errode, was lOO^ inilos, and it had 
been constructed for the .same moderate cost as the first portion, 
viz., about 10,0001. per mile. Surveys were being made, with 
the view to its further extension in a southerly direction to the 
port of Tuticorin. The proceedings of the Oudh and Rohilcund , 
Railway wore almost purely preliminary. 

Railway .SYujf;—The European and East Indian staff em¬ 
ployed on all thelln.es, except those on the Bombay side, number¬ 
ed'3,0,61, of whom 101 were employed in the Agents’Depart¬ 
ments, 52 in the Account Departments, 45 in the Audit Depart¬ 
ments’ 9 in Printing and Stationery Offices, 89 in Store Depart¬ 
ments’ 820 in the Traffic, 802 in the Engineering, 179 in the 
Carriage and 'Waggon, 1,228 in the Locomotive and 100 in the 
Teleoraph Departments. The Native employes aggregated 30,048 
making a total of 39,099 Railway servants on the non-Bombay 
lines. The casualties among Europeans during the half-yearendmg 
June 30, 1807, were 3,283 and among Ejist Indians 1,524. The 
East Indian Railway Company established a Savings Bank 
for the use of its servants in which 343 depositors had placed 
sums amounting to 78,7491. 

Accwlei*.—During 1807 there were several severe acci¬ 
dents. On the 20th June a terrible one occurred on the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway at Numborah, 10 miles from 
Bhosawul and 288 miles from Bombay. An extraordina¬ 
ry flood had undermined an embankment, and made a fis¬ 
sure in it. shortly' before a train came up. The engine 
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jMissetl over tlie gap, over which the rails hnd remained; hut the 
train, consisting of one first, two second, and three third class car¬ 
riages, went into the abyss. Eleven people were killed and 
twenty injured. Another occurred on the same line on the 29th 
August, two or three miles from Lauowlie aliove the Bhore GhA.t 
incline. It wo-s craused by a runaway engine coming into collision 
With it paas(!Uger tniin. Mr. Howard, the Director of Public In- 
Btniction, wa.s killed on the spot. Several people were injur- 
t'd. T.welvc pass( tigei'.s were killed and 2.5 injured on all the lines 
front causes beyond their control; G were killed and 8 injured by 
their own misconduct and incaution; 18 Raihvay men were killed 
by irtiCcidcnt .and 48 injured, and 78 were killed and 94 injured from 
their own misconduct or carele.ssuess ; 2 persons were killed mid 
one injured at crossings and 4(i (re.spassei's were killed and 13 in¬ 
jured. Twenty-i.'ight por.son,s w<wo killfil .and 20 were injured 
from miseellanoiius eauscs. 


3 ho amount of fuel sent from England is shown below, A pa¬ 
tent fuel was tried, and the reports were favourable as to its suit¬ 
ableness for locomotive purposes. The cost of coal at Boinbay 
was very much enhanced. Australian coal was supplied at Bom¬ 
bay at 50s. a ton :— 
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No goal was sent out 1)y this Company during the 
year, a plentiful supply having heen provided 
the year before. 'J'he Company has a contract 
for 10,000 tons of Australian coal, but no ship 
had arrived at the close of 1867. ; 
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Jfew ProJeclD. 

TKc following now projects have teen brought under notice, 
viz.; a continuation of the present line from Bombay, vid Surat 
and Baroda, to Delhi and Agra, and a branch also to Kattiawar ; 
a line along the valley of the Indus to connect the present 
Scinde Railway at Kotree with tlio Punjab line at Mooltan ; a 
line from Lahore to the North-west frontier at Peshawur; an 
extension of the Eastern Bengal Railway to Daijeeling on the 
one side, and Assam on the other; the extension of the Mmlras 
Riulwiry to connect its south-we.st line with Cochin as a western 
terminus; the carrying out of the original design for the Great 
Southern Raihvay by extending it from Caroor or Trichinopoly 
tlirougli Madura or Tinnevelly to Tuticorin; a third line to con¬ 
nect, the North-ea,st and Soutli-ea.st lines of the Groat Indian 
Peninsula Railway ; the construction of a bridge over thoHoogh- 
ly at Calcutta, connecting the East Indian and the Eastern Ben¬ 
gal Railways, and a Railway from Rangoon to Prome. 


(UiArniR XII. 

rilK AlOIY AAD AIAIUXII 

Slrensth. 

The fjfedio/ .sti'ciigl.h of the Army in India a.s it stood on the 
1st April 18(17 was U)t),!).57 ; of this number 04,1 (ID w'ero Euro¬ 
peans* and 120,848 were Native.s. The military force of Bengal 

' A Parliamentary return shows the numbers, officers and men, serving in 
the British Army in the last nine years. In 1859 the numirer of the regu¬ 
lar army—cavalry, infantry, artillery, engineers, sappers, and miners—-was 
218,4-17, and the Militia, Volunteers, and enrolled pensioners brought the total 
up to .849,124. In 18C0 the regular array increaseil to 228,791, and the large 
addition to the Vednuteer force brought the total nnmhur up to 408,511. In 
ISCl the regular army mimhored 227,911.5, and a further addition to the Volun¬ 
teers brought the total to 483,672. In 1862 the numbers wore 215,879 nnd 
512,245 : in 1863, 222,688 .and .527,211; in 1864, 215,975 and 530,().5S ; in 1865, 
213,012 and 523,391 ; in 1866, 204,614 and 514,080 ; in 1867, 201,396 regular 
army and 518,770 total, including Militia, Volunteers and enrolled pensioners. 
The Volunteers were 14,081 in !S.59, 133,.842 in 1800, 170,571 in 1861. 
173,318 in 1862, 178,260 in 1803, 186,334 in 1804, 194,430 in 1865, 197,511 in 
1866, 204,029 in 1867, The distribution of the regular »rmy in 1859 was— 
66,921 at home ; .89,566 in the colonies ; 111,96f) in India—total, 218,447. In 
18(57, 89,198 at home ; 48,280 in tlig colonies ; 63,918 in Jiidia—total, 201,.896. 
The amount voted for all these services was 13,532,776/. in '859 ; 15,356,781/. 
in 1860; 16,003,.572/. in 1861 ; ^6,fl60,.^50/. in 1862; 15,469,237/. in 1863; 
14,814,088/. in 1864 ; 14,348,447/. in 1805; 11,388,479/. in 1866. 

Vw.. XlI,,rAnTlV. - I 
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amounted to 105,505 men; of Madras to 47,654; and of Jtombay 
to 37,798 men. The total strength of the army in British In¬ 
dia during the year 1866 consisted of 66,814 Europeans, and 
117,095 natives. The staff and staff corps consisted of 1,866 
Europeans; the Engineers, sappers, and miners, of 373 Euro¬ 
peans and 2,794 natives; the Artillery, horse and foot, of 12,299 
Europeans and 1,891 natives; the Cavalry, of 6,050 Europeans 
and 18,779 natives; the Infantry of 45,916 Europeans and 93,631 
natives; and the invalids, vetcranis, and warrant officers, of 810 
Europeans; the medical establishment being included in each 
arm of the service. Of the.se total numbers 38,992 Europeans 
and 43,394 natives wore stationed in Bengal, 14,184 Europeans 
and 46,436 natives in Madras, and 13,038 Europeans and 27,266 
natives in Bombay, those stationed in the North-West Pro¬ 
vinces and Punjab being included in the Presidency of 
Bengal. The following statement e.xhibits the sichness and 
mortality among European and Native troops in British In¬ 
dia during the year ended 3Lst December 1806, as compared 
with the similar period of 1865. The contrast appears very fa¬ 
vourable, inasmuch as fewer Europeans wore received into the 
hospitals, and there was a decrease in the number of deaths dur¬ 
ing the past year. Among the Native troops also, while the 
average strength was greater, yet the number of those admitted 
into hospitals, and of tho.se who died, was considerably less than 
in the previous year. 


Europeans. 

18G5. 

1860. 

Average strength 

Admissions into hospital 

Deaths ... • ... 

Invalided ... 

64,405 

102,619 

1,.585 

2,804 

59,941 

83,128 

1,074 

2,128 

Natives. 

Average strength 

Admissions into hospital 

Deaths 

Invalided ,,, 

94,386 

116,066 

1,866 

2,108 

99,036 

104,666 

1,146 

1,778 
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An important source of expense is to be found in the consti¬ 
tution of the Staff Corps, in which, owing to the gradually in¬ 
creasing proportion of the higher grades, the cost is becomiiig 
larger every year. The following Statement exhibits the pro¬ 
gressive change in the proportions of the several grades since 
from the commencement of the organization of the Corps the 
year following;— 

StatemerU, shffwiwj the Nmnhr of Officers of each Grade in the Staff 
Corps of the Three Presidencies on the \st January of the under- 
mentioned Years. 
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/ Lieutenant Coloiicil.s 
) Mnjoi's ... 

Captains. 

( Lieuieiuiiits 

15 

170 

297 

210 

0 

92 

170 

95 

10 

51 

121 

101 

31 

313 

588 

400 

Its. 

Total 

092 

303 

283 

1,338 

64,54,550 

i / Lieutenant Colonels 

| j Majors. 

1 aaptaius. 

(Lieutenants 

15 

182 

294 

199 

7 

lOG 

174 

89 

10 

73 

119 

101 

32 

361 

587 

389 


Total 

090 

370 

303 

1,369 

67,83,092 

/ Lieutenant Colonels 

Ij^gjMajora. 

\ (Japtains ... 
Lieutenauts 

43 

193 

270 

168 

35 

100 

100 

51 

24 

64 

121 

86 

102 

357 

551 

305 


Total 

674 

346 

295 

1,315 

70,58,580 
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1865, 

Lieutenant Colonels 
Majors ... 

Captains ... 
Lieutenants 

53 : 44 

219 ■ 105 
237 > 154 

164 : 68 

28 

69 

129 

133 

125 

393 

520 

365 

fls. 


Total 

673 i 371 

359 

1,403 

75,87,309 


' Lientenanb Colonels 

71 : .55 

38 

164 


18G0 

Majors ... 

240 i 113 

68 

421 



Captains ... 

216 1 1.55 

134 

506 



.Lieutenants 

190 j 77 

130 

397 



Total 

717 1 400 

370 

1,487 

82,09,440 


The proportion of field officers to captains atnl su\)alteriis has 
risen in four years from 34§ to 641 per cent., and the cost of the 
Corps has increased by more tlian ]7| lakhs of rupees, and this 
must go oii increasing annually. The full effect is not yet mani¬ 
fested in the Estimates, as the increa.se is compensated by the 
reduction in the number of officers on the (Jeneral List, includ¬ 
ing those on the old cadres, -who are gradually being absorbed, 
but when those are all gone, and the places of those employed 
arc taken by staff corps officers, the cost of an unlimited propor¬ 
tion of field officers must be seriously felt. 

The following Tabular Statements exhibit the gradual de¬ 
crease in the number of Local and General List Officers, during 
the years from the beginning of ] 862 to 1866, in the two Arms 
of Infantry and Cavalry. It amounted to 667 officers, at a cost, 
taking their Indian pay and allowances, of 17,92,181 rupees:— 
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Statement, shoteing the Number ofOeneral Li$l Cavalry OtHcers, incladinp the Cadi'es of Old 
Corps, in the three Preeidenciee, on the !»«/anuary of the awlermefitioned Years : 
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Lieutenant Colonels 

6 

4 

3 

13 



Majors ... • ... 

4 

4 

. 3 

11 


liiC2i 

Captains 

40 

.35 

18 

93 



Lieutenants... 

61 

40 

24 

125 


i 

Comets 

7 

5 

4 

16 



Total ... 

118 

88 

r >2 

258 

15,39,022 
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0 

6 

2 
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Majors 

4 

4 
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11 
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Ca|itains 

40 

43 

16 
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Lieutenants... 

61 

51 

21 
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Cornets . 
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2 
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'lotal ... 

118 
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44 
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15,78,373 
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42 

17 
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Lieutenants... 

60 

48 

29 
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^ [ Cornets . 
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1 
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97 

43 
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15,20,908 
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Captains 

42 

46 

18 
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Lieutenants. 

50 

27 

20 

97 



Comets . 







Total. 

107 

83 

43 
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15,2.5,058 
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45 

20 
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40 

27 
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41 
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14,69,710 
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i8<rtf«w€»(, thovfhg the Number cf General Liet li^antry OJUert, including the Cadrea of Old 
Corpa in the Three Pneideneiet, on'the latjanuarg ^the wndermentinned Teara. 
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and 499 were doing general duty. When tliese are all ateorbed, 
an addition to the Staff Corps of at least 1,000 officers will bo 
requisite. Another considerable item of expenditure, and one 
that can scarcely be considered necessary with so liberal a 
proportion of officers, is the number of seconded officers in the 
Royal Artillery. The number for India was 7 colonels, 12 
lieutenant colonels, 18 captains, 14 second captains, and S 
lieutenants. The aggregate amount of the pay and Indian al¬ 
lowances of these officers was 4,21,060 rupees per annum; about 
equal to the cost of three field batteries. It is true that some 
are paid in other departments, and some of those in the Military 
Department receive consolidated salaries, so that the officers ac¬ 
tually seconded do not themselves constitute so large a military 
charge; but the officers promoted to fill their vacancies cause 
this additional amount to fall on the Military Department. 

In a letter from the Adjutant General of the Indian Anny to 
the Militery Secretary to the Government of India, dated 18th 
March 1867, Hi.s Excellency Sir William Mansfield discussed 
the possibility of reducing the Army in India The British 
army in India, taken as a whole, numbers about 61,000 men. 
This figure ’inoludos the officers, non-commissioned officers. 


and private soldiers of the British corps, and the British of¬ 
ficers in military soi vicc on the staff and with Native corps. 
The Native force, including the armies under the three Com- 
m,anders-in-Chief and the forces under the several Govern¬ 


ments, amounts to about 122,000 men. Thus in all, we have a 
mixed force of about 183,000 men, there being two natives to 
one British .soldier.' Tho gross nominal stren^h, or the sanc¬ 
tioned establishment of British non-commissioned officers ami 
private soldiers, is 61,257. Tho nominal establishment is never 
permitted to be exceeded, under the orders ot the Secretary 
of State for India. This being so, the practic.al consequence 
is obvious, the real or actual strength is never equal to nominal 
strength in an army, which, serving at a distance from England, 
receives its recruits but once a y(»r. The causes of docrca.se, 
namely, death, invaliding, and discharge, are constant, and the 
results appear in the Returns from month to month. Con¬ 
sequently, with rare exceptions. Her Majesty’s regiments in 
India are always more or less incomplete in numbers, or in other 
words, below their nominal strength. This is oven seen in the 
regiments just arrived from England, and notal)ly so in the case 
of those wlio came ini 866-67 j'car, some of (hem being among tho 
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weakest corps now in India, It is tlieroforo perfectly safe 
on an average of months, to reckon the actual strength of 
the British Army in India at about six per cent, below the 
nominal or .sanctioned establishment Tlie result is, that the 
figure 61,000 is found sufficient to represent the average or 
actual strength of the British forces proper in India through¬ 
out the year, the same including the officers with native corps 
and on the staff, as well as those serving with British regiments. 
In the year before the war of the mutiny, which was also a year 
of peace, the forces stood as follows:— 


British force about .., 
Native force in Presi¬ 
dency of Bengal, 
alwut 

Ditto in Madras 
Ditto in Bombay 


46,000 men, including all officers 
with British and 
Native regiments. 


100,000 

67,265 


38,850 


301,115 

Con.scqucntly there has been a gross diniiimtion of armed men 
in the peace establishment of India, if the. years 1856 and 1867 
be compared, amounting to about 118,000 men. If we decom¬ 
pose the items, we find on the other hand, that there is an actual 
increase on the establi-shment of 16,000 men, while the Native 
establishment is diminished by 134,000 men. In other words, 
the increase of 16,000 British soldiers in placed against a de¬ 
crease of 134,000 Nativea 

Consider the area which is thus guarded by an army of 
about 183,000 men, and the conditions under which the troops 
are po.sted. Pcsliawur is in the 71st degree of east longi¬ 
tude, whereas Debroghur, which is a military station also, on 
the confines of Assam, is in the 95th degree of east longi¬ 
tude. Again, Peshawur is in the 34th degree of north lati¬ 
tude, and Cape Comorin is in the 8th degree of north lati¬ 
tude. In addition to the area thus roughly illustrated, the 
Indian armies provide garrisons for the provinces lately wrested 
from Burmah, as also a garrison for the important post of 
Aden, on. the coast of Arabia. If wo consider the conditions 
under which the army is posted, the most remarkable facts of 
frontiers and distances present themselves. Thus, on the west 
and north-west, stretching from Beloochistan in the south to 
Peshav^nr and Huzarah in the north, along the entire length of 
the Indus, our outlying regiments, including the force at Jacob- 
abttd, the several stations occupied by the Punjab force, and 
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the great garrison of Peshawar, are constantly fronting hostile 
tribes, which, but for the presence of those troops, would harry 
our territories without ceasing. There cannot bo a doubt that 
any native power holding such a frontier would employ at least 
100,000 men for the purpose, whereas the work is done by our 
soldiers in numbers not much exceeding 20,000, made up as 
follows:— 


The Garrison of Peshawar ... ... (i,7C3 

The Punjab Force ... ... ... 11,012 

The Sind Horse ... ... ... I .oOti 

The .30th Native Infantry, Bombay Aimy .. 708 

Total ... ... 20,889 


The out-posts thus described find their supports .at long dis¬ 
tances, at Rawul Piudee in the North, at Mooltan in the South 
of the Punjab, and at Hyderabad and Kurrachee in Sind. 
Besides the mountain tribes, we have to consider the .semi- 
hostile Government of Affghanistan, that country from which 
have proceeded the numerous Mahoinedan invasions of India, 
His Excellency is confident that the Government of India will 
agree in his opinion, that any relaxation of grasp of our frontiers 
on the North-West would be followed by inroads from Aff¬ 
ghanistan, the Government of India being thus landed in an 
Afghan war, which would compel it, however pacifically in¬ 
clined, ultimately to undertake the permanent occupation of 
Affghanistan, Sir William Mansfield inclines strongly to the be¬ 
lief, that when we consider the manner in which we maintain 
the security of our North-West frontier and the necessary sup¬ 
ports we are not merely preserving order in a recently con¬ 
quered country filled with a warlike population, we are not 
solely keeping the police of a rugged mountainous frontier along 
which every man is a warrior from his youth, but we are 
also staving oft foreign war, which, if it ever breaks out in 
that direction, can hardly fail to lead to territorial extension 
in an uncivilized and poor country, the latter being, as his Ex¬ 
cellency understands, entirely opposed to the existing policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

The Northern frontier, which looks more especially to the king¬ 
dom of Nepal, does not display the warlike development which, as 
shown above, is indispensable in the North-West, Nevertheless, 
it must be recollected that an accident occurring to one single 
minister in Nepal might possibly bo .attended with great politi- 

vui.. xii.,r*nT IV. 
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cal change, rendering an armed attitude necessai^ on our 
In the meantime Nej»I is watched from the military stations 
lying adjacent to the East India Railway and the Ganges, the 
forces in those stations maintaining the peace of the districts and 
the great cities of Hindustan, according to the object set forth 
by Government in its distribution of the troops. If we travel east¬ 
ward in the consideration of our frontier, whether with regal'd 
to Bhootan or to the wild tribes lying east and south of it, it has 
been found necessary, within the last two years, to place tbe Eas¬ 
tern frontier on a more military footing than had hither prevail¬ 
ed. This was a consequence not only of the disturbances of the 
Bhooteas, but also of the very unruly conduct of the tribes of the 
Kossyah Hills, and those lying North of the Brahmapootra 
Our villagers in those distant but very extensive districts, are 
constantly exposed to raids and plundering, while, on the other 
hand, our tea planters are spreading over the land. That fron¬ 
tier extends from Darjeeling to Debrogurh, a distance of not 
less than 700 miles as the crow flies. But with regard to ex¬ 
isting communications, a measurement of miles conveys no idea 
of the distances and the difficulties to be overcome between the 
two points. Some five native regiments, with two batteries of 
native and Eurasian artillery possessing mountain guns, are em¬ 
ployed in all, in support of the frontier police, the details of 
the occupation of the frontier having been settled in 1866. 
The support of the frontier out-posts is in Calcutta itself, the 
communication being maintained by rail as far as Kooshteab, 
and then by the Brahmapootra. With the exception of the 
Pcsbawur Garrison and the supports at Mooltan and Rawul 
Pindee, the British troops proper are not employed in the system 
of frontier defence unless war actually breaks out. The natives 
are used for this purpose alone, because they are more fit for 
it, and are less liable to suffer from necessary exposure. 


The troops stationedin Burmaharerequired,notonlyforthesup- 
port of the British Government in the provinces themselves, but 
also to hold a check on the Court of Mandalay, and prevent the re¬ 
currence of a Burmese war. Although small in numbers, the forces 
under the Chief Commissioner of Burmah operate on the mind of 
Mandalay, as the garrisons of Peshawur and Eawul Pindee on the 
Ameer of Cabul. !Before the conquest of the Punjab, the provinces 
of Bengal and the North-West were held as strongly by British 
troops as they are in the present day. Thu.s,'25 years ago there 
was a stTOng British force at Calcutta and Dum-Dum, British 
tro(^ occupied Berhampore, Dinaporo, Ghazeepore, Allahabad, 
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Cawnpore, Agra and Meerut, in large portions of all the amis. 
Subsequently to the annexation of the Punjab, some of these 
stations ceased to have any British troops, whilst the garrisons of 
all were greatly weakened. The head quarters of the artillery 
quitted Dum-Dum; Berhampore, Ghazeepore, and .^lahabad 
were left without British troops; the Regiment of British Dra¬ 
goons left Cawnpore; Meerut was reduced by one British regi¬ 
ment Afterwards, when Oude was annexed, Cawnpore, instead of 
having 2,500 British troops as it had in former days, was 
reduced to four companies of British infantry. Oude, though an¬ 
nexed, received the head quarters and six companies of a British 
regiment in all. 

Without venturing to describe the causes which led to 
the insurrection and mutiny of 1857, it is clear to his Ex¬ 
cellency that what had been considered the necessary means of 
demonstration till 1846 of British strength proper, in the North- 
Western provinces and Behar, ceased to be so considered after 
that year, the climax of the change of policy in the maintenance of 
a due proportion of British soldiers, with the large force of Native 
regiments in Oude and the old provinces, having been reached 
subsequently to the annexation of the former. His ExQellency 
cannot believe, with the recent experience of the difficulties of 
1857-58-59, that any thinking statesman could possibly revert to 
the military policy of the year preceding the mutiny. For that 
policy trusted to an occupation of India by means of an enor¬ 
mous Native army, without a sufficient demonstration of British 
forces proper, by which the people in certain vast and warlike 
districts could be reminded of the existence of British power. 

In support of the above, his Excellency would briefly recapitu¬ 
late the additional British forces thus distributed in great cities 
and countries, which, under the old and now broken up system 
were entrusted to Native troops. Hazareebagh and Berham¬ 
pore one regiment of Infantry; Benares one regiment of cavalry, 
one wing of infantry; Cawnpore one regiment British infantry, 
instead of four companies as before the mutiny; Oude four regi¬ 
ments of British infantry and one regiment of cavalry, instead of 
one regiment of infantry as before the mutiny; Delhi, one wing 
British infantry; Bareilly one regiment Briti^ infantry; Sha- 
iehanpore one wing British infantry; Moradabad one wing 
British infantry; Roorkee one wing British infantry; Gwalior 
two regiments British infantry, and one of British cavalry ; Jhansi 
one regiment of British infantry, the regiment there station- 
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»d ultimately to go to Nowgong; Nagode, Jubbulpore and 
Sangor two regimeuts British infantry; Nusscerabad one regi¬ 
ment British infantry; Ncemuch one wing British infantry; 
Hhow one regiment British cavalry and one of British infantry. 
Yet after all what does the addition amount to ? Four regiments 
of cavalry and 16 regiments of infantry, the establishment of the 
individual regiments being now much less than in the former times. 
It is to be recollected that ten British regiments now, accord¬ 
ing to present strength, are not more than equal to eight regi- 
njents of the strength allowed to a British corps before the two 
last reductions in the rank and file. It is therefore certain that, 
in the two minor presidencies, the European force is not greater 
than it was before the mutinies. 

Sir William Mansfield therefore thinks that a case is made 
out, which entirely bars the entertainment of the notion that 
the army in India, whether European or native, admits of 
any considerable reduction. On the contrary, Sir William 
Mansfield cannot divest himself of the strong opinion, that 
it is one of the most extraordinary facts in the history of 
modern administration and politics, that it should be possible to 
hold the vast area of India, with all the frontier requirements, 
and to preserve the most absolute internal tranquillity not only 
in our own territories, but among our dependent allies, by such a 
body as 183,000 men, of whom one-third only is recruited in the 
foreign country which effected the conquest Such results of di¬ 
minished military numbers in the occupation of India were im¬ 
possible in former days. They have only become practicable in 
consequence of an improved communication of the rivers and 
coasts by means of steam-vessels, and through the completion of 
a large railway system. But for the latter, we must have still 
maintained a native force of considerable dimensions, not equal 
to that organized in 18.56, but far larger than what is now found 
to suffice. The character of the facts and the truth of the argu¬ 
ment are displayed still more clearly, when it is recollected, that 
in addition to the maintenance of order amongst our own sub¬ 
jects, and on our frontier, we have to watch with a careful eye 
the limited sovereignties of the numerous native states, many of 
which have armed bodies at their disposal, and would be hostile 
if they dared, and all of which require to be awed into good be¬ 
haviour. It is to be observed that the notion of good behaviour 
of the native states Hud governments includes not only absti¬ 
nence from offence against us, but from internecine war between 
themselvc.s. As was seen in the north in Behar, the Doah, and 
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Rohilcund, in 1867, so was it remarked in the sontliern Malirat- 
ta country in the south of India, at the same time, that the mili¬ 
tary spirit of the people is not dead, and that it requires but op¬ 
portunity to blaze up and be extremely dangerous. The like 
will hardly be denied with respect to the Punjab, which was re¬ 
cently conquered, which is ready to furnish soldiers for all India, 
and whose late military traditions must still afford the themes 
of conversation in every village. 

During the last 25 years, wo have had frequent wars in China 
and a war with Persia. We cannot be certain that similar 
exigencies may not arise again, thus causing demands on 
the forces of the two southern presidencies, at very short no¬ 
tice. The Bengal army, if required to furnish native regi¬ 
ments for foreign service, would certainly be obliged to raise 
men. It is for Government to decide which is the more po¬ 
litic, viz., to trust to what the future may bring forth, and 
to cut down the two armies of Madras and Bombay to such 
an extent as has been suggested as possible, no reserve being 
left for contingencies ; or to continue to act on the views which 
were believed to be sound in 1863. His Excellency would be inclin¬ 
ed to recommend the preservation of the existing establishment, 
but that one regiment from the Bombay Presidency be offered 
to the Secretaries of State for War and the Colonies for service 
at Hong Kong, and that it be suggested that, instead of raising 
new troops for the Straits Settlements, the Madras Govern¬ 
ments should be invited to find what may be required for Singa¬ 
pore and Penang, according to the practice hitherto observed, 
the expense of these corps being borne by the respective Colonies 
while employed under Colonial Government. 

Cost. 

In the year ending 31st March 1807 the military charges in 
India amounted to £12,440,383. The military expenditure in 
England on account of India was £3,385,408 making the total 
military expenditure £15,825,791. 

The details of the charges in India are :— ■ 
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Army. 

Govt, of 
India. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 


L—Executive Services. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Army and Garrison Staff 

227,264 

116,513 

123,054 


Administrative Staff 

91,662 

47,879 

48,073 


Regimental Fay and Al¬ 
lowances ... 

3,612,018 

1,442,684 

1,240,204 


Commissariat ... 

1,429,635 

586,103 

30,760 

549,990 


Stud and Remount 

166,777 

7,468 


Clothing 

69,099 

17,871 

28,145 

77,085 


Barrack 

193,214 

46,743 


Martial Law 

16,766 

12,866 

8,586 


Medical 

201,936 

96,383 

94,744 

117,559 


Ordnance ... 

195,002 

107,298 


Ecclesiastic^ 

12,216 

4,444 

4,611 


Education ... 

35,652 

2,019 

9,104 


Sea Transport 

164,772 

56,468 

84,398 


Miscellaneous 

91,389 

235,615 

143,811 


Volunteer Corps 

1,472 

2,701 

20 


II,—Non-Effective Ser¬ 
vices. 




Rewards 

11,.324 

4,517 

2,448 


Retired Officers 

5,283 

9,372 

2,013 


Pensions to Officers 

194,024 

249,144 

95,466 


Pensions to Widows and 




Orphans ... 

3,706 

3,118 

- 2,283 


Civil Pensions and Gratui- 




ties 

6,568 

■ 5,321 

4,764 


Total Army charges in 





India ... 

6,719,778|3,076,799 

2,643,806 

12,440,383 


The details of the military cliargcs in England, during the six 
years ending 1866-67, have been :— 
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1861-63. 

1B62-C3. 

1863-64. 

1864-66. 

1865-66. 

i8ee-«7. 

Eleven 

Months. 

Ewkctive— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

MUitory CoUego at Addis- 
combe 

Ei^enses for education of 
Officers and for pay and 
passage of Officers under 
instruction ... 

16,060 

7,402 

12,231 

9,914 

18,948 


Passage of Officers and 
Troops 

162,103 

139,700 

174,357 

182,241 

280,417 

272,901 

Recruiting Cbai^es. die... 

24,547 


Purlongh Allowances 

100,620 

172,038 

161,410 

169,4i3 

199,032 

218,676 

Paymeuts to the Imperial 
Government for troops 
serving in India 

1,104,043 

075,466 

660,000 

805,000 

646,000 

676,000 

Indian Overland Troop 
Transport Service 

3,836 

Stores 






666,062 

UiscoUaneous 

21,804 

17,952 

12,894 

6,0W 

3,177 

40,413 

« Total Effective 

1,618..W 

T,013,626 

910,892 

1,171,620 

1,1^,674 

1,766,936 

On account of contracts 
for construction oi In¬ 
dian Troop transports.. 



. 


177,021 

669,627 

Grand Total Effective ... 

1,618,357 

1,013,528 

910,892 

1,171,020 

1,323,696 

2.336,663 

NoN-EFFEcnvE— 

Retired pay Including 
Colonels' allowance ... 

668,663 

794,433 

768,072 

775,209 

761,021 

747,262 

Pensions—Lord Clivo's 

Fund 

127,782 

103,778 

161,971 

127,759 

125,494 

91,683 

Payments to the Imperial 
Government on account 
of retired pay, 
tor troops serving or 
having served in India 

230,000 

233,000 

246,000 

217,750 

222,500 

210,000 

Gratuities to families of 
Officers killed iu action 

368 

358 

Total Kon-Effectivc .. 

1,021,415 

1,131,211 

1,166,013 

1,121,063 

1,100,878 

1,048,845 

Total Effectivo 

1,618,367 

l,f)13,628 

910,802 

1,171,620 

1,323,695 

2,836,663 

Total Military 

2,539,802 

2,144,737 

2,075,935 

2,292,683 

2,432,968 

8,385,408 


Tbe EnKlUh Army. 

With a view to improve the condition of non-coninii.ssioncd 
officers and soldiers of the British Army liable to serve in all 
parts of the world, a Boyal warrant was issued in June 18 7, 
by which an increase of twopence a day was granted to the 
several rates of daily pay assigned by the warrant of February 
1866; and an additional penny a day w.as at the same time 
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granted to all men who shall have completed a first period of 
service, as a special inducement to soldiers to re-engage for a 
further period of service, and towards encouraging recruiting ge¬ 
nerally in the Army. The rates of pay received by British sol¬ 
diers serving in India, are higher than those granted to soldiers 
belonging to regiments in England; but, in consideration of the 
great increase which has occurred of late years in the prices of 
many articles of consumption in India, Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, being desirous that soldiers serving in India should parti¬ 
cipate in the benefits conferred on their comrades serving else¬ 
where, issued instructions for an extension of similar privi¬ 
leges to regiments serving in that part of the world. The in¬ 
creased rates took cficct from the 1st April 1867. In anticipa¬ 
tion of an early return to England, at the expiration of their 
period of service, of some of the new line regiments which had 
volunteered for general service at the time of the amalgamation 
of the Indian Army, and in the probable event of some of the 
ofificers of these non-purchasing regiments being dcsii-ous of con¬ 
tinuing their services in India by exchanging into other of the 
new line regiments, Her Majesty’s Government, in accordance 
with the sentiments of His Royal Highness, the Field Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief, resolved on rescinding the order under 
which forfeiture of all claims to Indian pensions was involved 
in exchanges between officers of these regiments. It was 
determined, on the strong recommendation of the Government 
of India, that in future the appointment of Judge Advocate 
General in Bengal shall be held by a barrister, who will be 
selected by the Secretary of State for this important office, with 
a salary suflBcient to secure the services of a gentleman of high 
professional character and attainments. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment built five large .steamers for the Transport Service, three 
of which ply between Suez and Bombay, and two for the European 
side of the Isthmus between England and Alexandria. All the 
vessels have been commissioned, officered, and manned on the 
footing of the Royal Navy, and under the control of the Ad¬ 
miralty. In order to give full employment to these vessels, those 
on the Europain si<lo of Egypt will be at the disposal of the Ad¬ 
miralty duiiflg 1 wo-tifths of the year, and for three-fifths of the 
year the steamers employed on the other side will be at the dis¬ 
posal of the Government of India. None but ofBcers and others 
entitled to passages at the public expense arc to Ite admitted as 
passengers on board Her Majesty’s Indian Troop Ships (as they 
are entitled), while employed in the conveyance of troops be¬ 
tween this country and India. This service commenced its 
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operations in September 1867. ' Employment has been found 
for the wives of soldiers in making up clothing, whereby they 
are enabled to earn from 9d. to Is. a day. The following de¬ 
cisions affecting the interests of subscribers to tlie several Indian 
Military Funds, which were transferred to the Qovemmehtdu 
September 1866, were passed during 1866-67. On/ tho 
absorption of the estimated surplus balance of the Madras 
Military Fund, the subjoined concessions were granted to Su1> 
scribera and annuitants, viz.:—The reduction of the extra dona¬ 
tion for daughters, from Kupees 282 to Kupees 200; the re¬ 
duction to bachelor’s rates of the donations of widowers with 
offspring; the abolition of all demands on account of minimum ; 
the reversion of daughters, bom subsequently to 7th June 1867, 
to thdir pensions, on becoming widows; and the addition of 
8 per cent to the pensions of widows. The benefit conceded to 
officers transferred from the Indian to the British Military 
Forces, of continuing to subscribe at English or Indian rates, 
according to receipt of pay, was extended to officers resign¬ 
ing the Indian Service in order to take up paymastershlps 
in the British Army; The donation in the rauk of Colonel was 
not to be demanded from officers of the Staff Corps, in which 
substantive rank of Colonel does not exist, until they are in re¬ 
ceipt of Qolonels’ allowances. Colonels of artillery and engineers 
holding the substantive rank aforesaid are not to be affected 
by this decision. The transfer of the Bengal Medical Retiring 
Fund, under Act 29 Viet. c. 18., was effected in India and in 
England on the 1st March 1868 ; and arrangements were made 
for the transfer of the Bombay Medical Retiring Fund on the 
1st May 1868. 


1u llencaf. 

Sickness and Maidality .—The strength of the British Troops 
in the Bengal Presidency during the year 1866 averaged 35,013, 
showing a reduction of more than two thousand men on the ave¬ 
rage of the year previous. Of this number, 2,033 were on an 
average in hospital every day of the year, or a ratio of 581 per 
1,000. The highest proportion of sick occurred in tlm month of 
September, when it amounted to 69'8, and the lowest in Decem¬ 
ber when it was 44'7. The total admissions into hospital 
amounted to 52,580, or a ratio of 15017 per 1,000. The maxi¬ 
mum of admissions in any one month took place in May when 
they reached 158 per 1.000, ^nd the minimum in February wheii 

Vui. xii.,.r4»i IV. ' 2V 
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they were 911. Tlio results of the past eight years may thus be 
summarized:— 


per 1,00C of Average 
Strength. 

1859, 

18C0. 

1861. 

1862. 

1863. 

1864.' 

1865. 

1866. 

Nnmber daily sipk, 

90 

64 

$2^ 

76 

i 

69 

62 

60 

58 

Number of admis- 

1 








eions, ... 

2,228 

2,051 

2,045 

1,970 

' 1,838 

1,641 

1,605 

1,501 


The results show that the ratio of daily sick, and also of admisr 
sions into hospital during 1866, has-been lower than that of any 
of the seven preceding years. In 18.59 the proportion of daily 
sick was 90, in 1866 it has been 58. In 185.9 the admissions 
into hospital numbered 2,228 per 1,000, in 1860 they were only 
i,601. The ditference in the health of the Army, which is indi¬ 
cated by these figures, is very marked. 

Seven hundred and four dcath.s occurred during the year, or 
a ratio of 2011 per 1,000, a result more favourable than any 
which has yet been attaiued in this Presidency. 


Peaths per 1,000 oJ 
Average Strength. 

1859. 

I860. 

1801. 

1862. 

1863. 

1S64. 

1805, 

1866. 

In Hospital 

43-97 

35 04 

44-77 

26-82 

22-49 

1969 

23-06 

18-42 

0v,t of Hospital ... 

138 

1 13 

1-16 

1-29 

2-59 

1-41 

1 18 

1*69 

Total ... 

45 35 

36 77 

45-93 

28-11 

25-08 

21-10 

24 24 

20-H 


The maximum number of deaths occurred in July and the mi¬ 
nimum iu fehruary. 

The comparative ratios of sickness and mortality according 
fo l^rovimcs is seen ip the followinff table :— 
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DISEASES. 

Cholera 

Small-pox 

Fever, Intermittent.. 
jFever, Remittent and Continued 

Apoplexy 

Delirium Tremens ... 

Dysentery 

Diarrhoea 

Hepatitis 

Spleen Disease 

Respiratory Diseases 

Phthisis Pulmonalis 

Scurvy 

Rheumatism 

Venereal Diseases 

Bye Diseases 

Abscess and Ulcer ... 

Wounds and Accidents 

All other Causes 

Died out of Hospital 

Died in Camp at Agra 
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Tlie General Statistics of sickness and mortality according to 
8tatiom are seen :— 


STATIONS. 


Port Wilihun 

Duin-l)«m 

IJaiTjiokpore 

Borhamporo 

Darjeeling, Sinrlial 

Darjeeling Depiit 

Hiusareebiiugk 

Dinapore 

Hcnare« 

A?,imghnr 
PvzalKwi 
Rae Baroilly 
liiicknow 

Seotaporc 

Kuttoliglmr 

Oawnpore 

Allakabarl 

Nagodc 

' Sbalijehanporc 
' Bareilly 
Nynee Tal Depot 
Ijiiiidunr Depot 
Boorkee 
Moradabad 
Meerut 
Delhi 
Muttra 
Agra 
Morar 

Gwalior Citadel 

Seeproe 

Jhanai 

Nowgong 
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Port Ijahore 
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Rawul 1‘iiideo , 

Campbellpore 

Attoplc 

Nundkote Depot 
Miirroo Depot 

Roadmaking Detachment 
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Nowshera 
Peshawur 
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827 

3.63 

94.82 


3-63 

108 

1 89 

45.28 



1096 

4 47| 125 36 


13-77 

75 

4'iK)|116 <K) 


109 

12*84'142 20 


91 -74 

147 

4 08 

9i5 60, 


13-61 

116 

6*03 260 38 


17-24 

1048 

6*39,169*18 


23-86 

904 

4*.')3' M2*0') 


10-06 

441 

4318 114'29 


4-53 

157 

4*46 191-08 


108 

5*56 

74-07 


5.5-56 

312 

8-33;lU-22 

... 

1603 

639 

2-03 

41*78 


8-13 

688 

6-80,228-23 


15-3, 

1921 

4-58j 166-63 


13 0* 


2 . 

Out of 
Hospital. 


C. 

All 

'Causes. 


Mel 

1-47, 


4'48! 


e-wl 

2*41»1 


1 _ 

4’951 


3-25 
2'19 


M9 

5-26 


1 '9ii 
13 

3 60| 
10 43 

1- 78 
1*54 

2- 83 

«'56 


2--12 

274 


•93 
1 01 
2-27 
6'37 


17-4: 
39*71 
42*08 
7'63 
10-18 
50-60 
33-50 
29-15 
32 55 
6.85 
20.63 
12.47 
17.40 
8.83 
34.0t 
16.99 
27.45 
14.86 
11 79 
8 

19*48 
16’04 
26'2e 
7*04 
10*71 
sr 58 
10 28 
25 
16-62| 
28-91 

10-79 

86-46 

90*20 

38-40 

18-42 

8*09 


1-37| 

6'05 

Wfii 

91-M 
I3'6I 
17-24 
24-81 
n-07 
6-8(1 
9-37 
65-so 
16.03 

3-IS 
16-81 
IC'Ml 
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Invaliding .—^'Phe loss of the English Amy in Bengal by inva¬ 
liding was 1717 or ®’04! per thousand of strength. Adding this 
to the loss by death, we find the total loss to be 2,421 men 
or C9'13 per 1,000 of average strength. The causes of death 
and invaliding were.:— 


Causes of Death. 

Died pel 
1000 of 
Strength. 

Causes of Death. 

Died per 
1000 of 
Strength; 

Cholera 

1-37 

Pleuritis Hydrothorax 


Variola 

■11 

Gastritis 


Jlorbilli 


Peritonitis ... 


Febris Intormittens .. 

) 

Enteritis 


„ Remittens 

'• 3-23 

Colioa ... 


„ Contimia 

1 

Ileus 


Dysenteria Acuta 


Hernia 

1 ‘>-71 

Clu’ouica ... 


Hepatitis Acuta 

j 

Diarrhoea ... 

•4ft 

,, Cliroiiica 


Syphilis Secundaria ... 


Icterus (Acute Atro])hv 


Hydrophobia 


of Liver)... 


Scorbutus et Purpura 


Icterus 


Bbriositas ... 

•08 

Nejihritis 


Anoemia 


Ilaunaturia ... 


Anasarca 


Diabete.s 


Scirrhoma ... 


Strictura Urethrsc 


Scrofula 


Synovitis (death after 


Phthisis Pulmonalis ... 


amputation) 


Haemoptysis 


Absce.sa (mesenteric) ... 


Tubenjuiosis Mesonte- 


Tumour (nature not 


rica 


specified) ... 


Morbus Cox aj 


Atrophy and Debility 

■20 

Meningitis ... 


Accident 


Myelitis 


Fracture of Skull 


Encephalitis 

l'C3 

Concussion of Brain ... 


Apoplexia et Insolatio 


Concussion of Spine ... 


Pai'alysis 

•37 

Asphyxia ... 


Delirium Tremens 


llupture of Fatty Heart 


Epilepsia ... 


,, Aorta 

1-Ct) 

Tetanus 


„ Coronary Artery 


Mania 


Foi.soniiig ... ... 


Dementia ... 

1 

Drowning .„ 


Pericarditis... , 

> 123 Suicide 


Morbus Cordis 

) jMurder 


Aneurisma ... 

) lExecution ... 


Laryngitis ... 

j 

blatio per lOUU for 


Bronchitis ... 


Deaths from causes 


Pneumonia ... 

, 1-23, 

not specially calculat- 


Apoplexia Pulmonura 


cd al>ove ... 

2^46 

Pleuritis 

1 

1 


„ Empyema 



20-11 


hi Jkngal. 
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Febris 
Ophthalmia 
Erysipelas 
Dyseutcria 
Piarrhoea 
^IhcumHtismus 
Syphilis Secundaria! 
}iui)o 

Strictura Urethrie 
[Anaemia 

Scirrhoma ...i 
lAbscessua Paoanus I 
[Scrofula 

Phthisis Pulmonalisi 

Hseraoptysis 

Encephalitis 

Apoplexia 

Paralysis 

Insolatio 

Epilepsia 

[Chorea 

Paralysis Agitans 
Stammering 
Cephaltea 
Neuralgia 
Amaurosis 
Ciecitas 
Otitis 
Dyscca'a 
Mmiia 
Monomania 
Melancholia 
Pementia 
Morbus Cordis 
lAneurism^ 

Palpitatio 
Varix 
ynmtis 
Bronchitis 
Pleuritis 
Pneumonia 
Asthma 


*3 

ff 

o 

1 

rri V 

II 

S'-’ 

Invalided per 1000 of 

Causes of InvaliJ- 
iag. 

’ 

invalided for Discharge 

00 

9 

g 

® rt 

•s S 

F 

Invalided per 1000 of 
Strength. 

77 

2'5 

Pharyngitis 


.. 


9 

•4C 

Gastritis 






Dyspepsia 


1 


59 

1 2'43 

Ilfumorrhois 




25 


Hernia 

it 

< 


92 

4 11 

Fistula in Ano 




84 

) 

Splenitis 


u 



> 3-60 

Hepatitis 

1C 

25^ 

7-74 

10 

) 

Icterus 




2G 


Ascites , . 






Nephritis 

4 

1 




Ha;maturia 


] 


i;i 


Morbus l^rostaticus 

i 



52 

^ a-7i 

A’aricocele 

] 



41) 

Orchitis 

2 

2 


I 

Synovitis 

5 

4 

) 

1 


Arthritis 

4 

1 

f 

3 


Periostitis 

4 

3 


10 


Necrosis 


3, 

;* -sa 

7 

1-23 

Caries 


1 

1 



[Exostosis 


1 

J 

3 


Plilecmon 


1 




Abscess 

2 

2 


1() 


Ulcer 

4 

9 


2 


Debility (worn out) 

127 

101 

9-03 



Atrophy of laiml) 

1 


1 



Subluxation 

3 





lislocation 

1 



4 

J 

^racturc 

11 

*4 

1- 74 

4 


’ontusion 

2 



1 


lunshot wound 

1 



? 


4.inputation 

1 



1 


Jause not specified 


2 


4^ 

J 

latio per iuOO for 





3-29 

Invaliding from: 






causes not speci- 




6 


ally calculated 




2 

32 


above 


... 

6-37 


I ■a'i 








1 







1109 

49'04 


ific loss by invaliding in 1865 was 46 87, or 10 per 1 000 
higher than m any o/ the provion. four .year. 1,^866 " 
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advanced nearly throe per 1,000. Since 1861 the loss hy death 
and invaliding comlnned has in each year been as follows;— 


Year. 

Loss by death 
per 1,000. 

Loss by invalid¬ 
ing per 1,000. 

Total Loss per 
1,000. 

1861 ... 

45'93 

28-09 

74-02 

1862 ... 

28T1 

31-50 

59-61 

1863 ... 

25-08 

34-97 

60-05 

1864 ... 

2110 

36-75 

57-85 

1865 ... 

24-67 

46-87 

71-54 

1866 ... 

20-11 

49'04 

69-15 


In considering the loss from invaliding to Regiments serv¬ 
ing in India, the number of men sent to England merely for 
change of climate should be distinguished from those to be dis¬ 
charged from the service. In the annexed Statement these 
two classes are entered separately, and the proportions in which 
they contributed to the loss of each year are also given. The 
last six years only are included, as the exceptional circums¬ 
tances of the years ’57, ’58, ’59, and ’60, when the Army was 
■engaged in the field, prevent any fair comparison being made in 
regard to them;— 


Year. 

A verage 
Sti-eijgth. 

III valided for dis¬ 
charge from 
the Service. 

Ratio per 1,000 
invalided for 
di.«!charge. 

Invalided for 
change of cli-; 
ina(e. 

Ratio per 1,000 
invalided for 
change of cli-j 
mate. j 

1861 

44,879 

581 

12-9 

679 

15-1 

1862 

42,980 

572 

13-3 

782 

18-1 

1863 

41,351 

600 

14-5 

815 

19-7 

1864 

40,385 

577 

14-2 

907 

22-4 

1865 ... , 

37,210 

639 

17-1 

1,096 

29-4 

1866 

35,013 

608 

17- 

1,109 

31-6 


It will b^observed that the increase in the number of invalids, 
great as it is, has chiefly been in those sent for change of cli- 
snate; and as the lacilitics for conveying men to the ports of 
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efnbariv'atiou aiftl from those ports to EifglariJ become greatoiv 
the larger will be the number of soldiers to whom it will bo 
possible to extend the great boon of a change for the purpose of 
recruiting their health. 

During 1866 the European Troops were singularly free from 
cholera; 26 cases of small-pox occurred among the British Troops, 
and of these •tprovedfatal. The di.sca.serraciicsitsnjaxinjiuninthe 
apringand becomes altogether extinct towards the end of the rains. 
Fevers, as usual, proved one of the most prevalent fortes of sick¬ 
ness and one of the chief causes of mortality. During thclast eight 
years the projwrtiou of deaths from dysentery to the number 
of ca.ses treated has dimini,shed one-half. One liciudred and 
forty-nine ta.sos of delirium tremens were treated during 
the year, or a ratio of 3'4 per 1,000. jVlthougli more favourable 
than in 1859, I860, and 1861, this result is not quite sofavourablo 
as it was in 1862-65-64 oi' 6.). Thirteen ease.s proved fatal, ora 
ratio of ’37 per 1,000, At Moean Meer 2 of tho.so deaths took 
jilace, but of the other 12 no more than 1 occurred at any, 
single station. Of venereal diseiisos 7,625 eases were treated, 
during: the year, or a ra.tio of 2177 per 1,000. This return is 
more favourable than that of 1865, to the e.xtciit of 10 per 1,000, 
and the return for 186.5 was .again considerably more favourable 
than that of any year of which statistics are available. It was 
too early to judge of the working of tbe Lock Hospital Rules, 
whleli, in many of tlie eantounients, were not introduced until 
the comnieueemout of 1867. 

IteijimenU .—The loss by death varied from no deaths in the 
Dotaclimont of Her Majesly’.'-' 7tli Di'agoon (Juards at Oawnpore, 
to ;18’55 per 1,000 in Her Majesty’s 53vd and 91st Regimen's 
at Jubbuljpore and Dum-Dum. The Detaelimcnt of the Dragoi n 
Guards being small in number, it will be faij-er to take the 3rd- 
Battalion Rine Brig.ade, witli its lutio of 2'7() jier I'OOO, as afford¬ 
ing the most favourable returns as regards loss by deaths during 
1866. The" lo.ss by invaliding varied from 11 So per 1,0C0 ia 
Her Majesty’s .51.st Regiment at Jullundur, to IIC'88 per 1,000 
in Her Majesty’s 27th Regi)neut at Hazareebaugli. If the loss¬ 
es by death and invaliding bo added together, the most favour¬ 
able returns are from the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade at Murree 
and the most unfavourable from the 27th Regiment at Hazaree¬ 
baugli, In nine Regiments the mortality was under 10 per 1,000 • 
in fourteen it was between 10 and 20; in tw'elve it was above 20 
and loss than 80, and in six Regiments it exceeded 30 per 1,000 
Two of these last^—the 7th Dragoon Guards and the 58th Regi¬ 
ment—were quartered at Benaro.s, and in both a few cases of 

Voi. XII,, Tart IV. • JW 



7t1i Dragoon Guards (Left Wing) •• 

CawiiT)ore 

3rd Hattalion Rifle Brigade 

Murree Hills 

^8tli Kegiment 

Darjeeling 

35th „ 

Mooltan .. 

SlBt „ 

Jullundur 

19tli Hussars 

Meerut ... ' .. 

77tli Eegimeut 

Bareilly .. 

36th (Left Wing) 

Moradabail 

36th Regiment 

Snbathoo 

242th M (Head Quarters Wing) 
7th Hussars 

Seetapore 

Sealkotc... 

42nd Regiment 

Peshawur 

36th „ (Right Wing) 

Shajehanpore 

212th „ (Right Wing) 

Roy Bareilly 

94th „ 

Umballah 

46th „ 

Lucknow 

90th „ 

Nowshera 

20th Hussars 

Oampbell])orc 

79th Regiment 

llawul Binilec 

2nd Battalion Rifle Jirigade 

Meenit 

97th Regiment 

Ferozepore 

1.2 th „ 

l''(>rt William 

93rd „ . 

8ualliote... 

J04th 

6th Lancers 

Jhaiisie ... 

Lucknow 

2l8t Hussars 

Umballah 

98th Regiment (Head Quartei-a), .. 

Roorkee... 

98th „ (I-ett Wing) ... 

Delhi ... 

lOlst „ 

Hugshai... 

MIfh „ 

Fysabad 

106th „ 

Diuapore 

82nd „ 

Meean M eer 

i9th ,, 

Poshawur 

2nd Dragoon Guards 

Muttra .. 

lU7th Kegimeut 

Allalmbad 

56th „ 

Lucknow ... 

4l8t „ 

Agra ... 

34th „ 

Murar ... 

7th Fusiliors 

Saugor and detach* 
ment at Nowgong 

7th Dragoon Gojirds (Hd. Qrs.) ... 

Benares ... 

8Sth Regiment 

Cawnpore 

27th . 

Uazareebaugh 

88th (Detachment) 

Futtehghur 

58th 

Benares ... 

28rd „ 

Jubbulpore and de« 


tachment at 
gode ... «». 

9lBt „ 

Dum-Dum 


. 56-56 55-56 

2-70 21-62 24-32 

4- 55 54-54 59 09 

5- 07 49-43 54-50 

5- 67 11-34 17 0-2 

6- 32 103-10 109-48 
6 53 36-56 43-08 

7- 02 80-70 87-72 

8- 64 54-76 63-39 
8-73 48-03 66-76 

11-15 39-63 50-18 
11-7-2 27-34.39-06 

11- 98 39-92 51-90 

12- 17 65-70 77-87 

12- 82 30-77 43-59 

13- 33 69-33 82-60 

14- 29 71-43 85-72 
14-43 61-54 65-97 
14-46 35-48 4994 
14-87 64-44 79-31 

16-20 42-71 58-91 

16- 99 26-70 43-69 

17- 07 58-32 75-39 

17- 66 54-22 71-87 

18- 47 36-94 56-41 

19- 03 54-97 74-00 

20- 05 40-l>. 6J-15 

22-16 28-48 50-63 

22- 24 34-48 56-72 

23- 75 34-44 58 19 

23- 89 23-89 47-78 

24- 03 67-21 81-24 

24-08 26-38 60-46 

26-48 42-46 67 94 

26- 93 43-32 70-25 

27- 27 34-09 61-36 

28- 68 31-17 69-86 

28- 75 66-91 84-66 

29- 21 60-07 79-28 

30- 08 101-60 141-58 
80-26 46-05 76-81 
30-70 116-88 147-58 
80-04 21-28 61-32 
38-24 60-00 88-24 


88-55 36-21 74-76 
38-56 33-88 72-48 
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BiTTtsir. 


XXIV rrigadc, Battery 

XXV Brigade, 4th Battery 
A Brigade, K ttattery 
XIX Brigade, A Battery 
XXIV Brigade 6th Battery 
XI Brigade, E Battery 
XXII Brigade, B Battery 
XIX Brigade, C Battery 

1 XiX Brigade, (J Battery 
IXIX Briga*le, D Battery 
F Brigade, tJ Battery 
XI Briwado, 1) Battery 
Xt Brigade, V Battery 
XI Brigade, A Battery 
XXII Brigaile, 5th Battery 
XX11 Brigade, 7th Battery 
XX'I Brigade, A Battery 
A Brigade A Battery 
XXIV Brigade, 4th Battery . 
XXII Brigade, Gth Battery 
XI Brigade (5 Battery 
XXiV Brigade, 2fld Battery 
F l^rigode, F Battery 
A Brigade, B Battery 
X'l Brigade, F Battery 

XXIV Brigade, flth Battciy 
XIX Brigade, B Battery 
XXII Brigade, 4th Battery 
F Brigade, A Battery 
XIX Brigade, F Battery 
XIX lirigado, H Battciy 

j F Brigade, B Battery - 
i XXV Brigade, lat Battery 

XXV lyigade, .'ird Battiiy 
XXII Brigade, ih-d Battery 
F Brigade, E B.attery 

..XI Brigade, H Battery 
V Brigade, F Battery 
K Brigade, 1) Battery 
XVI Brigade, B Mattery 
XVI Brigade, E Battery 
XVI Brigaile, A Batkry 
XXV Brigade, 2nd Battery 
XVI Brigade, 0 and D Battcriea 
A Brigade, 0 Battery 
, XXIV Brigade, 1st Battery 
XVI Brigade, F Battery 
A Brigatie, B Battery 
XVI Brig^e, 6 Battery 
XXV Brigade, 5th Battery 


Station. 

Loss ‘by death 
per 1,000. 

> A « 

m 0 j 
0 0 
1-^0 
—4 FH 

Is 

S a. 

Moerut 


41-10 

41-10 

Attock 


49-18 

49-18 

Uiiiballiih 


51*85 

61-85 

Ferozepore .. 
(iovimlgurh ... 


54’42 

54*42 


58-00 

58'00 

Morar 


63'00 

6300 

Jhausie 


84-61 

84'6l 

Agra 

7W 

63 00 

70-00 

.ruUiuidur ... 

7**» 

21 -27 

28-36 

Mooltan 

7-14 

7-14 

14-28 

Moral* 

8-06 

80-65 

88-71 

Moerut 

8.69 

78-26 

86-95 

.'•’eetapore 

9 09 

9-09 

18-18 

Fyzabad 

9*26 

66-56 

64-82 

Morar 

)190 

35 71 

47-61 

Agra 

12-60 

137-50 

150-00 

Moernt 

13 51 

47-30 

60 81 

Meerut 

18*70 

75-34 

89-04 

Allaliahad 

13 89 

41-67 

55-56 

Fort l^hore ... 

13 61 

67-65 

81 06 

Cawupore 

14 60 

80 29! 94-83 

Mfoaii Meer .. 

14 92 

89-55 

104 47 

I’esbawur 

14-611 

97-01'm-9.3 

Moerut 

15-15 

53'0^ 

68 18 

liai'cilly 

15*39 

46-1.5 

61-54 

Mora^ 

15-62 

62-51 

78 12 

[JUwul I’iiiilec 

15-76 

31-50 

47--5 

jPeshawiir 

21-74 

Kyj-li 

173 92 

Uiaballali • . 

21-011 

36-51 

58-40 

Mcoan Doer 

21*91' 

102 11 

124'09 

Pesliauiir 

22*22 

71-071 95-29 

jtSualkoto 

22-73 

53 0: 

75-70 

‘danger 

*22'73 

159-0! 

181-7^ 

^Fort William 

2.5-97 

51*95 

1 77-92 

iliucknow 

‘29-00 

101*45 

1)3045 

jl’osbawur 

•29 '5 

89-55 119*40 

'Lucknow 

30*30 

30*30 6000 

: Benares 

36*23 

72*46jl08 69 

i^awul Biiuloo 

.37 *31 

22-3»! 59-7H 

Bangor 

39-06 

85*9; 

1124 99 

Allahabad .. 

41-67 

1 13*89 55-50 

.Jubbulpnro .. 

43-43 

; 130-44' 173-921 

Belhi 

44-7J 

29-86| 74-63 

iiarrackpore 

45-lH. 

80-14 126-44 

Lucknow 

49-3( 

) 28-1 

117-47 

Mooltan 

52*6 

20-32 78-W 

Dinapore 

53-4 

53 - 43 ; I0G-8( 

Nfeean Mecr 

55-9 

76.92H32 8t 

Hazareebaugh 

1 66-1 

110-291176-4t 

Darjeeling .. 

1 83 3 

4 69-441 15 . 2-77 
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Soldiers' Rations .—Out of 11,482,314 rations Issued, the re¬ 
jections of bread amounted to only 3-130, of beef to 1/5, of mut¬ 
ton to 1/5, of potatoes to 1/22 and of vegetables to 1/36, per 
cent. These very small proportions sufficiently prove the excel¬ 
lence of the rations .supplied by direct agency, in lieu of con¬ 
tract, and this result has been obtained at less cost to the State 
as regards meat and with little increase as regards bread. The 
use of flour for making bread in place of soojee was gradually ex¬ 
tended. The new bread is not only more economical, but of 
very superior quality to the old. 

Age. —Dr. Bryden’s tables point out in a very .striking manner 
the influence which age exerts on the mortolity of British sol¬ 
diers in India In the three years of which comparison is made 
the deaths among men under 20 yoai-s of age varied between 
4'80 in 186.9 and 13'8i) in 1864, while above 30 years of age the 
death rate was 27'31 in 1860 and 38-32 per 1,000 in 1865. 

Marriage .—The proportion of married men was much under 
that allowed by Regulation. 

Of 417 Staff Sergeants, 58 03 per cent, were married, and 41 *97 unmarried. 

1082 Sergeants, 35’14 ,, ,, - ()4‘86 ,, 

„ 33,465 Privates, 6-12 „ *„ 93 88 

The Table showing tlic admissions and deaths among the 
■women and children of European Regiments gives more favour¬ 
able results than that of previous years. 3’he mortality among 
women was 25-46 per 1,000, the lowest ratio in any former 
year having been 42. Amcing children also there was an improve¬ 
ment, the death rate, -which had never been under 83'15 per 
1,000, having fallen to 7511. 

Temperavee .—Imperfect tables for 1865 arc given, com¬ 
paring the sickness .and mortality among married and un¬ 
married, and temperate .and intciuporato soldiers. The 
results are not reliaVile and new returns have been or¬ 
dered. Of the latter it is remarked that the ratio of daily 
sick among total ahstaim'rs is high, being 328 per 1,000, 
but in other respects the results regarding them are very favour¬ 
able, The death rate in particular is only 16 per 1,000 com¬ 
pared with that of 160 among intemperate soldiers drinking malt 
liquor. As a rule, the returns of the temperate as regards sick¬ 
ness, mortality, and good character contrast in a very marked 
manner with those of the intemperate on the same points. 
It impossible to prepare statistics to show with exact precision 
the effect of any one condition such as temperance or intemper- 
imce. There are many other co-existing conditions which are 
not noted, and which yet exercise a most important influence on 
the result, such as the ago of each individual and his length of 
Btrt ice in India, 



.'Haiemmt slcowing the ir>fivtnce o/temperate and rnt-em.perale habits cm Me Bnlish Soldiers serm.g in the Bengal 
____ Bresidenci/ in the pear 1865. ■' 
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They have derived a largo pecuniary benefit from it in working 
pay ; they have acquired habits of steady continuous exertion ; 
they have gained in physical vigor by this wholesome employ¬ 
ment in a bracing climate; they have returned to their regimen¬ 
al duty in the cold weather in full health and strength for what¬ 
ever work is before them; and they have acquired skill and 
practice in the use of tools which would be of the greatest value 
in time of war—an experience which it is most desirable that 
every soldier should have as a part of his military training.’’ In 
addition to other advantages, the expense of Barracks in the 
plains for the number of men so employed was for the time sav¬ 
ed, and the postponement of part of the great demand for mi¬ 
litary buildings allowed of greater progress in others. The high¬ 
est testimony is borne by Colonel Macdonnell to the benefits 
which the men" under his command derived. Their conduct was 
most exemplary, and punishment even for slight irregularities 
was of unfrequent occurrence. 

Ill Honibay. 

Swkness, Mortality and Invalhliny .—The return deals with 
a gross total of 15,257 effective men. After deducting 531 
men lost to the effective strength from other causes than those 
pertaining to health, and ba.sing calculations on the remainder, 
it is found that the loss by invaliding amounted to 35’7 and 
by death to 101 men in every thousand. Sickues.s thu.s operat¬ 
ed in diminishing the strength of the effective army during the 
year to the extent of nearly 4t) men in every thousand. The 
proportion of married men among the private soldiers on the 
1st day of May 1866 was as follow.s:—• 

Artillery _ ... ... S’.Opereenb 

Infantry ... ... ... 7‘8 „ „ 

Cavalry ... ... ... 5’3 „ „ 

The proportion varied in the Artillery from over 16 percent, 
in No. 4 Battery, 21st Brigade, to Ic.s.s than JJ per cent, in 
<1 .Battery, 14th Brigade. In the Infantry from over 9 per cent, 
in the 26th Camcrouians and the 103rd Fusiliers to about 5 per 
cent, in the 96th Regiment. In the Cavalry, the 3rd Dragoon 
Cuards had 7’3 per cent, married, or in a somewhat smaller 
strength hail double the number of married men that there 
were in the 6th Inniskilliug Dragoons. 'I’he medical returns 
deal exclusively with the non-commissioned rank and file of 
corps, the “ effectives,” of the army, and embrace the period from 
30th December 186.1 to 28th December 1866. Out of a 
(weekly) mean strength of 12,051 there were 717 men cons¬ 
tantly sick, and 153 died; or approximately the services of six 
out of every one hundred men were wholly lost through sick- 
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iiess, ami five out of every four■humlreJ men dieil. Tlic sick¬ 
ness was slightly greater, the mortality less thau in the 
preceding year. The rate of mortality for the year 18(i3 
(12’03 per mille) is the lowest tliat has been attained in the 
Bombay army; the rate for the year 1800 (I2'7 jier mille) closely 
approaches it. After deducting of IdA from the rate of mortality 
in 180.5, which figures represent the mortality of that year, due to 
the greater prevalence of cholera, a balance of 7 ])er mille in favour 
of 1800 is still apparent, and i.s contributed to by a slightly dimini¬ 
shed death rate in all the disease.s which have aft'orded fatal cases. 
1,240 admissions into hospital and 27 deaths were occasioned by 
violence, numbers wbieb 1x‘ar a ratio to streiigtli nearly equal 
to that of the previous year. A less severity in the nature of the 
injuries is indicated by a considerable decrease in the num¬ 
ber of fatal cases. There was an almost entire immunity 
from cholera during the year; the retnrn.s show only eight 
cases, seven ^iroviiig fatal. One of these case.s occurred at 
Kirkoe, all the others at Poona. One cii.se occurred at Bel- 
gaum in the 20tb Regiment, the man being a patient in bo.'^- 
pital when attacked, iind another in the artillery at Ahraedabad ; 
these two cases seem to have been omitted from the reinrns. 
Malarious fever was considerably less prevalent iuid nincb lo.ss 
fatal than in flic preceding year, but was the cause of four 
times more sickness tlian any other one disease, except ve¬ 
nereal. There were 2,550 admi.ssioris from venereal disease, 
which gives a ratio of 212 ])er thousand men. This shows a geater 
prevalence of the disease by lOo per mille than in the pre¬ 
vious year ; it was the cause of 15 per cent, of the entire sickness. 

Tempemitcc .—Thestatisticalhospitalretnrnscannothcviewed as; 
giving reliable information regardingthcprevalcnceofdrunkenTicss 
in the army or the efl'eets of intemperate habits on health and effi¬ 
ciency. There is no doubt that many cases of disease, attributable 
to indulging in liquor to excess, are entered in tlie returns under 
other heads than those of “ delirium tremens” and “ chriositas.” 
Severe forms of disease, directly attributable to excess in stimu¬ 
lants, seem to have been much less common than in the preced¬ 
ing year. Liver affections were proportionally most common at 
Khandalla, Sholapoor, Kirkee and Necmuch ; dysentery at 
Khandalla, Belgaum, and Bombay. Scurvy was twice as pre¬ 
valent as in the preceding 3 ^ar. Poona afforded the greatest 
number of cases, which is explicable on the score of the 45th re¬ 
giment having arrived from Neemuch much debilitated. Mhow^ 
Knrrachee, Aden and Nussecrabad afforded cases in considerable- 
numbers, and la degree according to the order in which they 
are named:— 
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...12,05] 16,998 717 136 17, 153 .550 1,410 59 5 li ai2'7 46 1 
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Disease. 

<n 

g 

. u 
ja 

v 

a 

Per Milic of 
Strength. 

Katio of 
Eadito All, 
per Cent. 


"w 

■§ 

< 

Admis* 

sions. 

Deaths. 

Admisj S 
stuns, j "S 

_j_o_ 

Cholera 

8 

7 

0-7 

0-6 

. 0-0 O'O 

Sma1I*pox ». 





...i .. 

Measles 

"i 

i 

01 

o'i 

00 00 

Dysentery ... 

M) 

12 

25-6 

1-0 

1 8 O'l 

Diarrhcea 

1,14(5 

4 

951 

0-3 

0-7 0-0 

Fever, remittent and iutermitteut 

4,207 

12 

349-1 

I'O 

24-7 O'l 

„ of other type 

1,102 

14 

91-4 

1-2 

6-5 01 

Scorbutus and purpura 

60 

... 

6-0 


0-4 ... 

Delirium tremens 

19 

1 

1-6 

O'i 

01 00 

Bbriositas 

170 

2 

H-1 

0-2 

1-0 O'O 

Hydatid 


•• 




Vermes ... ... ... 

4 


0-3 


O'O 

Phthisis pulmonalia ... 

149 

23 

12-4 

1-9 

0'9 O'l 

Hepatitis 

518 

17 

43 0 

1-4 

.3 0 O'l 

[cterus 

64 

... 

5-3 


0-4 ... 

Spleen disease 

.S8 

.. 

3-2 


0-2 ... 

All other causes 

o, 2 o;i 

l" 

7(53’6 

5-0 

641 ('4 


The following xliow.s the stations, arranged in order of tho 
highest ratios of Sickucs.s and Mortality among the Troops 
during 18CC. 
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Average 

9!)tlCllgth. 

Sickness. 

Average 

Strength. 

Mortality. 


Per mille 

Name. 

Per mille 

288 

1 

1 

2,]3.5-4 

fi.'; 

Khandalla 

Cl-5 

468 

fCiikee 


.too 

Hydrabad 

30-3 

•2,'2iiJ 

I'oona 

J,72.'(6 

437 

Bombay ... 

18-3 

118 

Momit Aboo 

1,720-3 

288 

Neemiicli 

17-3 

CT) 

Kbandalla 

1,06]-5 

ns 

Mount Aboo 

10'» 

l,41fl 

Mhow 

1,690’1 

2,210 

Poona ... 

I4-9 

257 

Abmedabad 

1 568-1 

(168’Aden 

14-9 

]32 

Sholapore 

],4r)4',5 

8l2jDoe8a 

1.3-5 


Deesa 

1,403'9 

■530 Almiednngur 

11-.3 

9(i7 

Nussecrabad 

],;i.5o-f) 

4(18!Kirkee ... 

107 

630 

Ahmcdimgur .. 

1,288-7 

98'Aseerghnr 

10-2 


Satara 

r,2;i7-8 

l,027|Belganm 

»'7 

1,027 

bcigsuni 

i,202-,5 

l,4l.5Mliow ... 

7-8 

64 

Ajmere 

1,129-0 

2-'*7 Ahmeda\»ad 

7-8 

96a 

Kurracbee 

1,093-9 

132sholapore 

7-0 

Rti 

indore 

1,040-3 

9b7|Niis8cerabail 

0-2 

98 

Aseergbur 

1,020-4 

227iSatara ... 

4-4 

•5 

I’ooruiidhur 

1,000-0 

909 

Kurracbee 

SI 

6(^8 

Aden 

94 7-7 




437 

Bombay 

881-0 




.>9t)|Hyilrabad 

801-1 




24 Baroda 

833-;i 




6'Field Force 

8;i3-.l 




2 

Dhoolialfoto 

600-0 




j iVb.Maiiuilerdeo 

72*0 





The KuriiHii and Native Arnilea in Sladraa. 

TItc returns from Madras include European and Native soldiers. 
A consideraUo decrease took place in the averag(! strength of the 
Madras Army, European and Native; in the former from 16,077 
in 1860-66 to 10,837, and in the latter from 32,986 in 1865-66 
*0 27,403 in 1866. The decrease in the European force is ac¬ 
counted for by the redmetion, in the strength of British corps 
serving in India, to tlie extent of 6fty-six men in each Regiment 
ofOavaliy, and sixty men in eaoh llegiuieutof infantry. Thehealth 
of the Army Wfus less satisfactory than during the preceding year. 
The cora])arative immunity of both European and Native Troops 
from epidemic disea.ses, which seriously afl’oeted the civil^opula- 
tion throughout the Presidency, is however satisfactory, as indicat¬ 
ing that sanitary precautions had been effectually carried out to 
protect ffie health of the Army. The general unhealthiness of the 
past year'is, however, evidenced by the very marked increase 
in the ratio of admissions to strength among Europeans, which 
amounted to. 145'8S per cent. (14'385 per mille) in 1866-67, 
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against llltJ per cent. (1'116 per millo) in IS66-6fi. Among 
Natives, the admissions to strength were 82'!H percent. 
per mille), against 01'91 (619'1 per iiiille) in 1806-00. The in¬ 
creased rate of sick wa.s meet marked tliroughoiit the whole of 
tlie European Troops, except in Pcgn, but e-siwcially .so in the 
fleded Districts and Hyderabad Subsidiary Force. Thu rate per 
mille of sick treated to strength shows the following startling re¬ 
sults :— 


* Divisicni. 

i865-66. 

1800-07. 

Increase.. 

. 

rroHiflnncy 

If70'8 

1892-4 

421-6 

Southern ... 

1121- 

1758-2 

037-2 

iMvsoie ... 

808- 

911-.5- 

133-') 

C'cih-d District.^ 

973.- 

1797-0 

824-li 

t.lytlf3ruba(l SiiliHitUiiry Foi-ce 

971 • 


048 5 

Nagpore Force 

174.5- 

17."):3-2 

8-2 

Nortliorn l>i«tricts 

r,v 

250- 

193-0 

Pegu (for y niontlis): 

1647- 

1257-5 

D(jcreasp...3y0'5 

Averiigu- 

1110- 

1458-:' 

312 5 


Among tiu! Native 'I’rooiis, also, a coincident higher sick rate pre¬ 
vailed, this too being most, marked in the Hyderabad Force, and 
the Troops in Myswe .■mil the Ceded Districts:— 


Deatlis., 

Em-opeans. 

N.ative.s. 

I8()i)-G(i ... 

1.) per mille. 

9 per mille. 

1800-07 ... 

18 per mille. 

12 per mille. 

Increase 


3 


Bellary^and Kurnool wore visited by cholera, but there were few 
casualties among the troops. In the whole army only 20 Euro- 
pean.s and 102 Natives.died of this disease. The number Of ad'- 
missions from small-pox was—Europeans 18 and Natives 162; 
of the former four, and of the latter two case.s proved fatal. 
Small-pox, modified by previous vaccination, w.as observed in 
many of the cases treated. The following table shews the extent 
of sickness and morlalily among the truo[>s, Enrojiean and Na¬ 
tive, during 1800-07 :- 7 - 


3X2 
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The English and Nalive Armies. 
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The Uoport of the Sanitary Connnission, being for the calendar 
year 1800, sliows sligiitly ilitiereiit results from tliose given in the 
Admiuistiiition RejJort for 18(10-07. Tlie following statement 
show.s the rate of sickness and mortality of the British Army 
serving in the Madras Pie.sidency contrasted with former 
years:— 


Riitc iict mill© uf 







Average! 


Stiougtb. 

186U. 

IStil, 

l8<5i. 


.1804. 

im. 

for 

0 yeai». ; 

IBOO. 

.\<lini«Rion!j... 


1.3S7-5 


1,2-18'J 

1,555-1 

1.4(i6'5 

l,42rDl 


puily Sick .. 

OiDO 

b:d7 

(in 8 

a7.7 

00’7 

04-3 

«3-« 

«s-i 

liuailiH in Hrispiiat 

IrtV 

iiDa 

ir.-8 

Ifc-' 

17-tf 

20-3 

liDO 

L*<f3 

Tctul PoitiUs 


* 

‘ 1 

17-. 

Ib'O 


' 21 

217 

Strength o( Anny 

13,0:i7 

11,101 

13,()IH{ 

12,333 


12.015 

13.010 

11,170 


The operations of Lock Ho.siiitiils woi'o generally eahurlated to 
lessen the iminbcr of iuhnissioiis from venereal di.seasos, in the 
Ruropeaii army. Th e letuin of women trt;ated .shews, as in 1805- 
00, a .slight diminution in numbers:— 


No. treated. Died. Deaths to sick treated. 
1861-05 ... 1,877 Id 0-6 per cent. 

1805-00 ... 1,041 10 0-0 „ ■ 

1800-07 ... 1,571 8 0-5 

It is satisfactory to note a slight decrease in the rate per cent, of 
death.: to sick treated. The rates of admission to strength of 
Buro[)cans in 1805 were 270 per mille, and in 1800, 234 per 
millc, shewing a decrease of 30 per mille. The euforcenientof a 
rigid sy.stem of control, under the provisions of the Military (.'a.n- 
tomneiit Act, will no doubt do much iu time to pre.serve the 
British soldier from this most loathsome disease. 


Tbc Native Armj' in Uenirui. 

The avora.gc strength of sepoys present with their Regiments 
and included in the current register of sickness, varies very 
little, and the results for each year can therefore be satis¬ 
factorily compared. 'J'he average strength of 1803 is reckon¬ 
ed aat* 37,459; of 1804, 37.225; of 1805, 37,213; and of 
1860, 37,423. In c.stimatiug the actual death-rate of the 
Native army of any year, it is necessary to su[)ploment such 
Tables by the addition of all aliscnt deaths, and to reckon the 
death-rale upon the average .strength of men borne on the Re¬ 
gimental Rolls. The aijsencc on furlough and sick-leave of a 
certain- pcrcentagr: of the Ai'iny iit every year-, and the fact that, 
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in many instances, the strength of small detachments given off 
by regiments is not included in the Head-Quarter Return, neces¬ 
sarily renders the record of each week or month incomplete. In 
1860 tlie actual strength of the Regular Army borne \ipon the 
rolls was, at the beginning of the year, close upon 43,000; and at' 
the end of 1860 the number remaiuiug was above 44,000. Upon 
an average of 43,500, the death-iate of the year is 18’B0 per 
1000 the e(iuivaleut of 804 death.s. To the total-of 448 deatlis, 
356 ab.sent deaths, not accounted for in the current record of 
mortality, re((uiro to bo added. Of the men invalided for 
change from the Regiments wliich served throughout the Bhoo- 
tau Campaign of 1865, 16!) are known to have died. As ap¬ 
proximately correct, it may be stated that, exclusive of the Regi¬ 
ments which suffered in Bliootau, 80 men of tlio Regiments serv¬ 
ing in Lower and Eastern Biaigal died while on furloiigli or sick- 
leave; in the Regiments of the Benares, Oude, and Cawnpore 
])ivi.sioMs, there were 25 absent deaths; in tlie Regiments of 
Meerut and Roliilcund 19, e.xclusive of 7 men of the Sappers 
and Miners who died wliilc on duty at Bhootan and Peshawur; 
in the Regiments of Agra and Central India, 12 ; and in tliose 
of the Puiijal), 44. 

The ratios since IS61, .according to both modes of calculation, 
tn.ay be compared in the following Statement:— 



Mortality per 1,000. 

. 

Y ears. 

Oil average Streiiglh 

On total miiiiberiif Men 


present with Regiments. 

borne on the Rolls. 

1861 

16-7!) 

2031 

I8(i2 

1.3-97 

1712 

J8ti.3 

14-63 

19-73 

1864 

13 13 

15 

1865* 

14 72 

19 

1866 

1 1-98 

IS-5() 


• KxclluUiii; niioDtiUi FkM F.tive, fur whi -li srpaovle iTturaa wure^iveii. 






Vomparatice Stateme«t o/the rati03 of Skhiess and Mortality aynong the Kegular Halioe Troops serving in the variom Provinces 

of ilie Bengal Presidency^ for the year iS06. 
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Compaiatne Statement of the ratios of Sickness and Mortality among the Xeynlar Native Troops serving m the nariows Provinces 

of the Bengal Presidency, for the year 
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Out of an average of 37,423 Native soldiers, the daily proportion 
of sick throughout the year was 45’9 per 1,000. The minimum 
38'2 occurred in July, and the maximum 52’2 in November. In 
the Eegiments serving in Bengal Proper and Assam, the annual 
ratio was 612 the maximum 8i'.5, having been reached in Janu¬ 
ary, and the minimum S2'6 in November. Fevers come first, hav¬ 
ing caused 278 of 11'98, the total deatli-rate. Next comes 
cholera, 2‘54, although the admis.sion-rate due to this disease 
was hardly appreciable. Dysentery and diarrhoea give 2-0. 
These three diseases together caused 7'32 of the total death- 
rate. Of venereal diseases only 2,037 cases were admitted in 
1806, or a ratio of 54'4 per 1,000, a striking contrast to the 
ratio of 218 per 1,000 among European soldiers for the same 
period. At Bhaugulpore the mlraission-rate wa.s highest, or 107 
per 1,000, .at Segowlie 120, at Fiittogurli 119, at Dorunda and 
Benare.s 118, at Goruekjiore 114, at Agra 10,9, and at Nowgoiig 
101 per 1,000. At several stations the proportion rvas less than 
25 per 1,000. The station.s at which Native soldiers were quarter¬ 
ed are .arranged in the order of the ratio of mortality as follows:— 






. „ .. -- 

- . - 

j 


O Of 

c. 



' ^ ¥ 

' 6 
. A 

Station. 

Ratio 

deaths 

1,000. 

d 

Station. 

Patio 

death.s 

1,000. 

1 

Attook 

... 

21 

Cawii|K)re 

8-28 

2 

Deolee 


22 

Diiia|K)r(i 

8-4.5 

. 3 

Jukbulpoio 


23 

Moral- 

8 4.5 

1 4 

Sealkote ... 


24 

Banda 

9-93 

1 .5 

Lucknow ... 

1-97 

2,5 

Rooi-kc' 

10 38 

6 

•Igra 

2-89 

26 

JiniUKie 

12-01 

7 

Segowlie ... ...' 

3-26 

27 

Jiiliundiii 

13-01 

8 

1 

3-.')3 

28 

Benares 

13-77 

9jllswnl Piudee ...i 

3 77 

29 

Alinorali 

14 02 

lOiMooltau ... 

3-80 

30 

Allahabad . . 

14 3.5 

llMeanMeer 

3-98 

31 

Cachar ' 

14-63; 

15'04l 

12 

TJmhallah... 

4-1.5 

32|'l'ezpor« 

13 

(Joruckporc 

4-66 

^3|Barrackj>ore 

1,5-641 

14 

Nagode ... 

4-71 

H ChetTajKKiiijfe 

18-46i 
23 97 

15 

Delhi 

4-75 

tlSi Dacca 

16 

Moradabad 

.')-43j36jSliajeliaupore ...i 

24-69 

17 

Peroaepore 

,')-()8|3V|Uebrooguili 

30-67 

ISjNowgoug ... 

fi 9U|3ajhhaugul|jore 

31-25 

19]Meei'ut 

7-40 39’b'ort William and Ali-i 


20 Pesliawur ... ,. j 

7-85j 


JiOJX* 

43-16: 
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The Sepoy Army. 


It is necessary to consider all the statistics available, and not to 
found conclusions on one series of fibres taken by themselves. For 
example, if the ratio of daily sick alone be taken, we find that Fort 
William and Alipore stand twentjr-second on the list, and Dina- 
pore thirty-fifth. If admissions into hospital be taken as the 
test, Dinapore is twenty-fourth and Fort William thirty-first 
But if the pr^ortion of deaths be considered, Dinapore is twenty- 
second and Fort William thirty-ninth, or last of all. The ratio 
of daily sick taken alone appears to be a very fallacious index of 
the comparative healthiness of stations. Deolee stands lowest 
in the statement prepiired according to this standard, and yet is 
in the first rank in the statement which illustrates comparative 
mortality. 

These remarks refer solely to the Regular Native Army. There 
are Irregular Regiments serving in Central India, which occupy 
seven different stations and comprise an average strength of 
4,483 men. The actual strength present during the year, 
however, averaged only 3,980. Taking the latter number as the 
basis of calculation, the death-rate was 6’28 per 1,000 com¬ 
pared with ll'OS among the Regular Native Army. The ad¬ 
mission-rate was 1,197 compared with 1,385, and the ratio 
of daily sick 41'0 compared with 45'9 per 1,000. If the total 
strength and total deaths be taken into consideration, the mor¬ 
tality amounted to 10'48 compared with 18’50 among the Regular 
Native Army. The Regiments were healthy, the death-rate 
varying in aU from 6 01 to 1816 per 1,000. The Punjab 
Irregular Force is considerably larger in number than that com¬ 
prising the Irregular Regiments serving in Central India The 
nominal strength was 10,596, and the actual strength 9,725, 
throughout the year. The admission-rate was 1,199 com¬ 
pared with 1,385 in the Regular Army, the ratio of daily sick 
31'7 compared with 45'9, and the death-rate 6’99 coHimred with 
11'.98 per 1,000. The results in the Punjab Local Force were 
thus particularly favourable. If the total number borne on 
the rolls and the total deaths among them be taken into ac¬ 
count, we find the death-rate amounts to 10'38 per 1,000, vary¬ 
ing in the individual Regiments from 3’34 to 19-42 per 1,000. 

The Native Armv in Horobay. 

The strength of the Native Army on the 1st day of January 
1867 was 25,636, being an increase of four men on the number 
of the 1st January 1866. After deducting the 633 men re¬ 
moved from the influences affecting military life by causes other 
than those pertaining to health, a mortality of 8-8 and invalid- 
to the extent of 34-4 per thousand men are exhibited. The 
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hospital retu^ which deal only with men actually present with 
their regiments, show that about 37 in every thousand were con¬ 
stantly sick, and that 18 in every two thousand men died. There 
was little sickness from epidemic disease. Malarious fever was 
the cause of nearly half of the entire sickness, and a quarter of 
the entire mortality. Bowel affections were next most prevalent. 
There were 21 cases of, small-pox. 


The following shows the Sickness and Mortality among Native 
Troops. 


Year. 

Mean Strength from 
Monthly Returns. 

a 

w 

o 

■1 

I'i 

< 

Daily Sick. 

Deaths in Hospital. 

Invalided to be dis- 
chai^ed. 

Ratio to Strength 
per Mille. 

Admis 

sions. 

Daily Sick. 

Deaths in 
Hospital, 

Invalided. 

1866 . 

24,451 

28,769 

902-6 

162 


1,176-6 

36-9 

6-6 

... 


The following shows the Sickness and Mortality from various 
diseases. 


Cholera ... ... 

Small-pox 
Measles ... 

Dysentery 

Diarrhoea... •• 

Fever, remittent and intermittent 
„ of other type 
Scorbutus and Purpura 
Delirium Tremens... 

Ebrioeitas 
Hydatid ... 

Vermes ... 

Phthisis Pulraonalis 
Hepatitis ... 

Icterus 

Spleen 

All other causes ... 


Admissions. 

1 Deaths. 

Per Mille of 
Strength. 

Ratio of each 
>0 all per cent. 

1 Admissions. 

1 

Deaths. 

Admissions. 

1 

Deaths. 

16 

9 

•7 

•4 

0-1 

5-6 

21 

1 

•9 


0-1 

0-6 

29 


1-2 


0-1 


501 

10 

20-5 

■4 

1-7 

6”2 

736 

6 

301 

■2 

2-6 

3-7 

13,594.39 

55-6 

1-2 

47-3 

241 

1,229 

5 

50-3 

•2 

4-3 

3-1 

216 

6 

8-8 

•s 

0-8 

3-7 

3 


-1 

r. 

... 


3 


•1 

i 



25 

6 

...' 

I'-o' ■ -2 

01 

3-7 

55 


2-2 -2 

0-S 

3-1 

33 


1-4 

01 

0-6 

108 

! 

4-4 -1 

0-4 

12 

12,201 

72 499- 

1 2-9 

42-1 

44-4 
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TVje (S'e^oy Army in BmrAay. 

Slations, orrmtged in order of the highest Ratios of Siehmss and Hof- 
tality among the Troops during the year 1866. 


Mortality. 



216 Buida Chowkeo ...5,066'7 
54 Porebuiider ... 4,407 4 

629Surat ... ... 2,225-7 

2,204 Jaoobabad ... ... 2,055-8 

49 Broach ... ... 1,816-6 

93 Mannderdco .. 1,720-4 

66 Perim ... ... 1,606-1 

717Baikote ... .. 1,447-7 

2,693 Po^na ...1,385 1 

577 Bhooj ... ... 1,235 7 

SlODwarka ... ., 1,221-6 

1,047 Mhow ... . 1,208-2 

126Kirkefi ... ...1,206-3 

1,763 Bombay ... ...1,127-6 

873NHSseerabafl ...1,029-8 

864Neem,uch _ ... 1,014‘0 

1,307 Belgauro ... ... 993-1 

248.4ngnr ... ... 931-4 

720 Ahmednnggui- .. 922-2 

380 Mehidpoor... 907-9 

221 Indore ... ... 900-51 

920l>eesa ... ... 898-9 

97lAden . 887-7 

172 Aseerghur ... ... 877-9 

67lDhoolia ... ... 861-4 

577Baroda . 856-2 

1,228 Ahmedabad ... 846-9 

307Tann» ... ... 758-9 

81 Sudra ... ... 753-1 

661 Kurrachee ... ... 739-5 

570Maligaum ... .. 719-3 

722Sholapoor ... ... 637-1 

666Dharwar, ... ... 590-1 

336 Kolhapoor ... ... 565-5 

137 Kiilladghee .. 554-7 

622|Hydei-abad ... 440-5! 

194Seroor ... ... 386-6! 


Nameii. 

Oh 


216Burda Ohowkee 

66 Perim. 

1,763 Bombay 
971 .Aden ... 
717Eajkote 
722Sho]apoor 
SlODwarka 
1,228 Ahmedabad 
577 Bliooj ... 

2,204 Jacobabad 
126 Kirkoe... 

1,047 Mhow... 
606Dharwar 
622 Hydi-abad 
629 Surat . 
336:Kolhapooi- 
1,307 Belgaum 
577 Baroda 
873;Nusseerabad 
OOliKurraehee 
248jAugur 
570Maligaum 
2,693 Poona 
307 Tanna 
720 Ahmednuggur,. 
854 Neemuch 
920Deesa 
671 Dhoolia 


Mille. i 
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Vital Military fitatiatic* for all India. 

The Army in the Madras Presidency shows a lower rate than 
either those of Bengal or Bombay. The former stands highest 
in the rate of its admissions, daily sick and deaths. The general 
results of seven years, in the English .Army in all India may be 
thus shoivn. The ratio given is per thousand of strength :— 


■ 

Vears. 

Bengal. 

Madras. 

Bombay. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Total 

Deaths. 

jl860 . 

84 

36-77 

66-9 



29-1 

11861 ... • .. 

82 

45-93 

63-7 


... 

21-3 

1862 . 

76 

28-11 

62-8 



25-5 

1863 . 

69 

25-08 

57-7 

17-4 

69-3 

13-8 

11864 ... 

62 

21-10 

66-7 

18-6 

69-3 

15-9 

11865 . 

Average for 6 

60 

24*24 

64-3 

21-4 

56-4 

35-1 

years 

72 

29-9 

63-6 

21-9 


27-4 

1866 . 

i 

58 

20-11 

68-1 

21-7 


12-7 

. 


The “ Statistical Abstract relating to British India” gives 
the following tables for all India 


Yew®. 

Europenu Troops. 


Native Troops. 


A V era g e 
Strength. 

Admissions 
into Hos¬ 
pital in 
each Year. 

Deaths from 
Ordinary 
Causes. 

Deaths by 
cholera. 

"3 

•o 

1 

CS ho 

g 

>n 

< 

Admissions 
into Hos¬ 
pital in 
eachYear. 

Deaths from 
ordinary 
Causes. 

1“. 

e 

l| 

a 

1 

13 

>■ 

a 

1858 

75,209 

170,328 

8,9.53 

344 

*2,063 

168,230 

201,663 

2,714 

466 

•2,241 

1859 . 

95,823 

189,391 

3,021 

602 

*2,064 

20:i,8.3fi 

211,013 

2,178 

483 

•2,241 

1860 . 

97.882 

154,574 

1,965 

672 

t2.607 

161,224 

183,14C 

1,917 

678 

t3,82I 

J86I . 

72,791 

125,442 

1,329 

1,079 

2,306 

113,890 

108,855 

1,200 

2H9 

6,561 

1862 

71,069 

124,360 

1,236 

608 

2,639 

101,031 

m.l94 

968 

288 

6,864 

1863 . 

04,902 

106,139 

1,086 

231 

2,367 

97,612 

106,323 

1,085 

181 

2,648 

1804 

63,284 

98,501 

980 

145 

U,773 

95,161 

98,861 

924 

328 

11,710 

1805 . 

64.405 

102,619 

l,24fl 

339 

2,804 

94,386 

116,666 

M12 

454 

2,108 

1866 . 

59.941 

83,128 

995 

79 

12,128 

69,036 

104,666 

935 

211 

n,778 


* These are averages in consequence of the Bombay returns not being complete for the 
year 186S. 

i Exclusive of Bombay, the returns not affording the information 
} Exclusive of Madras ditto ditto ditto. 









Sickntu ttiid Morialitv among Suropeans and itativef of tht Troops employed in each presidency of British India irt each of the under-tnentioned 

Tears ended 31#f December. 
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Strength of the Army in 1857 and 1866. 
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Thr Mariiitr. 

The Indian Navy was abolished in 1801, its duties being un¬ 
dertaken by Her Majesty’s Navy. The cost of the Navy and 
Marine, wliich was £1,109,486 in 1857-58, gradually lell to 
£557,397, its lowest point, in 1863-64 and stood at .£585,945 in 
the eleven months of 1866-67. It has been found desirable by 
the Government of India to re-create a local Navy in some form, 
and the question has been referred to Her Majesty’s Government. 
The expenditure on the Marine; in 1860-07 was thus divided 


Bcmgal a)id Government of India, ... .£262,214 

Bombay, ... ... ... 248,689 

Madras, ... ... ... 21,712 

Punjab, ... ... ... 18,628 

Burmah, ... ... ... 17,030 

Eastern Settlennmts, ... ... 17,072 


£585,945 

This sum includes subsidii's for the conveyance of local mails. 


OHAITER XUl. 

WE HTATmm OF LIFE. 

For at least two years it will not bo jro.ssible to obtain vital 
statistics for all India, of an accurate character. The three 
Sanitary Commissioner.s, attached to the Government of India 
and to those of Madras and Bombay, began in 1806 to devote 
attention to the health of the ordinaiy population, but only the 
statistics i>f jails are laJiable. An attempt has been made in 
the thrta; great Presidency cities and ehsewhere to register births 
and deaths, but with little success, and no census of these cities 
has been accurately taken. In the course of 1867-68 the Govern¬ 
ment of India appoii ted a local Sanitary Commissioner to each 
minor Administration, so that the year 1808-09 should show 
important: sanitary and statistical results in each of the ten Provin- 
I'es of India. The duties of the various local Sanitary Commis¬ 
sioners are thus defined—To ascertain the existing sanitary 
condition of the country iindei- their chai-ge, and suggest mea¬ 
sures for its improvement; to advise local Governments and Ad¬ 
ministrations in matters concerning the public health ; to collect 
information as to the unusual prevalenccof any particular disease 
or diseases in any jjarticnlar locality, and to suggest measures 
for their removal; and to supervi.se measures for the preven- • 
tionof venereal disease in the neighbourhood ol'Military Canton- 
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merits; in case of any unusual visitation, to proceed to the spot, 
endeavour to trace its source and aid in carrying out remedial 
measures; to examine all localities in which cholera, fevers, 
and similar diseases are endemic or localized and propose means 
for removing them ; to assist in organizing, as well as circum¬ 
stances will allow, a proper system of registration of births and 
deaths, unless this duty be entrusted by the Local Goveniment 
to some other officer; to prepare a medical topography of their 
respective provinces or presidencies; to submit to Local Go¬ 
vernments and Administrations a carefully digested annual re¬ 
port of their proceedings and, in case of the outbreak of epide¬ 
mic diseases, to forward early reports of all their proceedings 
and, to fuini.sh the Imperial Sanitary Commissioner with copies 
of their reports, and generally to keep him informed on all mat¬ 
ters of sanitary imjioi'tance. The Imperial (Joimuiasioner with 
the Government of India will collect the results of their la¬ 
bours in one Eeport referring to the whole of India. The Sta¬ 
tistical Officer of the Indian Medic.al Department is to be at¬ 
tached to his office. Besides the Royal Surgeons and As- 
.sistant Surgeons with each Queen’s Regiment in India, there is 
the Indian Medical Department consisting of some 900 cove¬ 
nanted officers, which, in the year ending 31st Mimcli 1807, cost 
£201,801. Besides military duties Indian Surgeons and Assis¬ 
tant Siirgeon.s .supervise and conduct the ho.spitiils, dispensaries, 
a.sylun!s, the metlical duties of civil stations and the Presidency 
cities, many of the j.ails, the vaccine establi,shmcuts and Medical 
colleges and schools in each of the ten provinces. 


Jail*. 

Bengal .—In the Bengal Presidency in 1806 the average daily 
number in confinement was 57,322, or nearly 3,000 in excess of 
what it was in 1805. The following shows the sickness and 
mortality per 1,000 of average strength :— 


I Bengal | 
Proper andi 
Assam. I 


! 

b i 

S 





Q 1 

1865 

B 

58-85' 

j 

1866 

1 

,47-6j 

107-24 

1 


Binapore, Nagpore & Agra, Mee- 
Benares ^ Central In-'rut,an<lBo-j 
Oudb. I dia. I bilcund. 


l««.2 

Cco 


% tij 

x* I *5.2 
Q CiX 


67-67 65-5 

I 

62-85 55-1 


13 li? j 
.2 

n ni» 


104-77| 18-7 
65-58 15-8 


33-15 

19-91 


Punjab. 

Total. 

3.2 

Qao 

Died. 

I Daily t 
1 Sick. 1 

Died. 

29-7 

34-92 


67-66 

25-7 

18-32 

33-9 

61-94 


Cholera contributed 12-10 or one-fifth of the whole mortality. 
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Mitdrcm .—During IHfiO tlie average daily number of Prison¬ 
ers in Jails thiwighout the Madras Presidency, was 9,457, and 
the total fluctuating population which ])a,sscd through the Jails 
was 3],2(i2. There were 11,819 men admitted into hospital, 
and the average daily sick was 422T. The total number of 
deaths amovmted to 1,178 or 124'5 per mille. The following 
shows the rates of sickness and niortality in the Jails of this 
Presidency for 180(1, e(jntrasteil with tho.se of previous periods. 


Rate per mille 
of Strength. 

1861-62. 

O 

c‘i 

CO 

1863-64. 

ir^. 

■to 

O 

■X! 

o « 1 

180,5. 5f’^'>!l8CG. 

j J i 

V"” ! 

Admissions ... 

Deaths 

1.502-6 

93-() 

13! 9 0 

89-4 

137;V(i 

107 0 

i ■: 

MUM 129()(i 1391 5,1249-7 

101-.-i' 120-3' 109-3’ 124-5 

1 J 


It would appear tliat the sickness in Jails during 18(ifi as 
compared with the average of live years decreased, while tlie rate 
of mortality increased by about 20 per thousand of average daily 
strength. 

Bombay .—The average number of prisoners in the Jails was 
5,513 and in the subsidiary Jails 1038. Iii the former the daily 
number of sick was 209’8 and the dcatiis from all causes 314 
or 5G'9 per thousand. In the latter the daily number sick was 
115'8 and the deaths 219 or 133'7 per 1,000. 

All India .—The rate of sickness in the jails of all three Presi¬ 
dencies in 18G6 was much alike, but with respect to the death rate, 
that of the Madras Presidency contrasts most unfavourably with 
the other two. The moitality in the Madras jails was rather more 
than 20 per nnllc greater than in the Bengal jails, and still 
greater than in those of Bombay. The Madras Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner reports that the .sanitary condition of the Jails of that 
Presidency is extremely bad in the majority of instances as re¬ 
gards overcrowding and ventilation, and that in this respect, 
the Madras Jails are very inferior to those in other Presidencies. 
It may, however, be confidently expected that the active mea¬ 
sures which are now being taken to remedy these defects by 
building large Central Jails and improving existing Jails, will 
soon remove this reproach to the Jail administration. The 
following shows the sickness and mortality per 1,000;— 
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Year. 

Hengal. 

Matb-as. 

Bombay. 

. 

Daily 

Sick. 

De.rths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Deaths. 

Daily 

Sick. 

Deaths. 

1859 

32-9 

82-7 




... 1 

18611 

57-4 

110'8 

... 



„ . 

1861 

48'3 

96-6 

... 

93-0 



1862 

46-6 



89-4 

48-2 

60-4 

1863 

48'8 

85-8 


107-6 

66 2 

50-2 

1864 

41-2 

70-1 


101-5 

... 


186.5 

3.5 4 

57-66 

... 

126-3 

52- 

69-5 

1866 

33-9 

61-91 


124-5 

263-8 

.56-9 


IHiiiiirlpnlflicf. 

Calcutta .—Tlint )mrt. of flie city wliicli is midcr the Municipal 
Commissioners, covering an area of 7 sipiare miles, is estimated to 
contain a fixed jwpulation of :i7(>,7yt> and a total population of 
430,000. The Healtli Cfticor’s Report for 1807 states tlio deaths 
at 12,075, a ratio of 32'05 per 1,000 in the former and 28’08 in 
the latter. That officer draw.s attention to the fact of the gra¬ 
dual and steady decrease of mortality during the last three 
years, which he ascribes to the re-con.stiuction of the conservancy 
department, and th(^ permanent e.stabli.shment of a regular sca- 
vengering staff able to meet the sanitary I'equiremonts of avast 
city. The percentage of (!hi-istian dcatlis (o (!hristia.n population 
was 2'830. The number of Hindoo bodiois burned at the two great 
Ghauts was upwards of ten thousand, and the number of carca.se.sof 
animals skinneil wa-s 2312. While 4,070 birth.s w^ero ascertain¬ 
ed in 1806, 4,838 were r<;cord(;d in 1867, or 132 less than the 
former year. The Registrars in the the Divisions of the city 
availed themselves of every means in their power to ascertain 
the number of births. In f.he ISafivc! Town the agency of the 
Dhyes, or midwives, was of great assisbancc. The drainage works 
were completed over the Eni-ojiean part of the town at a co.st of 
£450,000 including the outfall works for the whole city. One 
square mile of the Salt Lake had been reclaimed by the sewage. 
The works were being extended over the Native town and will 
in all, cost not less than £828,598 ; Mr. Clark’s original estimate 
was only £341,800. The Wafer-works are to be ready at the 
end of 1868, The receipts from rates and taxes in 1807 amount¬ 
ed to £150,897. Of this the local license tax yielded £23,006 
from the following classes :— 


i /. a 
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98 Joint Stock Companies. 

571 Merchants and Agents, Bankers and Wholesale 
Traders. 

■04 Banians. 

139 Miscellaneous Dealers. 

181 Brokers. 

104 Members of the Legal Profession, 

76 Medical Practitioners and Apothecaries, 

44 Bazars and Screws. 

7 Engineers and Architects. 

9 Auctioneers. 

2,073 Miscellaneous Trades in 3rd class, 

114 Pawn Brokers. 

6,097 Retail Dealers in 4th class. 

14,181 Ditto ditto 5th class. 

6,740 Itinerant Dealers. 

The total receipts, including lines, fees, lighting and police rates, 
amounted to £263,114 and the expenditure to £257,318. 

M<ulras. —The year 1866 exhibits a death rate within the 
Municipality of Madras, amounting in all to 13,881. This, esti¬ 
mating the population at 450,000, may be taken as exhibiting a 
millenary mortality of 30'8. This mortality is considerably 
higher than that witnessed in the year 1865. When it was only 
24'9 per mille. The deaths among the whole poprdation, includ¬ 
ing ^1 races and caste, amounted to 7,243 males and 6,638 
females ; the.se numbers being in the proportion of 109 of the 
former to luO of the latter. The Return for 1865 showed that 
111 males died for each 100 females. Of the 13,881 deaths no 
less than 2,416 occurred among children under one year of age 
and including these, 3,998 children died under the age of five 
years;— 

Comparative Mortalitxj frmn principal Diseases as contrast 
ed mill the mean of former periods. 


Diseases. 

Avffrage of 
six yeai's 
1860 (>5. 

1805. 

1866. 

Fevers 

2208-8 

2,190 

2,256 

DiaiThoea 

982-3 

1,062 

947 

Dysentery . ... 

1225-3 

1,159 

1,318 

Small-pox 

877-0 

44 

103 

Cholera ... 

2032-1 

944 

2,984 


The deaths registered in the different classes of the popula¬ 
tion of Madras were in the following number 
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Claeses. 

Malesi 

Females. 

Total. 

Europeans 

146 

78 

224 

East Indians 

209 

224 

433 

Mahomedans 

998 


2,015 

Hindoos 


6,319 

11,209 

Total 

7,243 

0,638 

13,881 


Assuming the population of Madras to have increased to 
450,000 since the last census taken by the Municipal Commis¬ 
sion in 1863, then the population of the different classes of the- 
inhabitants within Municipal limits would stand thus:— 

Europeans and East Indians ... 17,219 

Hindoos ... ... ... 3,65,676 

Mahomedans ... ... ... 67,205 


Total ... 4,50,000 

And the millenary rate thou in which the deaths have occr 
among the ditfcrent classes w-ill be as follows ;— 

Europeans and East Indians ... 38T 

Hindoos ... ... ... 30-6 

M.ahoniedans ... ... ... 29'9 


Amongst those who died of old age, 5 Europeans (3 males 
and 2 females) died at the ages of 75 and 85. Amongst the 
East Indians, 6 males died between the .ages of 75 and 95 and 8 
females at 65 and 85 years. Of the Mahomedans 74 males and 
116 females died between ages of 65 and 95, and among Hin¬ 
doos 337 males and 393 females expired between 55 and 95 
years of ago. As in 1865, so in tliis year also, the Mahomedau 
population died of old age in a larger proportion than Hin¬ 
doos. The income of the Municipality in 1866-67 was £48,755 
and the expenditure £45,443. 

Bombay .—The Department of Public Health was in full ope¬ 
ration during 1866-67. The work of cleansing the town was 
carried on very satisfactorily. The rate of mortality in the 
City fell from 30'62 in 1864 and 35’4 in 1865 to 20'50 in'1866. 
The population of the Island, to which this rate refers, is 
taken at 816,562. The receipts of the Municipality were 
£174,551, of which £26,611 was paid under a local license tax by 
8,926 person,?. 
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India. 


no«i|>H«lii, UiapriitiHrie* and Vacrination. 

Bengal .—The number of patients treated in 1866 in the chari¬ 
table hospitals and dispensaries in the Bengal Presidency amount¬ 
ed to 304,702 against 269,920 in ] 865. The percentage of mor¬ 
tality to total treated among the indoor patients was 29'42. 
There were 194,753 cases of vaccination, of which 164,529 were 
favourable against 152,099 in 1865 of which 121,168 were fa¬ 
vourable. 

Mailms .—The number of patients in the dispensaries, most 
of them self-supportixig, was 240,314, of wbom 16,574 were in¬ 
patients agHin.st 278,107 in 1865 of whom 23,154 were in-pa¬ 
tients. 'J'horo were 194,509 cases of vaccination of which 
168,057 were succe.s,sful against 191,394 in 1865 of which 
159,755 were succcs.sful. 

Bonihny ,—The total number of persons treated during 1866- 
67 at the hospitals and dispensaries was 305,170 or 20,702 in 
excess of the preceding year. The number of persons vaccinat¬ 
ed was 872,394 excceiliug that of the previous year by 15,147. 
The percentage of successful operations to number vaccinated 
was 92'89. 

Other ProviweB .—In the Pimj.ab the number of di.spensaries 
increased from 55 to 69 in 1866, and the patients treated from 
342,277 to 377,754, the increase being most noticeable in the 
niimboi’ of female patients. Owing to the unusual healthiness 
of the year the number of in-door patients decreased. In con¬ 
sequence of the great success which at tended the establishment 
ol rural di.sfrensaries in the Sealkote di.strict, the entire expendi¬ 
ture of which wns met by a tax of about Id. on each house in 
the village, a similar .system h.as been introduced into other dis¬ 
tricts of this province; .and 29 youths, sons of native practition¬ 
ers, were being educated, at the ex pen,so of local funds and 
by private subscrijxtions, with a view to their future employment 
as Native doctors. There were 248,094 ca,ses of v.accination of 
which 212,979 were successful against 230,607 in 1865 of which 
196,400 were successful. Tlie total number of deatbs in the Punjab 
is said to have amounted to 200,691 in 1866, the percentage to 
po|nd,'ition being V32 as compared with l'7l per cent, in 1865. 

In the North-Westei'n Provinces 534,440 patients were treated 
in the Di.spousaiics against 513,169 in 1865. The average cost 
of treatment pOr patient was about 6rf. a head. The .system in 
force of regulating the Government donation by the amount of 
private subscriptions received was found to work well. The 
mortality amounted to 330,076, wdiich was composed of 193,154 
males and 136,932 females. B}' far the largest proportion of 
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both sexes dying occurred under ten years of ages and between 
the ages of 40 and 60. Tlio percentage of total deaths to po¬ 
pulation was ril per cent. The vaccine operations of 1806 
contrast very favourably with those of the preceding year, there 
having been an increase in the number of persons vaccinated of 
37,333, and in the number of successful cases of 36,639. The cost 
per head of each successful ca.se was in tlic,se provinces 8|d 
The number of cases was 203,916 against 166,583 in 1863-66. 

Tohombat disease in the Clentral Provinces there were 56 medi¬ 
cal institutions. The number of patients treated at all the dis¬ 
pensaries was 138,909 showing an increase of 34,986 over all dis¬ 
tricts, and the average cost per case treated was ll|d. The 
operations of the Vaccine Department in Nag]rorc and Chind- 
warra districts contrast also very favourably with the previous 
year. In 1865-66 the proportion of sucees.sful ca.ses was 55| per 
cent, and in 1866-67 it was 87{ per cent Tlierc were 22,367 
ca.ses of vaccination against 4,767 in the previous year. The ge¬ 
neral death rate amounted to 25’09 per 1,000 among the urijan, 
and 12'7i) among the rural population. 

In British Burmah the medical institutions wore 13 in number, 
at which 20,960 persons were treated, against 22,789 in the pre¬ 
vious year. Tin.! Burmese are strongly prejudiced in favour of 
inoculation. 

I'nnafni'nl ncnthH, 

Dr. E. S. Mail-, of Madias, lias compiled from the various Ad¬ 
ministration, Sanilary and Police llejiorts, statistic.s of unnatural 
deaths in .several Provinces of India:— 



Murder. 

6 

X 

® • 

p a 
-> 

6 

'o 

'3 

w 

■ 

Accidental 

Deaths. 

Total, 

Population. 

1 

' 

Proportion to 
Population. 

Madras ... 

248 

88 

1,255 

6,740 

8,35(> 

24,206,,509 

1 in 2,880 

Bombay (Town) 

5 

i 

29 

149 

187 

566,119 

1 in 2,990 

Central Provinces ... 

92 

23 

3.5t) 

2,578 

3,H9 

9,104,511 

1 in 2,891 

Punjab Territories... 

27,5 

103 

234 

3,566 

4,178 

15,766,157 

1 in 3,774 

Hydrabad Assigned 








Districts. 

23 

.5 

89 

.559 

675 

1,53.5,935 

1 in 2,772 

Mysore 

.55 

31 

199 

1,303 

1,.588 

4,013,601 

1 in 2,577 

Total 

698 

254 

2,163 

15,082 

18,117 

55,194,832 

1 in 3,036 


Within a very short period, sometimes almost immediately after 
a Hindoo dies, the friends hasten to inter or burn the body. 
The domestic feuds that arc so common amongst the Hindoos, 
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the revengeful spirit which actuates and clings to them, passing 
even from one generation to another render it very probable 
that advantage is taken of the great facilities which exist 
for obtaining poison in the bazaars, to perpetrate the 
most serious crime. The detected murders in Bengal were 
257 or 1 in 145,937 of the population; in the North Western 
Provinces 319 or 1 in 87,1-58; iu Oudh 102 or 1 in 88,235 and 
in British Burmah 48 or 1 in 47,355. The average in a popula¬ 
tion of 132 millions is 1 in 92,557; iu England it is 1 iu 91,210. 
The proportion of cases of culpable homicide, in a similar popu¬ 
lation, is 1 in 171,526. The proportion of suicides in a popula¬ 
tion of 55 millions is 1 in 25,300 against 1 in 15,200 in Eng- 
laiul. In India of the various methods of committing suicide, 
drowning occupies the first position, and after it comes hanging. 
In England, hanging occupies the first position, then follow 
poisoning, cut-throat, and lastly drowning. In India men re¬ 
sort to drowning and hanging as a means of self-destruction in 
about equal numbers, while 6 out of 7 women who commit 
suicide prefer the water. In England four times as many males 
us females destroy themselves by hanging, and four times as 
many males as females by cut-throat, whilst the number of 
males and females who commit suicide by drowning and by 
poison is about equal. The number of suicides by lethal wea¬ 
pons is excco<lingly small, compared with that which exists in 
England. The most common lauses of suicide in India are, 
jealousy, family discord, destitution, and physical suffering. 
Jeahmsy, with all tlic bitter feelings which it engenders, is the 
cause of a large number of female suicides. The undivided 
family of a Hindoo, numbering many members of different de¬ 
grees of relationship, is unque.stionably a fruitful so\irce of the 
most serious quarrels. 


CH.tPTEK XIV. 

THE ECCLESIASTICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The Government of India provides Cliaplains for the troops 
and officials in the principal military and civil stations of India. 
The number of large stations having outgrown the strength 
of the ecclesiastical establishments, a quasi-voluntary system 
is in operation. Government gives giants-in-aid of the erection 
of station churches within certain limits, and makes small allow¬ 
ances to clergymen, both Protestant and Koman Catholic, not on 
the establishment, who supply cantonments and stations for which 
there are no chaplains. Roman Catholic priests are employed 
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only for Roman Catholic soldiers and convicts. The estahlishraent 
of chaplains is twofold—Episcopalian and Presbyterian. Theform- 
er consists of 85 in Bengal, 40 in Madras, and_27 in Bombay. The 
latter consists of 8 in Bengal, 4 in Madras and 4 in Bombay. 
Chaplains are divided into Senior and Junior. Those of the 
Church of England receive Rs. 500 a month as Juniors and Rs. 
800 as Seniors. In 18C(J-C7 there were 1C8 clergj'men in the 
Madras Dioce.se. Be.skle.s the 40 on the establishment 14 re¬ 
ceived grants from Govormnciit, 57 were European and Eurasian 
missionaries and 52 were Native clergymen. The Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta is Metiopolitan of India and Ceylon. Madras and 
Bombay have each a Bishop. In each dioceso tlie only other 
dignitary is an Archdeacon appointed by the Bishop. Chaplains 
are appointed by the Secretary of State. The totfd cost of the 
eccle.siastical establishment in 1866-C7 was £144,300, thus divid¬ 
ed :— 


Government of India for Bishop and Domestic 
Chaplain and Archdeacon, including visitation 
allowances 

Madras do. and Chaplains 
Bombay and Sindh do. do. 

Bengal 

N. W. Provinces 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Ondh 

British Burmah 
Berar 

Easteni Settlements 


£ 

9,505 
30,188 
30,278 
24,459 
15,141 
15,311 
3,330 
3,051 
4,579 
234 
2,224 

The amount expended by Protestant Missionary Societies in 
India is very large. No reliable stati.stics of Roman Catholic 
Societies are available. The number of English, American and 
Continental Protestant Missionaries in India is about GOO and 
the amount expended by and through them is about £300,000 a 
year, of which one-sixth is raised in India itself and one-twelfth 
IS contributed by Native Churches.* 

The relation of the Government of India to the religious en¬ 
dowments of Hindoos, Mahomedans, Buddhists and non-Chris¬ 
tians was satisfactorily defined by Act XX of 1863. Up to that 


♦ The Protestant Churches of Europe and America, through 50 Societies, 
send 2000 missionaries to Jews, Mussulmans and Pagans at an annual cost of a 
million sterling, and print Bibles and books for them at a further cost of half a 
million, through 35 Societies, or 85 in all. Of the 50 Missionary i^ocieties 21 
belong to Great Britain, 13 to the Continent, 8 to America and 8 send missioti* 
arips to the Jews alone. 

Vou XII.. Taut IV. 3 X 
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year in the case of some endowments the manager had been no¬ 
minated by the Government, or the nomination of the Manager 
had been subject to confirmation by Government In the case of 
other religious endowments the management was vested in pri¬ 
vate persons. This Act provides that, in the latter class of cases, 
the endowments shall be wholly free from Government interfer¬ 
ence, the Manager remaining subject only to the usual control 
of the Civil Courts. In cases belonging to the former class. Go¬ 
vernment is once for all, in the first instance, to appoint a Com- 
mittoe to exercise all the powers hitherto exercised by Govern¬ 
ment, vacancies in the Committee being filled up by election. 
The earlier sections of the Act deal only with endowments to 
which the Regulations repealed by the Act relate, but section 
XXII. is of general application, and severs Government from all 
future connection with Religio\is Trusts in any part of India. 
The quantity of land and money in the pos.ses.sion of non-Chris¬ 
tian religious bodies in India must be very large, and an attempt 
to estimate it, as well as the endowments devoted to quasi-cha- 
ritable purposes, is to be made in future annual Administration 
Reports. The following return shows the first attempt made to 
estimate the facts, but it is very imperl'ect, in the Central Pro¬ 
vinces in 18C7-C8. 



o 

1 

a • 

OS 

«-l ® 

o:S 

• 1 - 
y. 

Number of Ministers or 
Priests. 

Number of Persons at- 
j tending worship. 


B 

O 

G 

O 





Rs, 

A 

p. 

Roman 0 ullioli <‘8 

13 

7 

3 , 10 !) 

6,656 

0 

0 

OLuruli i>f KiiglaiKl .. 

12 

7 

3,341 

39 ,!)a« 

0 

0 

„ of Scotland .. 

1 


11 




Protvost^uit J)i« 8 ontcrs 

6 

'l 

550 




GrotikK 


i 





Arnionlnns 


1 

... 




Uiiitiiriaiiii 




... 



Hindoos 

3 , 35 ? 

3,31 

273 . 23 ( 




Maliome- j Soonce .. 

31 ‘ 

2 ( 

13,110 




dans, (Sbccah . 

3 

2 

TO.’’ 




Sikbs 


7 

IS 




Buddblsts or Jains 

24 

21 J 1 

6,398 




Others .. 


1 

\ 

7 




. Total ., 

i 

3 , 01 ) 0 : 3 , 61 fi 

398 , 57 £ 

43,543 

0 

0 


Incuiiic. 


From endowed 
I>ropcrty. 


c b 

•2 a 

c a 


Rs. 

A 

P. 

Rs. 

A 

31,631 

’7 

0 

43,2ro 

10 

3,80] 

0 

fl 

2,591 

13 

M 

1 

<1 

61 

0 

U 

g 

6 

167 

8 


. 


663 

0 

2 


0 

... 


36,588 

15 

9 

16,764 

14 


1 



r. Rs. jA IP. 

... 1 , 100 ' 0 0 
... I,6W 0 0 

!!! aie ‘o o 


2 57,503 12 0 
0 ],082 0 0 
0 430 0 0 

0 160 0 0 
0 4,669 0 0 
65 0 0 


i 

2 66,76-4 13 0 


Note.—TU c returns from tUo Wurdab and KurHUfpore districts are Wank. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

BRITISH FEUDATORY INDIA. 

The latest Parliamentary Return, publisliod in 1808, eslimare.s 
the area of India under the administration of Native Chiefs at 
596,790 square miles, and the population at 47,909,199,-or aenrly a 
third of the whole area of 1,558,2211 square miles and nearly a 
fourth of the population of 192,857,557. An attempt wi 11 he made 
at a nearer approximation to the truth in the following chapter. 
The only available materials are to ho found in the eight volumes, 
with index, of the Collection ofTrcaiieu, Enfitif/e’inentu and Sun- 
nuds, made by Mr. C. U. Aiteliison, when Usider-Soeretary to the 
Government of India in the Foreign Department, and published 
in the years 1802-1<S0(). That woi'k brings the Tre.atie.s and En¬ 
gagements made by the Government of Imlia with Her Majesty’s 
feudatories within the border, and with H(!r Majesty’.s allie.s in Asia 
and the neighbouring i.slands and coasts of Africa, up to the Con¬ 
vention concluded with the .Sultan of Mti, scat for the c.xtension 
of the Telegraph line on 19th January 1805. It doe.s not con¬ 
tain the Treaties and Engagcmei\ts made with Asiatic powers 
directly by the (.hown. 'I’he annual Administration Reports 
necessarily make only scanty ref(.ircnces to the relations of the 
Government of India with Feudatory Sta.te.s. Only portions of 
these States are now under survey, and a proper census has not 
been taken of any. But the Government of India, for the first time 
in the year 1805-0(i, called for annual Administration Reports 
from the Political Agents or Ri'sidenta who supervise the princi- 
j),al groups of Feiiiiatory Stat.es. Rc-ports of the condition of 
those in Central India., by Chlonel M('ade, and in Rajpootana by 
t.!olonel Kcatinge, V. C., have accordingly appeared, as well as 
short Memoranda on Bhawulpore, the Guikwar’s country, 
Kattywar and the administration of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
Besides those the States of Travancore and Cochin have for 
several years been in the habit of publishing Reports similar to 
tho.se Lssued by the purely British Administrations. 

Feudatories by Patent. 

The various Native Chiefs of British India may be divided in¬ 
to groups according as (1) they enjoy the administration of their 
own estates coupled with theprivilege of adoption, (2) are merely 
great landholders without administrative powers like the Ta- 
lookdars of Oudh, or (.I) arc pensioiiers only. There are a few 

3 A 2 
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States, like Nepal and Sikkim, which are technically described 
as “ in subordinate alliance,” but they are practically foreign 
territory. There are others, like Munipore, officially consi¬ 
dered as “ protected,” but they are Tirtually as much British ter¬ 
ritory as the ordinary feudatory states. 

The Feudatories in the first rank of political importance 
are those on whom Lord Canning, as Viceroy, conferred the 
following Sunnitd or Patent in 1802 and subsecpiently— 
“ Her Ma,iesty being desirous that tlie Governments of the 
several Princes and Chiefs of India, who now govern their 
own territories, should te perpetuated, and that the repre¬ 
sentation and dignity of their Houses sliould be continued; 
in fulfilment of this desire, this Sunnud is given to you to con¬ 
vey to you the assurance that, on failure of natural heirs, the 
British Government will recognize and confirm any adoption of 
a .successor made by yourself or by any future Chief of your 
State that may be in accordance rvith Hindoo law and the cus¬ 
toms of your race. Be as,sured that notliing shall disturb the 
engagement thus made to you so long as your House is loyal to 
the Crown and faithful to the comlitions of the treaties, grant.s, 
or engagements which record its obligations to the British Go¬ 
vernment. 

11th March, 1862. (Signed) Cannino.” 

A similar Sunnud was given to Mahomedan princes. Recent¬ 
ly Her Majesty’s Government in England directed that the pri¬ 
vilege of adoption should be extended to the Maharajah of My¬ 
sore, who was deposed by Lord W. Bentinck in 1830. He had 
adopted a young child as his personal heir, .and the boy was de¬ 
clared and subsequently installed <as heir to the Eaj of Mysore, 
which he will be permitted to administer whenever the Go¬ 
vernment of India may consider that he is competent. But 
Her Majesty’s Government refused to restore the administra¬ 
tion to the Mahai'ajah. That chief, known as His Highness 
Maharajah Krisnaraj Wodiar Bahadoor, G. C. S. I, expired 
on the 27th March 1868, after a somewhat sudden illness. 
He was placed on the musnud in 1799, and assumed the 
reins of power in 1810 on the retirement of the celebrated Mi¬ 
nister Poornia. The Commissioner of Mysore reports that, 
owing to protracted misrule and the oppression exercised by his 
subordinate officials, the Supreme Government were compelled 
in 1831 to interfere in the interests of the people, and to march 
troops into the province to subdue what had become a formida¬ 
ble rebellion. A full accoimt of the measures then adopted -will 
be found in the Administration Report for 1854-55, submitted 
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by the late Sir Mark Cubboii, K. C. B. The Kcsidcncy records 
from 1814 to 1831, afford ample tcstiirumy that this step was 
not taken till repeated, though fruitless, remonstrances had been 
made by the Madras Government, as well as by the Government 
of India, on the subject of the E,a,jah’s maladministration, and that 
the salutary advice given to His Highness was neglected and 
despised, even though it was pressed upon him personally by Sir 
Thomas Munro with all the weight of his authority. From such 
a fall there was no recovery, and although the Eajah repeatedly 
and pertinaciously urged his claim to restoration, that reque.st 
was as persistently denied by Her Majesty’s Government, and it 
may safely be asserted that the people of the country would have 
unhesitatingly demurred to any design to re.store to the Raja the 
sovereignty which he had justly forfeited. It is, however, ad¬ 
mitted, that although from imperfect training and inherent de¬ 
fects of character His Highnc.s.s shewed few of the qualities of 
a good ruler, ho was of a kindly ami generous nature, and that 
his princely charity and consideration for his retainers and de¬ 
pendants, are remembered with gratitude by rich and poor alike. 
'J'he boy adopted, and who succeeded on the old chief’s death, is 
a son of Ddse Urs of the Bettada Kote^ family, to which house be¬ 
longed His Highness’ lirst and third wives, as well as Ranee 
Luchemma widow of Raja Chikka Kristnaraj, the last chief prior 
to the msurpation of Hydor Ali. This adoption was made in 
June 1805, and the boy received the name of Chaiiirajendra. In 
April 1807 Her Majesty’s Government were ple.ased to recognize 
the prince as the successor of the Maharaja, and on the latter's 
death, the young chief was formally proclaimed as Maharajah of 
Mysore. The proclamation was read out at Bangalore v, ith 
duo solemnity in the presence of the garrison aB{i all the in¬ 
habitants, and was publicly notified, with similar ceremony, 
at Mysore and all the other principal towns of the province. 
The present Mahaiuja is about five years old, and he is 
to receive such a training as will enable him to fill worthi¬ 
ly the exalted station to which he is destined. The num¬ 
ber of dependants and followers of the late Maharaja aggregated 
more than 10,000, and stops have been taken to reduce these 
overgrown establi.shments, as well a.s to liquidate outstanding 
claims, and to make an inventory of all the property. The Su- 
.preme Government have enjoined liberality in adjusting the 
claims of all old and faithful servants of his late Highness, and 
in pursuance of these instructions, pensions and gratuities in ex¬ 
cess of the scale prescribed for servants of Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment, have been awarded to those persons who have not been re- 
aiued in the young Maharajah’s service. 



420 Femlittories of tlie Pint Clots, 

Boll of Pradaforlrit. 

The Feudatories of the first class, or with Patents guaranteeing 
adoption, are 152 in number and are as follows, arranged alpha¬ 
betically :— 

Feudato'nj. Place. 


Ajeygurh Kiijah, 

Bundiccund. 

Akulkote Rajah, 

Satura. 

Alipoora Jaghcerdai-, 

Bundiccund. 

Bansda Cliief, 

Kola pore. 

Baonoe Nawab, 

Central India. 

Baiiswara Chief, 

Rajpootana. 

Bcojah Chief, 

Pnnjab. 

BeJnee Jagheerdar, 

Bundleeund. 

Beliut Jagheerdar, 

Bundiccund. 

Bel a spore Chief, 

Punjab. 

Benares Rajah, 

Benai'es. 

Beroiida Rajah, 

Bundleeund. 

Bhaghu! Chief, 

Punjab. 

Bhopal Begum, 

Central India. 

Bhownnggiir Chief, 

Sholapore. 

Bhughat Chief, 

Punjab. 

Bluijjee Chief, 

Punjab. 

Bhurtpore Maharajah, 

Rajpootan.a. 

Bikaneer Mahai-ajiih, 

Rajpootaiiik 

Bijawiir Rajah, 

Bundleeund. 

Bijna Chief, 

Bundleeund. 

Booadee Rajah, 

Rajpootana. 

Bnisun Chief, 

Punjab. 

Bimganpiilly Jagheerdar, 

Bombay. 

Bussahir Chief, 

Pnnjab. 

Bnstar Rajah, 

Central Province.s. 

(S/.r Callinjei- Chobeya, 

Bundleeund. 

Cambay Nawab, 

Bombay. 

Cashmevo Maharajah, 

Punjab. 

Chirkaree Rajah, 

Central India. 

Chiunba Chief, 

Punjab. 

Chutterpore Rajah, 

Bundleeund. 

Cochin Rajah, 

Cochin. 

Cooch Behar Rajah, 

As.sam. 

Sixteen Chiefs, Tributary Mehals, 

Orissa. 

Downs Chief, 

Central Indli. 

Dhar Chief, 

Central India. 

Dhamee Chief, 

Punjab. 

Dholepore Rana, 

Rajpootana. 

Dhoorwye Chief, 

Bundleeund. 

Doojana Nawab, 

Punjab. 

Durkote Chief, 

Pnnjab. 

Dkuruniore Chief, 

Kolhapore, 



Fiitulalm'ies of ikn First Class. 
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. Feudatory. 

Doongurpore Chief, 

Diifflay Jagheerdar of Jhutt, 
Duttia Rajah, 

Edur Chief, 

Fui-reedkote Rajah, 

Gerowlee J agheerdar, 
Ghurwal Rajah, 

Gonrihar Jagheerdar, 
Guikwar, 

H olkar, 

Jessiilmere Chief, 

Jeypore Maliarajah, 

Jheeixd Uajali, 

Jhallawar Kaiia, 

Jignee Jagheerdar, 

Joohiil Chief, 

Joonogilrh Nawah, 
Joudlipore Chief, 

Jowrah hfawal), 

Jussoo Jaglieeidar, 

Karoude Rajali, 

Keotithul Chief, 

Kerowlee Chief, 

Kisliengurh Chief, 

Khnlsea Chief, 

Kolhapore Rajah, 
Kooiahareein Chief, 

Koonhiar Chief, 

Kotah Chief, 

Kothur Chief, 

Kochee Jaglieerdar, 

Kunnya Diiaiia Jagheerdar, 
Kuppoorthulla Rajah, 

Kutch Chief, 

Logassia Jagheerdar, 

Loharoo Nawab, 

Makraie Chief, 

Maleir Kotla Nawab, 
Moodhole Chief, 

Mundee Chief, 

Miingal Chief, 

Myhere Chief, 

Mylong Chief. 

Mysore Mah. .ajah, 

Nabha Rajah, 

Nagodc Chief, 


Place. 

Rajpootaua. 

Satara. 

Bundlecund. 

Kolhapore. 

PuDjab. 

Rundleeund. 

N. W. Provinces. 
Rundleeund. 

Baroda. 

Central India. 

Rajpootaua. 

Rajpootaua. 

Punjab. 

Satai'a. 

Rundleeund. 

J'liujab. 

Ryiiiliay. 

lliijpoolana. 

Central India. 

Rundleeund. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootaua. 

Rajpootaua. 

Punjab. 

Kolhapoie. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootaua. 

Punjab. 

Rundleeund. 

Bundlecuiid. 

Punjab. 

Guzerat. 

Rundleeund. 

Punjab. 

Central Provinces. 

Punjab. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Rundleeund. 

Punjab. 

Mysore. 

Punjab. 

Rundleeund. 
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Fctidalories of the First Class. 


Feudatm-y. 

Nalmn Chief, 

Nakgmh Chief, 

Niml)alkur Jagheerdar of Phulton, 
Nowanuggur Chief, 

Nyagaon llel)ai Jagheerdar, 
Oodeypore Maharajah, 

Paharee Chief, 

Patowdee Nawab, 

Pahlumpore Dewan, 

Poodoocotta Chief, 

Punniili Raja, 

Puiit Prithee Nidhee, 

Punt Sucheo, 

Pertahgiirh Rajah, 

Five Putwurdhuns, 

Pnttiala Maharajah, 

Radhunporo Nawab, 

Rajpeepla Chief, 

Ramdroog Chief, 

Rnmporo Nawab, 

Rewah Raj all, 

Sawant Waree Chief, 

Serohi Chief, 

Shahpooi'a Rajali, 

Sindia Maharajah, 

Sohawul Chief, 

Socket Chief, 

Sucheen Nawab, 

Smidoor Chief, 

Sumpthur Rajah, 

Sirdar Shumshere Sing Sindhanwal, 
Siireela Chief, 

Tehree Chief, 

Tej Sing, 

Tonk Nawab, 

Toree Chief, 

Travanoore Maharajah, 

Turocli Chief, 

TJlwur Chief, 


Place. 

Punjab. 

Punjab. 

Satai-a. 

Kolhapore. 

Bundlecund. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Poodoocottah. 

Bundlecund. 

Satai-a. 

Satara. 

Rajpootana. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Kolhapore. 

Southern Mahratta Country. 
Rohilcund. 

Bundlecund. 

Sawant Waree. 

Rajpootana. 

N. W. Provinces. 

Central India. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bombay. 

Madras. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Bundlecund. 

Bundlecund. 

Punjab. 

Rajpootana. 

Bundlecund. 

Travancore. 

Punjab. 

Raj jioo tana. 


Salateii. 

On 2Gth June 18G7 tlic Queen in Council ordered the fol¬ 
lowing revised table of salutes to be strictly observed and at¬ 
tended to 



Sahlies of }\>fd<itories. 
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No. 

Niuiios. 

No. of 
Guns. 

1 

Till! MaliJtrajali of Ne|)iil 

21 

2 

Tlio Ameer of (Jaiml 

31 

3 

TJie .Sultan of Muscat 

21 

4 

The Sultan of Zaiizilnir 

21 

.n 

The Nizam of tlie Deccan .... 

31 

fi 

The Gaekwar of Baroda 

31 

7 

The iMalmrajali of i\lvsoio 

31 

s 

Malnuajali Simlia of Gwalior 

1 y ■ 

y 

Maharajah lloikar of Imlore 

19" 

10 

Tlie l>e-j;iuu of lUiopal 

1 

11 

Tlio iMaliaiaua of Mev\rii,r (Oo(lcv|i(irc) 

19 

13 

Tlio Maharajah of Juinmoo aud Cashmere 

19 

l:! 

The Kliau of Kli<dat 

19 

U 

The Alaliarajah of Travaticore 

19 

i.y 

The Jtajah of Kolliajiore 

19 

ifi 

The Nawal) Nazim of Bciiffa) 

1!) 

17 

Tiiu INIaharajali of.lcyi'ore 

17 

18 

Tiio Maharajah of i\lai war (Jttdlipoic') 

17 

10 

The Ma,ltaiM.ja]i of I'till.iala 

17 

1 30 

Tim Malia Rao of Kotah 

17 

! 21 

The Maharajah of Jtewali 

17 

'29, 

The Rao of Kutcli 

17 

\ 33 

riin Jtajah of (A)chin 

17 

; 31 

Tilt! 51aharajah of J’.ikanecr 

17 

3.') 

The Nawah of Bhawtdpore 

17 

30 

The ]\laIiarao Rajah of Boomltio 

*17 

37 

The Maharajali of Kcrowlce ... ... 

17 

2S 

The Maliarajah of Bhurlpore ... ... 

17 

21) 

'Dh: Nawah of'ronk 

17 

1 30 

The Rajali of Roor.aii 

15 

31 

riie Mahara jah of Sikldm 

15 

33 

The Maliarajah of Oorcha (Ttdiroe) 

15 

33 

'Phe i\la]iarajah of Ki.shein;urii ... ... 

15 

31 

The Mahjirao Rajali of LMwar 

15 

35 

The Baiiji of I)lK>le[)Oie ... ... 

15 

3(1 

The Malia Rawul of .Jessulmere 

15 

37 

The Maha Raj Rana oi Jliallawur 

15 

38 

'Pho Rajah of Piirtal^gurh 

15 

31) 

The Rajah of Dhar ... 

15 

40 

The Two Cilia's of Downs, oacli 

15 

41 

The Maharajah of Duttia 

15 

43 

Tlio Jliihit I’awiil of llaiisw’iira 

I"' . 


Th<! Maharajah of Kdur 

15 j 


■ Kcooivo >;ilutt;.s tif 31 within liiiiitr, of their rei.i-evUrc Iwritoiie.-. 
v«.f.. XU., V<\rA IV. . 3 15 
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SahUet of I’etiduloriei. 


No. 

Njiiiicvs. 

No. of 
Cuds. 

■44 

iM«‘cr .-Mi l\Ioqra<l of lvl»v!‘|>ore 

1 15 ' 

45 

The lino of 

1 15 : 

4fi 

The lylnha lUwiil of Dooiigurjjoi'e 

15 : 

47 

Tlie Nawah of llainpore 

13 i 

4H 

The Nawiih ofjowra 

13 ' 

4 9 

'Hu' nnjali of <'oouh l5<?Jjar 

13 I 

50 

The liajah of Tipperali 

13 

51 

The Miiliarajah of Ih-jiarey 

13 

5-2 

Tiio liajah of Jlieeiiii 

11 

51) 

,'I'he llaja.li of Nalilia 

11 

51 

The IJajah of KupiKHirtlmllu 

11 

55 

The Kajah of Suni))lhiu‘ ... ... 

11 

56 

The Nawah of .loonaf^nrh ... ... 

11 

57 

Tlie Jam of NowaBiiggur 

11 

58 

The Tliakoor of Hhowuuggur 

11 

59 

The Hajali of Uutlam 

11 

60 

The ]\lahiiViijah of ruiiiiah 

1! 

61 

The MahaiiajaliofChirkare^j 

11 

62 

The Hajah of liijawur 

11 

63 

The Rajali of (Hjaiterpoi-e 

11 

64 

The Rajah of Miimlee 

11 

65 

The Dewan of Pahlinipore 

11 

66 

Tho Kajah of Kajpeepla 

11 

67 

The Nawab of IlaJhunpore 

11 

68 

The Kaiia of Poreounder 

11 

69 

Tlie Rajah of Dnuigdra 

11 

70 

The Kajah of Adjeyghiu* 

11 

71 

The Nawah of Cambay 

11 

72 

The, Hajah of Sillaiia 

11 

73 

The Rajah of Seetamhow 

11 

71 

The Kawut of Rajgiiih 

11 

75 

The Kajah of NuvKinghur 

11 

76 

The Rajah of Jhuhooa 

11 

77 

Tho Rajah of Cliumba, _ i 

11 

78 

T.ie Na\VJih of Baonee ... ' 

11 

79 

The Uajali of iSirmoor ... _ j 

11 

80 

Th(! UajaU of Sooket 

11 

81 

I’he Rajali of l-'urieedkote. 

11 

82 

The Rajah of Khylooi* ... i 

11 

83 

The Sir Uessaec of .Sawuut Waree ... ! 

9 1 

84 

llie Nawah of Alafrir Kothi ... 

9 i 

85 

riie Rajah of (hiota Oodey])ore ... ,._j 

9 ' 

86, 

The Hajah of Barria 
-—..-—-— ' 

9. 






l.oml (Hill Pmmnil Siihiln. 


4 


No. 


87 

88 
8!) 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 
1 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


!No. of 
I Gmis. 


The H.uiM. of Hiirwaiipe 


The Riijuli of Nn^foite 

<i. 

Tiie Ranaof All Kuj|>orc 

9 

Tlie Kfina of Tiooiiawarm 

9 

The Nawnl) or J»i»l)eeof ihihisiiiofe ... 

9 : 

The lliijali of >Soiiiitli ... 

9 

Native Cliif'fs at. Aden 

9tol2 ' 

The Riijali of Nuilaoii 

7 

Maliarajali Dhuleei> Sing, U. S. 1- 

21 * 

Miiharajiili Jung Balnuloor. (jr. 0. .R. 

ill* 

Rauojee Ruo Siinliu, (’Imta -Maliarajali of Owalior ... 

17t 

N.iwab Sir Salar Jung Rahadoor, K. S. 1. 

17' 

Prince Azeoiii Jali, of Aj-cot 

1.9* 

Her Highness the Koodsia Begum of Bhopal (Bliood* 
shahee) 

l.r* 

Miiharajali of Vizinnagram ... 



Names. 


The Ealntca or FriKiatorirs. 

We classify the Fcudatoi'ie.s, giving, wlioro possible, tlio area 
and population of their (wlates aoeoriliiig as they are imdor the 
direct RU|>ervision of the Miulra-s, Bombay or Supreme CJovern- 
ments. Our Feudatories have luatiy fcuid.-itoi'ics of their own, 
particulars I’cgarding whom we eaunot give. Pimsionoi'.s are mar¬ 
ked with an asterisk and Mussidmans in italics, 

Madras. 


Feudatory or Peuftiouer. 

Plare or Fa¬ 
mily. 

Sijuare 

iVii.pB. 

Popllln- 

tioii. 

Annual 

liicoiuo. 

* Prince Aziifi Jah 

CarnuLic 



£ 

.SOsOOO 

Vlabarajah of'I'ravHncore, G C. S. 1, 

ri'jivaiicore . 

• 6, 

44S,l)6;i 

Unjab of Cocliin 

('odbiti 



9ti,.301 

R-ijiib of Pood(H)cottab 

PooilMornttfih 

i.ifiir 

‘2<;8.7i)0 

.•{2,41.‘5 

J(i<jhirdar of Bunganindly 

CuddaiKih ... 
Heharj 


«r»,2(IO 


liajab uf Buudoor 

Ida 

IS,440 

.■i,7Sd 

AUPajak 

r a u n u uorp! 
and South-i 
eni Liwa-j 
dive Isiai.dp.j 

1,000 

2,000 

Carried forward 



i,!i80,]o;i 

ii2n,i7<i 


• For life. 

+ Within limits of the Gwalior territory. 

J On every occasion of visiting and leaving the Bengal Presidency. 
S B 1 




42fi Feudatmies in Bombay. 


Bombay. 


Feutlatory or Pensioner. 

Place or Fa¬ 
mily. 

Square 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Broii){ht forwarrl 



1,080,108 

I’ajali of Aliulkote ... 

Akulkote 

1)8(1 

77, :m 

rijo Tunt Snchoo ... 


500 


'I’hc Punt Prithee Nidhcc ... 

1 

:m 

(>7,007 

Pile Dullay 

} S. Koiikan 

700 

.'•.8,704 

Pile Niniltalkur 

PLe Wacknr 

1 

400 

47,100 

Uajah of Kulliapore... 

Yolha])oro 

5,184 

.5-ui,in(i 

(Ihief of Sawuntwarue 

Sawuntwarec 

Duo 

152,20(5 

Bo. of Jamkhundee 

Do. of Meeraj 

) Southern 
> Mahratta 



Bo. of Sanglee 

^ Jaglicrdars 



Do. of Ilaiudroog ... 

Phe Uhawar 



Do. of Moodhole 

Phe (Jorepuray 



* The Angria Pamily 

(jola))a 



The. nf Jiiijrt-ra 

• Tht' (iran<hlaiU)htci'S of lh<- 

Jiiijeura 

824 

71,(K)0 

Nawah of tiw'ixt ... 

Surat 



Namth of Stn-hmi ... 

Suchcen 


18,000 

Pajah of Baiula 

Uamla 


10,000 

Uajah of Dhurumpore 

Dlumimporc 

.‘100 

15, 00 

Kaj ah of Jo war 
* JJcucnidnnlH of Fav'oh of Ii<i- 

tJowar 

8,000 


roach 

Nawah of Camhay ... 

C.'inih.ny 

850 

175,000 

'Pile (Bxikwar 

418 soiarate jurisdictions in 

Jfaroila 

4,8111) 

1,710,1(»4 

Kattywar, of which the prin¬ 
cipal are OUaniundnl, .Jooua- 
i]hm\ Nowannggnr, llliow- 
miggu!', floffcrahaij, Wiuliiyir 



i 

I 

ami Uajkoto 


21,000 

1,475,085 

llao of Kutch 

I’ahlmnporc Agency contain- 

Kutcli 

0,500 

400,522; 

ing 11 iStatca, Pahfuuiporc, 
iiadhniiporcy nVuv/r, 7V:://(rrn 


e,('4i 

1 

«nd 7 Hindoo State.s 
Maheckanta (The Uajah (*l 


321,(545 


Kduv is the only poM’crful 
(;hief) . 


4.000 

311,040 

Uajah of Kajpeejda .. 

1 

4,5iH 


Uajah of Daria 


l.OtK) 


(.liicf of Chota Oodeyporc 


8,(H)0 


Uajah of l^oonawara 

! Rewakanta 

1,780 


Olnof of Soruth 

r 

900 


j77tr Bahee of Bulaximrc 

1 

400 


!55 Petty Chieffe with a veven- 
j ue of 

1 



lOanied forward 

i 


7i,5:m 

7,569,1«0 

i 


Annual 

liicoiao. 


£ 

ir>,oof)i 

v.ruH) 

(1,500 

75,000 

00^1 

lOO.OdO 

ao^oiKj 

25,000 

15,000 

: i ;'),000 

5,000 

10,000 

5,550 

17,000 

10,0(MI 

8,5' 0 
0,100 
'),000 
2,500 


.55.0001 

000,000 


8G5,27(^ 

150,000 


04,000: 


51,400! 

27,500 

7,50" 

10,000 

4.200 

2.200 

4,000 

_ 

2,877,540' 




Femhdwh'H in Northern TnJht. 
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The {{overnmesit ok Inhia. 


Feudatoi-y or Pcnsioucr. 

Placo or Fami- 

ly- 

Stjuare 

Miles. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Annual 

liicoiue. 


Lower Bengal. 



£ 

Broxifflit forward 



7,500, l«d 

2,877,.54(1 

*Th<i iV^«£)ai i^hiTMU of Bengal 

Moorslicdabacl 



100,00(1 

Kajab of .lyntia 

1 



coo 

5 Cossyab States 

I 




Ibjjah of Nun<»klow... 

I Assam 

](),«(Id 

rios,» 2 ri 


lUjab of Molot'iii 

I 




lUjiib of Mitni|>(>ro . 

1 

7,r).si 

,500,0(10 

1 425 

Hajab of nili 'I'ijujerab 





Kajab of (\>ocb Hebar 

/ooch Ib'bar 


80,00(1 


•-M Meliala forming S. W. Fron- 





ti<!r Agency 

Jbota Naqxm! 

42,r»(IO 

i,o(jn,ooo 

) 

10 'rributary Mehals of (’ui- 




} 100,000 

talk 

)ns.sa 

IGfVH 

7r.o,0(Kt 

) 

HorUi- Weftfrrn Prutnnce.s'. 



The J^'au'ah of Jlamjiiirf' 

biliilciind 

8iK) 

4S1,!)<:1 

' 1()0,00i( 

iMaluirajab of JJonarcs 

Henares 


2()().()00 


Hajab of (Uirwhal 

HimaJ ayas 

■j.fiOO 

yoO,(HM) 

10,000 

Uajali of ShaJxpooia 

Ajnjort) 


] (10,000 


Kajab of Tcb I CO 

Ivumaon 


200,000 

8,000 


Puujah. 




*Mabarajah Dliiillecp Singli 

England 



40,n«() 

Mabarajali of I’uttialki, 


n,-ii2 

1,.W(),000 

3(t0,(MK) 

Kajab of .Ibeeinl 

( 

1,2^50 

;ni,(foo 

40,000 

Cbiof of Nabha 



27(M»>0 

40,000 

(Jliief of Kbulsea 

j and heibi 


(12,000 


of Ma/rir ICofhi 

i States 

IM 

40,200 

10,001) 

Kajab of FiuTccdkotc 

i 

,u:i 

51,000 


bO Minor .lagliinlars 




83,184 

Nawah of i>of)/(T)ia 

IWbi 



0,000 

Khan of Lohuroo 




4,500 

Kajab of Sirnioor or Nabuti ... 



75,795 


Hajah of Kubler or Jiclasfjore 



(id’bts 

7,000 

Chief of Hindou 



49,078 

(),0(»0 

Kajab of Ihissabir 




7,000 

Kajab of Kcontbul 

rllill Sates 


is,(ISO 

a, 000 

Chief of Bagliul 



22,805 

8,500 

Kana of Joobul 



17,202 

1,800 

Kiinaof Bbujee 



9,001 

1,S(I0 

Haua of Kootubursein 

. 


7,829 

700 

Carried forward 


17i7K 1 

I4,I07,(»62 

■pfo78(i4 









Feu^aiorl^i in Bujpootana md Central India, 


Feudatory. 


The Government of India. 


Place or Family. 


: !■ ITill States 


..iMooltan 

..’('aaljmere 


Trans - Sutlej 
States 


Brought forward 
Bana of Kotliar 
Baua of Dhanicc 
Hana of I'uglint 
I ’hief of Bulsun 
Chief of Myloug 
'J’hak((or of Reejah 
Thakoor of Turoch 
Tliakoor Koonhar 
Kana of Mungul 
Chief <»f Durkdtee 
Nmmh oj Uhmmljiore 
Maharajah of Juuiuu'o 
Uajah of Kuppoorthulla 
Kajah of Mundee 
f^ajah of Chiuiiha 
itajah of Sooket 


Dh'cHhf vnder the Ooverntnent 
Maharajah of Oodeyporo or ) 

Meywar 

Maharajah of Jeypore 
Maharajah of Juudhpore or 
Marwar 

Mabarao of BiKmdee 
Maharaoof Kotah 
Maharaj liana of dhallftwar 
Nctwab of Tank 

Lawa ... { ^ . 

Maharajah of Kerowlee ... ’ Ihajpootana 

.Maharajah of Kisliengurh 
M.’diarana of Dln>l<'pore 
Maharajah of iihurtpore . . 

Maharao Kajali of Ulwur 
Maharajah of Hikanecr 
The Maha Pnwul of Jcssulmere 
Uao of Serolii 

The Kawul of l)(*ongiir))ore ... 

The llawul of Banswarra ... f 

Uajah of Pertahgurh ... •. 

Maiiarajnh Sindia ...! I 

Mn.l.ara,i.ih Holkar ■ k'ontral In- 

.Hi-ijfim. if Wifijml ...! '<ija. 

Rajah onihar ...! [ 

Chair of Dtiwag . [; 

kVo wah of Jo'kVfa ... 1 


1 Central In- 





2 

§ 


r^. 

la 


u 

ee 

p 

cc 

S* 

a a 

fl o 
c « 

< 



£ 

171,011 

14, ior,(»(i2 

3,910,804 


3,900 

Oad 


2,853 

400 


4,892 

()(»0 


7,3.58 

800 


981 

200 


3,082 

2/)0 


i,n(K> 

300 


917 

100 


500 

61 

248:i 

364,502 

.30,000 

25,Odd 

700,000 

400,000 

598 

212,721 

57,700 

1,080 

139,269 

30,000 

3,2I<> 

120,000 

12,000 

420 

44,552 

8,(K)0 

»/ of India. 


11,614 

],161,140 

266,127 

16,2C0 

],900j00u 

500,000 

35,072 

1,78,3,000 

350,000 

2,291 

224,000 

5(1,000 

5,0(10 

450,000 

‘250,000 

2,500 

220,(KIO 

1.50,000 

2,370 

320,419 

101,751 

1,873 

188,000 

30.000 

720 

100,000 

22,570 

1,250 

192, .382 

109,437 

1,!»74 

743,71(1 

263,692 

3,300 

1,000,000 

200,000 

17,070 

539,00(r 

60,000 

12,252 

73,700 

9,167 

3,020 

.55,000 

20,338 

1,0(10 

100,000 

12,600 

1,.500 

loo.mw 

12,600 

1,460 

150,000 

20J240 


2,.500,000 

110,910 

8,318 

576,000 

830,000 

G,7C4 

663,656 

240,000 

2,091 

126,000 

45,700 

250 

25,000 

26,900 

872 

85,456 

66,624 

342,831 

29,136,6.38 

7,704,331 


t'arried forward 




Feiul(Uorie» in Ccntml India. 


m 


The Government ov India. 


Feudatory. 


Broufflit forward 
Rajali of lUitlam 
Rajah of Sillaiia 
I Ra jah of S<!ctanili(tw 
jl'hiof of Fuiitli Tceiilada 
,, 1‘eeploda 
Tliakoor i>f .lawasea 
,, A'i)vv[»arra 

,, •Slio<igiirh 

I)al)roe 

,, Bioliroilu 

,, K<iloolc))t;ra 
J'turuuj 
,, Baij'iirh 

,, Foojdia 

,, Nowjjo])^ 

,, iiutajiii 

,, Ayraoda 

,, JUioolutia 

,, Miloda 

ihirdia 

k.'Juel' of dohut 

,, Miitwarra 
,, Kimtfewarra 
,y huttoiniial 
,, Alirajjiorc 
,, .fbali«K)a 
,, No<?nikhera or'I’irla 
,, C'liol.'i Burkhcra or 
■Soivijnro 

,, M<)ta Burkhora 

,, Kalcc Bouioe 

i rjiakoor of .Vf(M)ltau 
i ,, Kaohoe Baroda . 

,, Jiikthgmli 
I ,, riat.sola or Dhotia 

iRajah of Niuum 
’ Tliakoor of Jijiail«*i)ia 
j ,, Khaltouii 

i _ ,, Sireeo 

'Hajah of Ta^oo^furh 
„ Baroda 
Thakoor of Burra 
t'hief of Burwaiinco 
Chief of Barud]>oora 
M Jamma or l><ahir 

„ Itajffurh, (ihum. 

Bhyaa Kherce, Sil 


Place or 
Fauiily. 


• N|U?iro 
I Miles 


Popula¬ 

tion. 


I 

I -3 

.a 


I ^ -3 
M rs 


I Dliar A^'ein-y 
• Modiati/ed 
I Chiefs. 

Cwalior 
Agoney Me- 
<liati/cd 
Chiefs. 

i 

Xiniar .\gency. 

■■■ ) Xin.ar 
1 Agency 
Oiiaranteed 


I 


cnyaa Kherce, Sd- , .i / 
lajieo&Bukhtgurh i 


o'lo; p4,s:b» 

iu:i| 88,978 


l.rni, 


7,D0'> 


()U,(XH> 


Cai:r!.ed foriv’ard 


3,0(H : 




24.171 


■i9,4U,62f) 


Annual 

lacomc. 


i: : 
7,704,dyi 
17,179; 
24,900; 


800 

200 

120 

00 

J 2,300 


i 


j 

fi,S 0 I>j 


7 , 760,099 
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The Government of India. 


Feudatory, 

Place or Faiui- 

ly- 

8«|uarG 

Miles. 

Popula- 

tiou. 

Annual 

Incoijie. 






s 

Brought forward 



3-47,034 

411,020 

7,700,09! 

CJluv-f of (Jliaiulgiirh 

\ iSnnar 



,, .laiutce 

r Agency 




,, ('bota Kusrawiul 

.c, 

ai'iiuLccd 




Thakoor <if Bitbareo 

) (diiofs 




,, Bag] 00 






,, Karodia 






,, Took 






,, l*atharea 






.iJbiihgoug 
,, Singhanu 






,, Baoc 

= 





,, Miiyiic 

1 CJJ.i 




.. Jdiaiira 





,, Kunjara 





,, .Bagoogurli. 

,, Kivytha 

3 

O 





,, Klnirsoo 





,, Jbalana 



08 



,, Poi'ngliat 

,, Bliojakoroo 





CJhiof of Koorai ! 





,, Maliojiiodgurli ! 





,, Basowda 





7(HI 

,, .riaiglmr 
,, NursingitrJi 
,, Khiloliooin.rc . 




.\l»O0 

Too 

,, Larawut .. i 

,, Bathaveo 






,, Agra Btiikhcra 
,, J)ubJa 






,, T^haiia Kbcrcc 






,, Kiuirnaljioro 







to 

£ 




,, Kiinraia 
,, Jlialcra 

! 





,, Moerajjovo .. ! 

1 i 





,, J»amgnrh .. [ 

,, Kakurklioroc i 

1 K 





,, ■'^oolaloa 
,, dalria Bhool 






,, (Jagrontto 






Kinoiwnr <’biio Sijigh 
diilwnjit, Singh 

' iUtoliimiii Singh & Isroo Siiigli 
Salhii 8iugh 



»U,3;J7 




(.’arried fonrai'd - 



441,.IS I 

•29,442,97.5 

7,77r.,.599 





Ti'lhnU from Fendafarteii. 



. 


fi 


f-Vluiatory or Pensioner. 

Place or 
Family. 

Squara 


Annual 

Inooiue. 




£ 





. 


Brought forwanl j 



!M>,4W,U75 

6.77.'».5(n» 

Sohiiwul ... ... 1 

Jignee .. ... . ; 

'I 




(^hutterpoic ... .. ( 





L'hirkurv ... 

1 ►; 




Ajoj'BUili ... ,. 1 

Hijawur ... ... ., j 

j SC 




lUittia .. .. ■ 

-■'£ 

TJ, hX! 



Alyhore ... ... . j 

NagiHlc 

3 ! 




Oorcha 




j 

I’lumub ... ... .. ) 





Itewah ... ... i 

ri i 


1 

‘ 


Smujjthnr 

Th<‘ Niz<iui fi/ Uitdi'rnhtuf 
TLe JMiibarajuh of Mysori; 

* Thu THiiliir Khuj •>/ On.ilh 

* Tht Aiufei'n of i:irnlh ... 

! _^rand Total 


Dwchii. 9:),3;J7, 10 ,« 16 ,(b{»r l,l5r.0.0«<) 

Mysore. I 1 

Calcutta. 

iSiiulh. Af. _ I 

_ioI:!72,«74 


IVom tVudotorjyw, 1N(»6*07. 


(Inrii-iiiufut of hiilia. 

Trihutcs froui the imiltsniieuHoiicd Btatc>-. 
Variolic Petty States 

Nizam’s Covcriimcut on accovmt of .Vlahratta Choiito 
Cont riVnitioiis. 

Bhopal 

Various Petty States 


Jcypore 
I JoiKlhpot'C 
Odej'lKire 
Dotmgei'pore 
I Ban.swarra 
Kotuh 
Booiiduc 
Jhalwar 

1 VarioUM Petty States 


; Sokeitb 
Muudeo 
Kiipoorthulla 
! Chumha 

I Various Potty States 


Mysore Govommeiit 
'lYavanoore liillo 
Cochin ditto 


Mdih-im. 

PeiKheush ami Suhslily. 


Ifoii’h'ii/ avd Sindh. 

Tribute. 

Subsidy from the Cnteh Govcrnrucnl 
Katty war Tribute 
Various Potty States 

Contri billions. 

Jiighocrclars, Southern Mahratta Countiy, &c. 

: Tol.al TributoH and Coutributiou« from Native States 


I L’. 24 ..'<s.l 

• I 7d,->^ i 

IH.UIIU t 

i-— aio.idrti 


• I I.IIIK' I 

I-- 


Vor. xn., PARf IV. 








AUowmice,!) to 


All0waneea to Fendntorteo and Penaionera, ISOO-dS. 


ffowrftwidMf (if Iniia. 

Pennion of WAz«d Ally Shah, os-King of Onda 
Proportion of Pension of Maharajah Xlulleep Bing 
Pension to Ally Bahodoor, ex-Newab of Banda, including Al¬ 
lowance to the Family of the late Zoolftcar Alljr 
Stipends and Extra Allowances, Ac., to Ilis Highness Prince 
Golan) Maliomed. eon of the late Tip)Kit> Sultan 
Pensions to the Family of the ex-Rajub of Coorg 
Compensation 

Pagoda and Mosque Allowsmcce 

Pension exceeding Bs, 6,<H)0 jwr annum, but not exceeding 
lls. 20,ft0Operann)»n 

Pensions not exceeding Re 5,000 per annum 

Total Government of India £, 

Oiide. 

Territorial and Political Pensions. 

N'owab Malka Jehan 
Newftb Siioltan Begum 

Malk Dooran Newab Bookya Sooltan Boguni 
Political Pensiona not exceeding Ils. 20,))()ii per annum 
Pensions not cxctKsUng Rs. 5,000 per aniiuiu 
Maafoe Compensation 
MiscellanecDts 

Total Oude £ 

Cnitral Proi'iixcts. 

Gond Rajah Sulliman Shiih 

Janoojee, Itno Bhouslah Rajah Bahadoor, and the widows of the 
late Ruler 

Tritnbuckjec Kuna Aeeher Uao 
Kshwant Rao Goojur 
Ihirlmt Ilao Goojur 

Pensions exceeding Rs. 6,000, Init not exceeding Rv* 20,000 per 
annum 

Pensions not exceeding Rs. 5,000 per annuni 

Total Conttal Provinces £ 

Hint ami West Herur. 

Pensions to Mahratta Balianadars 
Vlahratta tJhonto 

Political Pensions, including charitable and religious grants .. 

Total East and West Bcrar £ 

Eastern Settlentents. 

Pollticai Pensions exceeding Rs, 5,00() pur annum 
Ditto under Rs. B,0"0iHjr annum 
Local Pen.sionH (Compensation to Landowners) 

Total Eastern Sottlements £ 

Bf.uynl. 

Stipends and Allowance of Ihc Nir.amut. 
Hisllighneas Naw.ib Naxim's PorMonal Allow,mcc 
Her Highness .tiunnec R«gum 
-Mnunoo ajid B)ihoo Begums Establishments 
Rajmohal Family 
•\voJ Azeoin v\lly Khan 

U.dsoonnis8.a Begum (widow of Humnyoonjab) 

•^ve<l S)ifdarah Kban 

\ewiib Shumshc .Tehan I'egiim (Consort of I-'urrcedoonjuli) 
KoWiib Mulk7nmnnop.'ib Ih^iu (socotid wife of ditto) 
Ulovvancoa to various Chicts, their Familios and Dependents 
exceeding Rs. 5,000 and not exceeding Rs. 2o,(NXi per annum 
Allowances to Viuious Chiefs, their Familios and Dependents 
not exeec'ling Rs. 6,000 per annum 


Carried forward 
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Brous'llt fwward 

PeiiRionM ttiid CharltaWc Allowances. 

Rajah BUoop Sing ((irandaon >4 Kajtih Knlj-an Sing) 
Uuno-chutter charges paid in Cuttnek 
Compensi^iun to the Bhocsteeahs for the resuioptiun of Dooars. 
in Assaiti 

Feut'ious not exceeding Ks. 6,000 per anuuiu 


Cum]icnsatious. ] 

I 

Compensation payabJo under OouveutiuJi with the French Go-^ 
venunent in lieu of Salt formerly suppl ied to them 
Hontr. 

t’onipen»tttio«s e.tcccding Itw. 6.0 ik> i>cr amnvm 
ConiiMjnsatluns net exceeding Us. per annmu 


Total liengul .. .C; 

K'D-th-W‘>t(eni I'ruviiift'if. 

Territorial and PoUtical Pcusioihs. 
l8liroepcr«.ad Nuraiii Sing, Hajali of Henarv-s 
I’oiisioiis c.Kceeding Us. and not exeouding U.s. 20,000 jicr 

iinnutii each 
llaj.ah IJulwaiit Sing 

Pensions graute*i on the reHimiption of Maafce Tenures 
I’uUtieal Pensions under Us. o.'ioo per .uinum .. 

Ex llajiiU of Uoorg 

Pensltms ami Charitable AlWwanee.s. 

(diarilahle Pensions nut exceeding Us. 20 ,oihi pt-r annum 
Pensions and Charitable AlloWuiieeH under Us. ."p.OtHi per ammni 

Sayor Coiupensation. 

Hajah Mohendcr Sing 

Miseelluneuus Cuinpcnsation under Us. 5,000 iH.‘r uiuniiu 


Tolal .Vorth-Wcstcni Provinces ... ,( 

fv„jab. 

Tetritiirial and PoHticiil Petisions. 

Itjijali lliikht Ally 

•Miirdan Sing 

Rajah F.VKtuihd) KhiUi 

Uajiih Jeswuiit Sitig 

Sirdar Saleh Mahomed Khun 

Mohuu Loll 

Rjihudoor-Jlmiig Khan 

Siidar Dewah Sing 

Sirdar Mahomed Uos.seiu Khan 

•Sir Sooltaij Secuiidor 

Xaxir Kharolla 

Mirza Kllahee Jlu.x 

Ajoo,diah I^brshivd 

Stipends of Uaiieos of deceased Vlnharajahs, iimliiding Allow 
anecs to Depondeats and .iilhurcnt.s 
Pcii.HjunH under Rs. per aununt granted on the resimij« 
tlon of M.’uiffeo Tenures ... 

PoUtieal I’unsiuns under lU.. 6,0(K) per ajmuiu 

Ponsioiis and ( hariuble Allowanoe-s. 

Pension <»f Mirra Ellaheo Bux 

1‘ensiou of Uaiice Kisson Kour ofthc late Uaj;ili I vdluhOhur 

Pension of ICour Kliosluil Sing 

Choiitablo Allowance.s under Us. o.uCtUper annunn 


Camu'l forward 


i t: ; 
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Alfowmuxs to Peadiytiers. 



£ 


£ 

Brought forwar<2 


101,220 

673,177 

CyuUtowvU. 




!Siiy«r Cunn>vu(iati<m. 




Allowan«ufi to flnjulix uud uthuvs, iuUouuf Cubtouas, Transit 




Duties, abolishud ... 


3,472 


Total Punjab .. £ 

i 

104,701 

Uaokas. 

■"1 


Ta J/jorf-. 

1 


Mlowanccn to tho Itclativcs, bervaiits, be., of His HlgbnoRH 

] 


the lato Riijah of Taujoro, liichuUtig commutatiou of Pen- 



hIods. be» 

41,05» 



Allowances to the Faintly of Ute livic Ilajidi Ameer i^lng 

Oujt 



•> 

■ 

41,008 


Masulifuitiaii. 




Stipends to ttic Family of the late Newab of lifasuHpatam 


8,ISO 


Cflnl Diilricts. 




StipendK and Extra AllowaiicOH to tkn F.-uuIIIch of the late 




lli'dcr Ally Kbnn and Tippoo Sultan, excluKivc of juiynionts 




tuiidc in ikiiigal 


4,011 


Uontiiunautions, rcnslons and Ckiritablc Allowances. 




Pagoda and Mosque Allowancea, and OoiupcnsationH in lieu of 




roMimed Lands, Officers and Privileges, including Salt Cum- 




pensaiions 

08.493 

, 


runsioUH and Charitable Allowanece 

•t.ior 



Piigufla and Mosque AtlowanccK 

4,90S 



Allowances to Zemindars, Jageerdars, and EaKtuidars, &c. 

27,047 




__ 

134,6H 


CornuHc. 




Tcnil trial and I’oJU.iciil Pcnsii'^is. 




ronstoiiH' At., to llio F.-iiuilics uniinopciuhints of llic laic Xe- 




waliN. find to the < 'atmalic i''a>mly aiuL l)c)>i:ii>laiit.'<, Ac. 

srj,7U7 



SlijtciulM, Ac., t'> Priiioc Azoom iljili llaljadnor 

u,70( 



Payment to the Kicnch (tovernnicut at Pondicherv, on ac 




count of tbc Arrack Farm iu the French PetlaU at Miwsuli 




I’utam 

* 





68,822 


ffl'ITo/. 




SUiMjnds to the Family umi DcitcnUants <»t Ibc Kewab o: 




Ruriiid 


10,718 


Tittal Madras ... £ 



263,59) 

Jiohibthi/ OHif Shi'Hi. 




PonKious to tbo Family and DcpcmUuits of the lute Newab ol 




Surat 


0,107 


Newab Midmmed .Mly Khan Babiuloor 


4,637 


Aeo.sa1icb Mabaroj 


.5„so<: 


Sulmidv to tbe Klum itf Klrclat 


s.ooo 


Porttib llaqlioujur 


1,21K1 


Various Ponsiona and Allowances above lis. 5,000 and under 




Its. 10,000 per annum 


Sd>t8 


Powiorw not cxcceiing Bs. .%000 per ammin, iucludiug com- 




iimtatioiis 


.39,.462 


liliiamdms ami Surrnnijamiiars 


386.HW 


Su.vur und MiKcellHUCous (.'ompeneatioDs 


24.S5C 


Hnltan Fodll Mahsin of Lahej 


l,2Uf 


Allowouoes, A’c,, tollio c.x Ameers of Sindh, and otlicrs 


•2&.m 


Commutation of fractUmal juirts of liiuims .. 


11,260 


(Mstn.a Bui> WiltuI 


2.202 


Duwastban and Wursbaaun .MIownuecs 


140,806 


Total Buml)ay and Sindh £ 


■ 

«71,231 

[Total AllowanecH and Abslgnmcnls out of tbe Kevenuas, Ac. £ 

1 ‘ 

■ 

1,712,003 
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I'ollticai AKenelea anil Forrlirii Sci'vtrra. 


I 

(jOVKBNMKNT nr iNBM. 

i' 

£ 

£ 

Rcsulents ami Political Agents, &c., at Foreign (’oorts 




Salaries and Allowances, Kstablishiuents, and Con- 




tingent charges 




l>urbar Presents, and Allowances to Vakeels, ic. 




Sundry Items 





— 

89, 327i 

Central ProtunccK 


1 

Durbar Presents ... 


287 

HritisJi liiiniinb. 


1 

IVditical EstaMishuicuts and charges, iacUdijsg ex- 




ponses on account of State prisoners 




Mission to Mandalay 





-- 

9,896 


EaefiTu 




Miscellaneous 


5 


Kevijah 




I’olitical Establisluncnts and charges 

■2,173 



Durbar rresents, and llovvauces to Vakeels, Natives 




of rank, &e. 

!>21 



Bhootan charges 

-m 




— 

3,S20 


Korth Wditirn Prornues. 




I’olitical Rstablisliments and charges 

32,1174 



Suiidrj' Items 

1178 




— — 

;«,05'2 






Pay of British Envoy nt Caliool, and ether Political 




Establishments and charges .. 




Durbar I’rcsents 

3,747 



Sundry Items 





. - — 

KbOTd 






Residents and Agents at Foi-eign Courts ; Salaries, Es- 




tablibhments, and (^mtingent charges ... 




( harges on account of State prisoners 

168 





9,12.1 


Bomhaii and SiiPtlh. 




Residents and Agents at Foreign Courts : Salaries, Ks- 




tablishments, and Contingent charges .. 

HO, 801 



Durbar I’resents and Allowances to Native of rank, &.c. 

3,2til 



.Suiuli-y Items 

17,733 




— 

81,803 


Total Political Agencies and Foreign Services £ 



23S,281> 


The Foreign States with which tlie Government of India lias 
treaties of alliance, either 0([ual or to protect them, arc Burmah, 
Sikkim, Nepal, Afghanistan, Persia, Khelat, Beyla and Hedge. 
With the Sultan of Muscat, the Sultan of Zandbar, Shoa, and 
several of the maritime tribes on the coast of Arabia and Africa, 
it lia,s conventions with the object of stojiping the sla\ e trade. 
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Admmatraiimi^ 0/ Tramncere in 1866 - 6 “. 

There are also engagements with the Tunnongong of Johoreaml 
the chiefe of the MaJayan Peninsula, now under the colonial Go¬ 
vernment of the Straits Settlements. 

Travaucere. 

Justice .—An improved system of Registration was orga¬ 
nized. The regulation w'as based upon the Jbrilish Indian Act 
compelling registration of all deeds relating to immoveable 
property, and also giving free scope to the registration of deeds 
relating to moveable property. A regulation was enacted 
amending the law relating to the limitation of suits by post¬ 
poning for another year the ojjeratiou of the statute of limi¬ 
tation. This measure was taken in compliance with the repre¬ 
sentations of a number of landholders, who considered that they 
would be losers to a large e.xteut through inability to prose¬ 
cute in the year itself. In the 4 Zillah and 19 MoonsifFs Courts 
tiled during the \ear "ithHTS original suits which, added to 5,242 
pending, made the number there were before these courts 32,115. 
There were also 587 suits readmitted under the (Jivil Procedure 
Code and 57 for review of judgment. The value of the suits 
filed was Us. 22,(17,714. They were thus disposed of:—9,065 
were decided in favour of plaintifi', 1,464 for defendant, 3,911 dis- 
jwsed of on agreement, 3,390 dismissed for default and 520 
otherwise judicially disposed of, lea ving a balance of undecided 
suits amounting to 13,!03. Of these 11,948 had been on the files 
under .six months, ],109 above six months iind under one 
year, 080 above one and under two yeans, 104 above two and 
under three years, 53 under five years and 13 under six yeans. 
Of the 20,803 original suits in the Zillah and Moousitt's Courts 
019 Were suits between “ Jammies” and their tenants, 60 related 
to division of Tarawad pioperty, 2,115 were otherwise connected 
with land, 907 were connected witli houses or other fixed proper¬ 
ty, 21,003 with debts and wages, 14 were suits for damages for 
violation of caste privileges, 23 were regarding division of pro- 
jKU ty among Brahmins and Sudras, 4 among Numhoories and 79 
uere suits for inheritance among the Makkathayam classes of 
'I'ravancoro such as Syrians, Moplas and carpenters. The Zillah 
('ourts filed 557 appellate suits which, with those pending, made 
the number on the files 750 valued at Rs. 43,211. They were 
thus disposed of:—180 for the Plaintifi', l97 for Defendant, 00 
disjHwed of by agreement, 21 dismissed for default, 13 remand¬ 
ed to lower court; 304 decrees were confirmed, 40 modified and 
124 reversed. The average interval between the iileofana])- 
jicul and its disjwsal was 4 weeks 91 days. The balance left uu- 
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decided was 284 sliits lione oi wliicli had been on the files above 
three years. Twenty-nine out of 44 original civil suits valued 
at Rs. 625 were disposed of in the Zillah or Small Cause Courts 
and 4 out of 13 appeals. The SuChler Courts filed 200 appeals, 
14 special appeals and 7 reinvestigations making, with the cases 
pending on the files, 4.50 suits valued at Rs. 2,04,870. These 
were all disposed of except 157. Thus the numl)er of original 
suits filed in the several Courts, which had ri.sen from 6,374 in 
the year 1856 to 20,077, in 1806 rose to the remarkable figure 
of 27,520. The number of appeals during the year was .5.57, or 
5 per cent, of the appealable decrees, and the greater part of 
them resulted in the confirmation of the original awards. The 
value of all the suits filed in the year amounted to the largo 
sum of 2.5,00,000 Its. while the corresponding amount for the 
preceding year was 18,40,000 Rs. 

Three Criminal ca.ses involving 21 prisoners were carried over 
the year 18C6-G7 on the rolls of the Zillah Courts, and 304 fresh 
cases involving 735 pid.soners were adilod to them. Out of these 
367 cases 323 invadving 038 jirisoners were finally disposed of, 
31 ca.ses and !)7 prisoners wtee disposed of after confirination 
from the Sudder. The smitencea passed were a.s follows,— 
29 prisoners to flogging, 207 to impri.sonment nnder one year, 
40 to imjirisoninent for two years, 9 to imprisonment under three 
years, 31 fined, 49 sentenced to furnish security .and 273 acquit¬ 
ted. The Siidder .sentenced 17 men to iinpiisonment midei one 
year, 15 to imprisonment under iJirco years, 29 toperiods of impri¬ 
sonment between three .and seven years and 10 to imprison¬ 
ment for life. One man wais sentenced to capital punislimeiit, 
3 were fined, 2 sentenced to fiiniish .security, and 20 realised. 
Thirteen criminal cases left nndeeided. The Sndder received 
35 criminal appeals, 19 of which were confirmed, 12 modified and 
3 reversed. Tlie ratio of .acquittals to tlic total iminher of pri¬ 
soners tried was 37 per cent. 

Folu-e .— ^Tho number of ch.arges on tlie files of the P<jlioo during 
the year 1800-07 was 10,198, which is in excess of that of the pre¬ 
ceding year by 1,350. This excess was entirely in the immber of 
petty offences. The numlrer of charges nndeeided at the end of 
the year was 13. Of these cases, only 352, or about 2 jrcr cent., 
were sent up for trial to the highta' trilainal. Six i)er cent, wore 
female.s. The 718 persons involved in graver crimes were 539 
Hiudu.s, 110 Christians; and 99 Mussulmans. Ot thesrr 85 
were females. Of the 10,951 persons convicted by the Police, 
14,477 were punished only with fine; 1,199 only with imprison¬ 
ment ; 100 only rvith whipping; 3.i0 witli imprisonment aird 
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fine; Cl witl) iraprisonmont anC wliippihg; 3 witl; whipping, 
imprisonment ami fine. The amount of fines awarded by the 
Police was 48,652 Rs. Of this 11,307 Rs. were commuted to 
imprisonment; 32,434 Rs. were recovered including arrears and 
491 Rs. remained nnrocovei'cd. Of the 1,599 imprisoned 303 
were sentenced to hard labour for periods not exceeding three 
months. Thu average delay in the disposal of cases by the Police 
was 7 days, and in the committal to the higher Courts 15 days. 
Of the offences 3,792 or alsjut 23 per cent, were against the per¬ 
son, 1,415 or 9 per cent., against property; 1,615 or nearly 10 
per cent., were disputes scarcely constituting criminal offences, 
J 46 or 1 per cent, smuggling; 3 against coinage, and the rest were 
miscellaneous, including 17 cases of forgery and 9 of perjury. Of 
the offences against the person,' 3,024 or 95 Tper cent were 
])etty assaults. There were 22 cases of culpable homicide, 
four of which were dismissed by the Police, and the remaining 
Its were sent up to the higher Courts. I’hero were 89 charges 
of robbery, of which 17 wore gang robberies. The most serious of 
those was oue committed at V^eeboor in Yettoomanoor District, 
the property represented to have been carried otf being 23,000 
R.S. The projerty stolen in all tlio cases was 67,509 Rs., tlie 
amount proved to have been lost 17,618 Rs. and the amount re¬ 
covered by the Police, 8,306 Rs. The number of officials convict¬ 
ed was 233 ; of these 127 were dismissed or suspwided ; 70 fined ; 
26 imprisoned, and 10 imjnisoued and fined. Forty-seven Sir- 
car serviuits werecliarged with bribery, 62 with fraudnlent entrie.s 
in iiecounts; 72 with criminal misappropriation, and 131 with 
illegal acts of otlier descri])tions. The number of accidental 
deaths was 188.; the mimber of dcath.s by siucidc was 36. The 
total number of Police petitions received at the Dewau’s Cut- 
eliery was 2,643, of which 147 were appeals from the decisions 
■of the Dewiin Peishcar.s. Of thc.se apptsds 49 wore reversed or 
modified. The iiuml«?r of officials I I'ought to trial for criminal 
practices was 312. 

The number of oonvict.s in the .several jails was 580 and 474 
were admitted during the yoai' making a total of 1063. Of the.se 
503 were released on expiration of sentence and 22 died, leaving 
538 convicts I'emaiuing at the end of ttteyear. This is5i less than 
sn the preceding year. Two of tlie convicts admitted during the 
year, were females. The prisoners were of the following class¬ 
es;—14 Brahmins, 390 other Hindus, 67 Christians and 67 
Mohamedans. The average daily strength in the jails was 557 
and the average rate of mortality was 3-9-lOths per cent, of the 
.nverage daily strength. There was only one death from cholera. 
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none from small-iwx. Tlie amount of charges on account 
of tlie Jail eistablishment was 31,419 Rs., giving an average cost 
of 5t) Rs., per convict for a year, exceeding the rate of the pre¬ 
vious year by 4 Rs,' The prisoners were empiloyed chiefly on the 
luiblic roads and gardens. An attempt matlc at the substitution 
of intramural labotir was abandoned. 

Revenue .—Tlie following statement shows the Receipts and 
Disbursemonte for the year under review ^ compircd with those 
for the previous year:— 



Receipts. 

ISCo-CO. 

1800-67. 

1 

Land Ucvenue 

16,40,45.5 

10,77,(i54 

i 

Miscellaneous Do. 

7,15,037 

0,20,046 

^1 

Uustonis 

2.50,805 

.3,07,597 

-1 

Arrack and Opium 

80,080 

8.3,440 

{■) 

robaceo 

7,3.5,871) 

7,41,122 

c 

IVppcr. ... ... ... 

79,394 

30,50.3 

7 

Salt 

7,01,310 

8,06,722 

? 

Oavdamoms and other g')od.s 

1,15,1.32 

82,158 

0 

Timber 

24.080 

41,077 

1(1 

Interest on Govoriimeut Securities ■ ... 

85,750 

47,519 

11 

Arrears of revenue collected in the year 

43,004 

38.381 



4+,8(l,034 

44,82,819 


llaluiice ill favour of Sircar 

1,2.' 

,643 


Tlisbursomenla 



1 

'l'h(* D(twi\som or lU'ligious Institutums 

5,70,788 

.5,02,428 

'2 

Ph(5 Ootoo[>ai*ali 01 'cluiriiable do. 

2,84,550 

3,02,337 


I’ho tbdaco 

4,70,097 

5,03,020 

i 

Hnzzo(»f OulclieiTy aiu]^ the Civil Kstablisli 




iiKinbs 

4,05,050 

4,7.3,998 

u 

Judicial E.stablisbnient .:. 

1,19,109 

1,15,895 

(j 

I’olice do. 

1,03,730 

1,01,2.52 

7 

N air Troops ... 

1,12,251 

1,40,115 

8 

Elepliant ami llorso Eatablishniciits 

09,273 

05,3.51 

0 

Edui atioii, Science and Art 

50,030 

09,127 

10 

Pensions 

1,21,810, 

1,21,014 

11 

rublic Works . 

5,01,448] 

•5,51,7.50 

12 

Cost and Charges of Cood.s sold and advan- 




CCS made for purcliase of Goods ...i 

.3,29,0051 

3 22,001 

13Contingent Cbai’gea ... 

1,99,152; 

1.57,109 

14 Subsidy to the British Indian tJovernmenl i 

8,08,052. 

8.10,371 


4:>,()7,fiiii4;i,r.9,i77j 
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Travniicvrf!. 

or tho- Laliil lleveinic Rs. ] 1,44,384 vveru dorivcd from ricii 
land, As. 4,04,120'from garden land and Rs. 1,29,150 from mis- 
cclianeons sources/’ Six tlimisand seven hundred and thirty-four 
acres of forest land fit for ColTee were advertised for sale, of 
which 3,783 acres were taken up. The Survey Department sur¬ 
veyed 7,669 acres and mapja.al out 6,369 acres for Coffee 
estates at a cost of Rs. 18,930, or rather more than Ra. 1-12 
an acre. Sircar Patton lands, enfranchised in 1866, repre¬ 
sent a value of 6,50,000 ll.s. Tho total value of exports from 
Travancore during the year 1866-67 was Rs, 42,60,210 a.gainst 
Rs. 43,19,303 in tho previou.s year, being 3 , decrease of Rs, 
4 , 90 , 557 . Tho total quantity of salt .sold in the year was 3,863 
Oarces, being slightly larger than in the j)revious year, yields 
ing a gross revenue of R.s. 8,06,722. The. net revenue derived 
by the Sircar was Rs. 5,55,800. Tho total <piantity of Tobacco 
coiiijuinod in I'ravancore during the year was Caiidies 7,218; 
and tho amount of duty levied thcrison, with the proceeds from 
tho sale of smuggled Tobacco, was Rs. 7,41,000. The average duty 
per candy was Rs. 102 apd tlu! market Vidne of’the 7,218 
candies imported was Rs. 18,57,000. Tho fees realized on 
timber ampunted to more than 20,000 Rs., showing an in¬ 
crease of about 5,000 Rs. oyer tho previous year, besides a 
sura of 8,000 Rs, realized upon teak log,s. Tlie cpiantity of 
Ivory collected ip the year and sent to Allc])jiey fir sale was 
1,194 Ib.s. The number of Elephants in the service of the Sii’car 
was 117 and the number of wild Elephants C'ntra))pe<l in tho 
year was 17, The (piantity of (.hrdamoms collected by tho SIi'-. 
car in the year was candies 30 which were s(dd at Alleppey and 
realized 1,953 Rs, ppr candy. The demand undi'r the hea.d 
of Abkaree and opium, inclusive of arrears, was Rs. 85,226. 'I'lie 
number of private letters carried by the " IJnjell” or Post Office 
has increased during the last six years from 57,iff)0 to 124,000. 
Tlu'.ro were abc.mt 4,100 ]irivate letters registered on jjay- 
ment of a fei; of a ([uarter of a Rupee each. I’he nundn'r 
of official letters was about 3,t5,000. Thu cust of the Unjell 
establishment for the year was R.s, 14,645 apd the receipts 
from fees 7,159 lis,, being an apptirept loss of iibout Rs. 
7,400. 'J’he official correspondence, however, is carried free. 
Due allowance being made for this, the Unjell i.s very profit¬ 
able. The Sircar press was supplied in the year with two 
patent Printing machines, and a patent Paper cutting machine ; 
also with a "supjily .of new Typos—Mala.yalhn, Tamil, and 
Engli.sh. 'J’he cost o£ the c.stahlishmcnt, in .salaries was about 
■yottO Rs. and an a.dditiona! sum of about 4,O0t) Rs. was ck- 
, pcmlcd in ibe purchase of .stock. 
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—At tlio begiimitly oi yo.af llieriMvcro Uj'- 
011 the roll of the Senior Dcpartmeiit of the Ceiitriil Institution¬ 
al at Trevanilrum 27 boys, H4 were iidilwl during the year, 
11 left and 100 were on the roll at the close of the year. 
The large number of admissions is accounted for by 51 boys 
being transferred from the Junior to the Senior Department. 
At the Madras University Matriculation examination in lSC6-(i7 
1.5 boys were siieoessfiil against 7 in l.S(io-ti(i and 4 in DSOf-Co. 
Four youths also jiasscd tfio first Arts examination .against one 
in each of the two preceding j'oars. There were 01.5 boys on 
the roll of the Junior Dep.artment, which number ro.so to 070 
sdiowing an addition of 61. The boy.s belonged to the follow¬ 
ing casto.s and denoniiiiations:—Brahmins 187 ; Numboories 3; 
Potty 1; Malayali .Sooilras 2.53; Paiidi Soodra.s 128; Roman 
Catholics .57; Protestants 22 ; Syrians 7 ; Mohamedaiis 8 ; other 
Castes 10. An additional building M'lis erected at a cost of more 
than 2,000 Rs. The Central Institution in both its branches cost 
the Sirc.ar a sum ot about 20,000 Rs. of which about 3,000 Rs. 
wore recovered in the slia])e of fees, so that the .actual expendi¬ 
ture on this account w.as about 17,000 Rs. or about 3,000 Rs. in 
oxce.ss of the previous year’s charges. The cost of education in 
the In.stitiition was about Rs. 22 per annum per head. .A Miss 
AIh‘ 1 arrived at Trevandrum in the middle of M.ny 1867, and as¬ 
sumed charge of the Girls’ School, which .at the clo.se of the 
year hal .hi pupils on the roll. The tees realized amounted to 
about 1,884 Rs. exceeding the previ(jus year’s collections ,by 
600 Rs. : the fees in l805-(i6 paid 10 per cent, of the cost of the 
District Scho il establishment. In 1806-67 the porcentao'o rose 
to 1.5. The total expenditiirp on account of this establishment 

was Rs. 12,8 li) or 71 Rs. in excess of the previous year. The co.st 
of educating (xach pupil came to a little more than 11 Rs. per 
annum. Seventy boys from the District schools joined the 
Central Institution at 'Trevandrum. .Out of a ckss of76 boys 
in the iienior Department 35 wore pupils from the district 
schools, 4 of whom were found .sufficiently qualified to be adrait- 
tod'direct into that Department without passing through tho 
Junior Department of the Central Institution. The number of 

boys in the district among VornacuLar Schools was 983 against 
1,067 the decrease being due to the formation of a .separate Ver- 
nacuLar Department. Shuiigra Soobyor was apjwinted Director 
of Vernacular Education, and the 6rst step taken was to e.stahlish 
a central school at the capital itself. A committee was then 
formed for tho composition or comjiilatioh of school books and 
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for tlieir publicatiou, and a Normal School was set on foot for qua¬ 
lifying teachers, to be followed by the establishment of schoo's in 
the taliujs as fast as they could be formed under the circumstauc- 
es. Of 855 attending these schools 25H were Brahmins ;'133 
Pandy Sudras; 334 Mahiyli Sudras; 100 other Hindoos; 18 Chris¬ 
tians and 12 Mohanunedaus. The total expenditure incurred in 
the year amounted to little more than 7,000 Rs. The Mahara¬ 
jah’s grant amounted to 20,0(!0 Rs. which sufficed for the instruc¬ 
tion of abotit 3,300 pujiils, a mere frac^tiou of tlie numbers to be 
operated upon. About 22,800 books were received into the 
Sircar's Book Depot by pmehase from Europe and Madras, and 
from the Sircar Press. Tliese cost the Sircar the sum of 11,1 On Rs. 
of which, about 0,000 Rs. were recovered in the year by the sale 
of about 12,800 books, including those that remained in store in 
the previous year. 

Misoellaneom .—'The Maharajah sanctioned an additional ex¬ 
penditure of Rs. 20,000 per annum towards the extension of Me¬ 
dical aid to the people and three new hospitals were opened in the 
course of the year. There were 7,701) patients treated at the 
capital and out-stations and in the jails, of whom 7,057 were 
cuiod, 48 relieved, 133 died, and 408 remained under treat- 
ineiit. The number of persons vaccinated was 48,775 ami 
46,047 cases were successful. The total outlay on account of 
the medical establishment including salaries, eontingeneies 
and stores, w'its' 04,000 Rs. against 11,000 Rs. A j>ortion of 
this excess was on account of an unusually large Kuj)ply of 
Medicines purchased to nu'ct the demands of extended ope¬ 
rations. The coat of successful vaccination amounted in the 
yeai' to" about 8| Rs. per hfmdred sidijeets. Colonel H. 
Drury, the Commandant of the Nair Brigade retired from 
service and was succeeded by Major J. N. Maclean. An 
increase of pay to the men of the Nair Brigade was sanctioned 
at the rate of half a Rupee to every Bepoy and nearly 10 An. 
to every Naitpie. The total increase amounted to nearly 8,000 
Ra a year. On the loth and 16th of January 1867 an Exhi¬ 
bition of flowers, fruits and vegetables was held in the Public 
Gardens, The Sircar granted a sum of 300 R.s. for pizes which 
were awarded by a Committee of three Gentlemen. The Public 
Garden and Zoological Establishment connected with it cost the 
Sircar 4,900 Rs. exclusive of tlie cost of buildings. In the courae 
of the year 1,628 Cinchona Plants were permanently planted out 
in the Pcermode G.arden ; 1,219 Succirubras, 271 Micranthas and 
138 Nitidas, About 6,817 cuttings were .set in beds in the open 
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air in August, viz. 4,225 Bueckulu-fts, 1,5*7 Mioraiitlias, and 
45 Nitidas. Eight Cinuhoua Succirubras, and 4 Mioiuutha 
plants aged from 2 to 3 years, from 4 to 91 foot in height, and 
from 31 to 11 inches in girtli, died from the effects of tliu con¬ 
tinued I’ain of lost season, and the bark of tliese, weighing 3 H)S. 
iff oz., was dcspatelied to the British Resident. Tea a|)[)eared 
to thrive in both seasons. Tliere were upwards of 4 acres 
planted. The Palace expenditure rose by about dt),000 Rs. The 
work turned out by the Public Work.s liejiartmeiit was in.signi- 
licant; the Department had been unfortunate iu having its 
head freciueutly changed. 

The following projects were urgently ixsiuired ; — 


The cutting of a Canal across the Wurkallay Bar¬ 
rier so as to comjjlete the watei' communication 
from Trevaudrum to 'rriehoor, estimated cost ...R.s. 5,00,000 
Do. of Do. across the Covelum Barrier ... „ 5,00,000 

Completion of the Southern Canal ... ... „ 2,00,000 

Peermodc Chant Road ••• , ••• 1,00,000 

Ariencanv Road ... ... ... „ 1,00,000 

Cither Roads and Canals, 'iriigation works, large and 
small bridges, &o. ... ... ... „ 5,00,000 

Talook Cutchorries, Ctmrt houses. District Ho.spitals, 

English and Vernacular S<diool Iniililing.s, Ac, Ac. ,. 4,00,000 
Pier, Custom House and other im[irovcmeuts at Al- 

lepiR'y ... ... , ... 1,00,000 


Total ... 24,00,000 


The only event of political importance in the ye;ir was the visit 
of His E.vecllency the Covw'uor of Madras. 


Cochin. 

Cochin has tw'oZillah and four Moonsiffs’ Courts. Theoiily piece 
of legislation during 1800-07 wa.s the passing of the liegulation 
to define the procedure and jurisdiction of those courts ; to in¬ 
crease the Moonsiffs’ powers from Rs. 100 to Rs. 200 and to 
augment the appellate powers of the Zillah courts. The follow¬ 
ing table show’s the state of litigation in Cochin;— 



Courts. 

.5 

s 

CU 

i 

Filed. i 

i - 

jGo-bb. 

TS 

0 

H 

i Decreed,. 

1 

i 

a 

ft, 

pel 

ZillaU Civil Courts 

MuousiffV Courts 

U5 

402 

624 

2,411 

969 
Ml 3 

599 

2,504 

370 

311 


747 

3,o;45 

3,782 

3,103 

681 

18(>0-«7. 

Zillah (Mvil (Vmrta 

:t7o 

«80 

l,2i)0 

719 

.'131' 

M(x)usiirs’Courts 

311 

3,360 

3,680 

3,284 

367 

Total 

C81 

4,249 

4,930 

4,093 

89>4 

Difference in 1867 

“~(ai 

+ 1,214 

+ 1,148 

+ 900 

+ 217 


Th(3 ii[i[»on.ls to tiic Zillnh ('(mrt- against tlie docisious of tlie 
Moonsiffs wore 11(1, oi- a littlo over 3 ])er pent, of the aggi-ugato 
number of decisions. In about half ol' tliesc instances tlje defci- 
sioiis of tlio lower courts wore u])liold. The numlajr of eases 
committed for trial in tlic criminal■cmirts was only 133. Tlio 
majority of the crimes consisted of ass:i.nlt, theft and da'-oi- 
ty. The latter practice was carried on to a great extent. Tlic 
robbers, favoured by tlie close proximity of Travaucoru in 
most instancies make olV in safely with tlie liooty. Arrango- 
ments were eutorod into Ix'tween the two .states for tiro ex¬ 
tradition of rlepredators. Tlio Land Revenue kept up to the 
msiial standard, airl yielded Rs. '),!)!),i43, being an increase of 
R.S. o.iiSiS. The receipts and dislmr.semeuts of tlie year are de¬ 
tailed as follows:— 


llcocipts. 

Us. 

Amount <>f Land Revenue . 

6,84.951 

Do. of Cufb'ms’ Golioction .. 

93. l":* 

Do. Abkarry, Rh. 18,Hf}7+:+9 
and Oirimii.., 3.3lC-0:0 

31,183 

Do. Sale of Halt 

54,(593 

Do. Teak Timber .. 

29,071 

Do. MisoellnncouB Revenue 

1,79,92(5 

Total . 

9,03,006 

Bidance of 1805-69 

4,60,575 

Grand'Totol .. 

14,13,581 


ir,' 1 
7 6 

i 

13 fi 
1110 
4 

13 5 

li 0 

I 


DihlHirscHiciits. 

ExpouHCK of tho Ftvlnuo 
1K>. Ilf Uolijjimts iMfstitntion.'T 
Do. of Cliiu'itaWo do. 
Administrative E»tab]i(thment| 
.Uidicial do. 

Police do. 

Military dtr. 

Pensions do. 

Public Works 
Miscellauoous expenses 
3 Sulstidy to BrHisb Govt. 

I Total 

Rabanco to be carried to the! 
I acfonnt of thie yo.ar 18(57-08 


9 0 Grand Tot.al 


lis. A.jf 

1,07.7(50' 0 0 
51,1(581 1 1 
43,078j 7, a 
1,05.8W 7 f) 

87,530 l.'j'n 
14,.153 (>| 0 
10,5113 lO' 7 
0,036 4 6 
1,25,878 U' 2 


1,68,123 

2,00,000 

0.44,193 

4,09,387 

14.13,681, 
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Tim acciiiuulatud biilatice iu fkvom'of the StatewasRs.5,21,553. 
'i’lie (Jeariiig iuitl ])limtiug of coffee lauds (irogressed ; some 
of the estates were coiuiiig under assessment. Under the re¬ 
cent coinniercial convention, by which the trade with British In¬ 
dia and Travaucore was relieved of duty, the customs revenue aU 
most disappeared, the collection at the bircar ports being oidy 
Ks. 2ti3. The guarantee of the (jovernment, amounting to Rs, 
1,10,500 per annum, was paid for the eleven months falling due 
in the official year. The Salt nwenuo received a violent distur- 
bance by the raising of the selling price to that in British India 
under the terms of the couyentiou. Formerly, as .salt was sold 
much cheaper iu flochin, lai'gi! (luriptities were c.vported across thn 
frontier into British India. 'I'his now ceiised, and the falling off 
was enormous, the sales Ixdiig 3'1',000 inauinls against 2,10,000 
in the previous year, and the reveiino Rs. 6'),()00 against Rs. 
1,70,000, a deficiency of vij)wards of a lac of Rs., or more than the 
guarantee paid hy the (Jovernmeut under the arrangements 
fd)ove noticed. 'J’he State has now its own port at Narrakal, 
which during tljc monsoon months at least has advantages over 
till' harbour at (.'ochin. I^o fewer than 37 ships with a tonnage of 
li),0.‘i0 vi.sitcd Narrakal iu lSfi(;-(i7, or !) ves,sols more than in the 
previous year. The ]irogrcss iu the High Schoid at Ernaeollum 
was most satisfactory under the management of the Master, Mr. 
A. F. Scaly. The niimher ofpnpils increased, and might increase 
further if the accemmoclathm were sufficient. His llighiie.ss. 
the Rajtih sanctioned the erection of a large substantial school- 
building to meet these nspiirements. A Hebrew school was kept 
up for the benefit of the Jews at Cochin, and a San.scr.t school at 
'fi'ichoor. Some additien was made to the English schools in 
the district. The Shoraiioor liridge, which had far advancis.l to¬ 
wards com))lction, was delayed hy the iron work sent out being 
deficient. Tiie girders for these had just arriveil, and the work 
was to be speedily completed. Tlu; bridge was o])cn(al by form¬ 
ing a temporary platform. The progro.ss vvas pcrhajis slow, but 
the work appeared to bo most substantial and tliorongbly well 
cxociited. Progress continnod to bo made in the improvement 
of the water conimnnication hetween Trichoor and Cochin. 
The railway scheme foi’ a. line from Shoranoor to Cochin was 
under the favourable consideration of tho Madras Railway Com- 
liany and the Directors in England. 
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ittndr.iH Sllpeiidiari<‘fi. 

Tin; jiayrntnit tuCiiniatic stipondiarios, iucluJing Jagliirdars, 
aiiiDUiited, during tlic year 18(iC-fl7, to Ra. 5,37,701. Olthis 
amount, Rs. 92,000 was drawn by Prince Azeem Jah Bahiuloor, 
as ariaaiiK of lijs .sti]K'U<l from l.st Ma.y'to 31st Decemlier 1800. 
His Higlmcss’ allow’aiu’e was iricivased to Rs. 3,00,000 per an¬ 
num, wliicli sum is to bo drawn by tbc Prince from the Bank of 
Madras, atid bis name w.as or.'i.sed from tbo Agency books. Tlic 
nunilx’r of jx'r.son.s iwdving per.sons on the 1st April 1807 w’as 
1,381. The la.]>sos by deatb, &c., in 1800-07, exclusive of those 
who eomimitcd their -.stiponds, were niuoty-one, and amounted, 
in the aggrogati;, to Rs. 10,800. Bonuses, to the amount of Rs. 
4!),2.!))-13-(i, wore granls'd in commutation of 118 stii>ends, 
not exceeding Rs. 10 per nienseni, amounting to R.s. 5,411. 
Petty claims against the estate of the, late Nawab were settled 
to the aniount of Rs. 9,983-2-5, and arrears of salary and iiou- 
sion, amounting to Rs. 0,900-4-1, were paid. 


Friidatorivs in Biimltny. 


KoUmpove .—His Highness, wdio was of a delicjito constitution, 
died on the 4tli August 1800 in hi.s thirty-sixth year. In hi.s uu- 
tiinely demise Kolha.)ioor lost an enlightened ruler, and the Bri¬ 
tish Oovernment a firm friend. Before His Highness’ death he 
adopted as his heir, umler the name of “ Raja Ram,” his nephew 
Nagojeo Rao Patunkur, a youth of considerable promise. In con- 
socpienco of bis youth the State was plac(',d under British 
inanagenu'iif, and mea-sures were taken for the suitable edu¬ 
cation of His Highness. Licuteuaut K. W. West was select¬ 
ed to superiiik'ud His liiglimss’ studios. A gradiuitc of the 
Bombay ITuivi'rsity was appointial to the post of tutor. The 
young Raja, visited Poona in October I80(). During the. year the 
last iustalmciit of debt due to the British Government for tins 
expenses incui’red in (pielling the insurrection of 1844-45 was 
paid off, leaving a balance, in the treasury of several lakhs 
of rupees. The satisfactory condition of tbc finances will 
adfflit of many' works of improvement being carried out 
during tbc minority. The introduction of the Revenue Survey 
into Kolhapoor was authorised, and operations were commenced 
in the Slicrolc district. Kdiicatioiial progrc.ss is represented by 
the cstablisbmout of a High School at Kolhapoor, wdiilc tlie 
Stale Sehoohs already oxi.stiug were placed under more ef- 
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ficlcnt superlnteiidonce. Incliulkdiuiijec and five otliev Estates 
■B’cre under attacliinent, in consequence chiefly of the youth of 
the Chiefs. The affairs of the two principal Stiite.s in Kolha- 
poor, Vishalghur and Boura, were satisfactorily condnetod by 
tlieir respective Chiefs during the year. 

Soutkern Maratha Country.‘—k. Burbav was held at Pootia ih 
October by His Excellency Sir B. Frere, which was ntteiided by 
all tlie Chiefs of the Southern Maratha Country. Laying aside 
their old animosities again.st Kolhapoor, the Chiefs entered into 
amicable relations with tlie young Rajah, who was equally desir¬ 
ous that the bad feeling of the past should be consigned to obli¬ 
vion. The Chiefs continue to exhibit an intelligent interest in 
works of public utility and improvement as well as in education, 
and it is satisfactory to record that their Estates, as a rule, are in 
a prosperous condition. Tlie levy of the one-anna cess for eduen- 
tion and public works was antliorised in the estates of Meeru j 
and Moodhole, now under British management. An a<lvance 
was made in vaccination, notwithstanding the, coldness shown to 
the measure l)y the iidiabitants of some of the districts on its 
first introduction. 

Kutch .—The birth of an heir to His Highness the Rao was tlu> 
leading event of the yciir. According totliepracticeofNati\e( 'ourts, 
it w'as made the occasion for emptying the Jails, notwitli.standing 
the Political Agent’s jH'otest The revenue administration of the 
province was sticces.sful, and education progressed. The schools 
at Anjur and in other parts of the province were well attended 
during the year, and are favourably reported on by the Po¬ 
litical Agent. A second Girhs’ School was about to be opened 
at Bhooj. To enable the Rao to introduce judicial reforms ho 
obtained the services of a competent Government native judicial 
officer, Mr. Shaboodeen Ibrahim, who is also to be his minister. 

Mahee, Kanta .—A number of boundary di.sputes were settled 
while the international Court of Arbitrators, under the supervi¬ 
sion of the Superintendent, Hilly Tracts, Meywar, and the Assis-. 
tant Political Agent, Mahee Kanhi, disposed of a large number 
of claims of the subjects of the latter district against the Oodey- 
poor and Dongurpoor States, and vice versa. The Mahee Kanta 
districts were not free from crime, and in some instances of vio¬ 
lent death the persons concerned escaped into the neighbouring 
state of Sirohie under Rajpootana. The fairs of Samlajee and 
Briinha Kair were both successful, and the people assembled on 
these occasions behaved in a most orderly manner. Vaccination 
steadily inc.reased during IStiO. 

Brwa Kanta .—In those Estates in the Rewa Kanta managed 
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I>y tlit'ii' own Cliiofri, pi ogress is, witli tew r xcoptions, nlilaiowti. 
The (tliiets ore quite iudirt'cruiit to the wuiits of their subjects, 
cxhihil.ino no desire for iniprovcineiit, and as arule leaving their 
estates to he managed by iiiteri'Htod jiarties. Whatever progress 
is recorded during the ytair of report was initiated either by (Go¬ 
vernment or the i’olitical Agent. A boundary survey of the vil¬ 
lages of the attached estate of Barrea was being carried out; ■ 
while in the same estate a model Jail and also a Schuolhouse and 
other works were commenced. The administration of the follow¬ 
ing attacheil Estates umler the Agency was successful, and pro¬ 
vision was made for the. better supervision of Barrea by the ap¬ 
pointment of a >iative A.ssistaiit to the Political Agent—Barrea, 
Voerpoor, Waaiia, Jiihliooganni, Wnjoeria, Pnllasnee, Maiidwa, 
dcvral l.lotra, Leetiir Dorka and Botha, Crime decreased to a 
slight extent, and Justice was satisfactorily adiuiuibtercd. The 
Political Agonl, in coiijunctiou with the Superintendent, Hilly 
'I'racts, Meywar, settled tub boundary claims. 'J’be custom bad 
lieen to dispose of claims on account of border blood-feuds, &c. 
by international courts on the liasis of a money conqiciisation. 
'I'hc (|nestion of the policy of jierpetnating sucl.' a system was to 
be considered liy (ioveriiment, 'J’herc were liitlt) boys and '.tS 
girls at sebool in the towns, (.lovoniment deidded that the Ex- 
.llajab shall withdraw from all interference in the affairs of llaj- 
pcepla. Tliere* was a slight disturbance during the year' on tlie 
Soaiith fi'ontier bordering on jMeywar, and the llajah’s authority 
was set at dotiance. ; hut f.he Political Agent obtained the snb- 
mi.s.sion of the rebellious Bheels. 

Khande'wk —Bheema Naik, wdio had for a long time disturb¬ 
ed the peace of the Saut.poora Hills a.tu! had successfully evaded 
arrest, was apprcheiidoil in the Burwaiiee State. 

Akvlkote .—It was deemed uece.s.sary in i8Gfi, with a view to 
protect the Rajah’s siihject.s from oppres.sion, asweil msin tlicinter- 
csts of tin; Akulkote family itself, to set aside the Chief,.and to 
appoint a Regent to manage all the affairs of the Jaghoer. Mr. 
Madhowrao AHtlud Yiuchoorkur was ajtpoiuted to this responsi¬ 
ble post. The country was to be snrvtwed. 

’ KaifyiMr .—Bands of outlaws under Waghcer leaders con¬ 
tinued to assemble and ]dunder in the southern part of 
the ■pfovince, hut in gu-eatly (liniini.slied mimbei'.s. Their 
presence was accompanied by a large amount of vio¬ 
lent crime. The Thakoor of Yeerpuor entertained some 
of these bands, afid bis estate was jilaced luidor attachment. 
Tlic Nawab of Joonagluir, the Jam of Nowamiggur, and 
several minor Chiefs were occupied during 18bU W’ith works 
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of imin-ovonient, and in these undertakings they were heartily 
supported by Colonel Keatinge, who continued to show an un¬ 
flagging interest in the well-being of the province. Postal coni- 
niuuicatio.n received attention, and tlio receipts from stamps and 
money collections largely increased. Educational progress is 
shown by 34 new .schools and 227o hoys in ('.veess of ISG.r. 
Itnring the year a large mirnhcr of bomniary .settIcinents were 
made, and a number of estates rcleasod from attachment. 


Itnrodn in l§<!3, 

Colonel J. T. Barr, the Re,sidcnt, reported to tlu' Covcrnmciit 
of Bonihay, that tJic general ro.snlts laid been of the same .satis¬ 
factory character as in the ]ircvious year. The IJmrolleo Ma¬ 
hals, tlio possession of tbo Gaekwar in Kattywar, were free from 
disturbaneo altlioiigli there was mismanagement on tlic part of the 
Durbar officials, carisiug loss of revenue, and sometimes inju.stic(; 
to portions of the po[)nlations, not Imwever amounting to open 
tyranny or oppro.ssiou. Those reports are pi-om|itly omiuminicat- 
ed to the Durbar at Baroda, and luul, as a rule, been as prompt¬ 
ly attended to, and the grievances brought to light redressed. 
In Okhamundul, that oneo lawless district, improvement was 
more marked and rapid. This was the effect of the greater <1( - 
groo of direct control wliich tlie Gaekwar had delegatod to the 
Kesidoney, and also of the able conduct of Lieutenant Scolt 
and the Durbar Manager oasociafed with him. The system of 
admini.sfration for some years in force was introduced by Colo¬ 
nel Ban’s immediate predecessor, Sir R. Wallace, and its failure 
is ascribed to the fact that his two first assistants misunderstood 
his policy. His principle was to interfere no more with the 
Durbar than was absolutely neees.sary for the exclmsivc control 
of the Wagheers, but it was not necessary to have control of the 
rest of the populatron or of the temple interests. The project 
for bringing a supply of water to the city of Baroda, from the 
Nerbudda river was abandoned for the time, owing to the 
extraordinary expenditure of the Durbar and the fall in the price 
of cotton, but also to the slowness evinced by the Gaekwar Got 
vemment, in common with most Native States, in understanding 
the advantage of public improvements, and their pionouess to 
lavish large sums on mere pageantry and in the erection of pa¬ 
laces and other buildings intended for display rather than for 
utility. On 17th November 1867 Narrayen Rao Bhow Siudia 
was appointed Minister in succession to Govirid Rao Pandruug, 
The privilege of appointing a minister without the previous 
sanction of Government was conceded with au intimation tliat 
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the Gaekwor will be held personally responsible for the proper 
conduct of affairs, and be expected to give due weight to advice 
offered by the British representative at his Court on any points 
which may arise calcuhated to affect the relations of the ^fcoda 
State with the British Government. Colonel Barr remarks that 
the superiority of the British system of rule over that of the 
Gaekwar, or any other purely Native rule is clear and not to be 
doubted ; and yet the |)e(>ple of India do find something in the 
Courts of Native Princes which compensates for the better ad¬ 
ministration under our own immediate government, whether it 
be that these establishments are admired merely because they 
are Native, or whether they find favour from the careers which 
they open out to Natives of the middle and higher classes. 

8indk —^The question relating to the provi.sion of the cx- 
Anieers of Sindh and their families was settled. Allowances 
were granted to the various pereons entitled to considera¬ 
tion ; but no grants of land were to bo made under any circum¬ 
stances ; and, on the death of any such pen.sioncr, the continuance 
of the allowances thus lapsing to Government is to be considered 
on the merits of each case. 

Feodatorie* in Lower Bengal. 

Munipm'C .—In October 18G6 a raid was made into Munipore 
from Cachar by a party of Munipoories, under Gokul Sing, a son 
of the ex-Rajah of Muniixno. I'licy were dispersed and punish¬ 
ed by our police and a detachment of the oth N. L. I. Penna- 
neut police outposts wore ostablishcsl at Jorghat and Godown 
Ghat. 

The Frovtier.~-'Ihe. Anganii Nagas made one of thier frequent 
raid.s into Cachar. The Garrow Hills were made into a district 
with hoad-<piartors at Toor Pahar. The annual meeting with 
the Abor Cliiefs was held at Dehing Hobang Mookh on the 3rd 
Api'il 18G(>. The only one of these tribes wliich still maintained 
an unfriendly attitude towards us, was the Pashre Meyong Abors, 
whose attack on a frontier village in 18G2 led to the adoption of 
the plan of general ftwitier defence and of Police subsidies and 
defences. Their sole cause of complaint now is the mainte- 
nanfee of a guard and stockade at Pobah Mookh. Raids were 
cotpmitted by the Mishmees, and a scheme was sanctioned for 
fconcentrating a number of hamlets near Suddyah into one vil¬ 
lage at Dekrang.' The Shindoos and Kookies made raids into 
the hill tracts of Chittagong. The policy followed towards 
the disaffected tribes was being reviewed with a view to discovei- 
why the measures already adopted for the pacification of the 
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frontier have hitherto been imsuccessful. The annual Kookie 
meeting held at Kassaloug took place on 7th December 1860. 
These Hill Tracts yield a revenue of Es. 22,100 from capitation 
tax, jungle lauds, and tolls. They cost Ks. Ok,405. 

'I'ippemh was never subject to the Mogul Government and 
it has no treaty with the British Goveniment. Its title was 
altered from “Independent” to “ Hill Tipperah” as it:is nut poli¬ 
tically independent 

Comja and Jyntia States.—K was ruled that the title to be 
conferred on the heads of the (,'ossyah eomnuinities generally 
should be that of Seem, or Chief, instead of “ Rajah.” The 
death of the chief of Mowsoura,ui having hoen sub.sequenlly re¬ 
ported, the succession of his nephow, Adhou Sing, was recog¬ 
nised on these terms. 

Gooch Bchar .—The new Coooh Beh.ar Division was'formed, 
under Colonel Haughton as Commissioner, of the territory ceded 
by the Bootau Govornment, the sub-division of Titalyah in the 
district of Rungporc to far as its criminal jurisdiction is concern¬ 
ed, the districts of Daijeoling, Gowalparah, the Garrow 
Hills, and the native stale of Cooch Behar so long as it may 
continue under British management. The revenue of the Na¬ 
tive State was Rs. U,!)l,0y0 derived from 000,000 acres which 
wore under survey. 

Ghota Naypore Tributary Mckah .—The administration was 
peaceful. The Rajah most respected and beloved by the people 
is Rajah Pertab Naraiu Sing of Jushporo. 

The Guiiach 'Ttibutary Mchak wire comparatively quiet and 
the administration was satisfactor}'. The state of affairs in Mo- 
hurbhuuj was still very disorderly. In the Tributary Me- 
hals the pimsuro of famine, which was felt so severely in the 
neighbouring province of Cuttack, was comparatively light, with 
the exception of the country at the foot of the hills adjoining 
the Balasore district in Neelgii i and Mohuibhunj. A rough 
census of Bankee, Ungool, and the Khund Mals was taken, 
shewing 42,076, 38,908 and 42,340 inhabitants resjrectivoly. 

Feadat«rie« in the I'niijab. 

Bhaievtlpore .—The management of the territory, during tho 
minority of the Chief, was assumed by Mr. Ford, C. 5 . L, 
Commissioner of tho Multan Division, on the 20th July 
1866, on which date a proclamation was issued, explain¬ 
ing fully the reasons which had compelled the British Go¬ 
vernment to interfere in the affairs of Bliawulpore. Mr, 
Ford’s advent was hailed with satisfaction by all but a few 
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restless and iiitrigiiing persons'; some of wliom if was found ne¬ 
cessary to detain in confinement The army received itit arrears 
of pay, and was redu^'ed in strength. Tlie powers of the Kardars, 
or district officers, were limited and systematic emhezzlement w'as 
(heckod. Great reforms were effected, with the aid of re.spectal)lo 
natives from Briti.sh districts. Captain Minchin, late officiating 
Deputy Commissioner of the Dera Ghazi Khan distrii t, then ar- 
siimed cliarge of affairs as Political Superintendent, under tho 
general control of Mr. FonI, who w.ns constituted the Agent of 
1 he Lieutenant Governor for the affairs of Bhawulpore. Tluj ad¬ 
ministration has .since progi-es.sed mo.st .sati.stactorily. The ter¬ 
ritory was divide 1 into three administrative .sub-divisions, 
each presided over by officer trained in the Briti.sh service, and 
invested with well defined pow'er.s in (.'ivil, Criminal and Revenuo 
matters. In 18()4-0.5, (the last year of tranquillity) the nett re¬ 
venues of Bhawulpore, in ca.sli and grain, amounted to about 
fourteen lakhs of rupees. Between .jiily I SCO and February 
1807, the ca.sh receipts were 7 per cent, move than the receipts 
for the same, period in fhOl-Oa, wiiih.' the value of the proceeds 
of the autumn harvest was a lakh of nipee,s.in excess of that 
realized in 1804. There was every prospect that the annual ex¬ 
penditure, including the salary of the Superintendent and all other 
similar charge.s, and including a liberal allowance of Rs, f 5,500 
per mensem made to tin*. Queen mother for tlie maintenance of 
herself and the young Aiawah, will lx: well within the annual 
income, and that n considerahlc surplus will he available for 
public improvements and reproductive works. An old canal w'as 
cleared out and a school opened. During a tour Captain M in¬ 
chin’s march is reported to have resembled a '‘triumphal proces¬ 
sion,” and, what is perhaps a better practical test of the feelings of 
the people, old proprietors of abandoned lands are rapidly return¬ 
ing to them, and applications for now giants of land are being 
mside in such largo numhers that in one .snb-division alone, 
100,000 acres of land wore leased out to new cultivators 
during the year. The nnnilxr of villages is 2,413. Tbo 
total out-turn of produce during 1800-07 is estimated at 
31,25,000 maunds or busliels of gi-ain. The territory of Bhaw¬ 
ulpore, exclusive of the desert portion, is a narriiw strip of 
country, of an average width of eight miles, extending for 
300 miles along the left bank of the Sutlej, Chenab and 
Indus successively^ The area is 2,483 square miles, of which 
1,781 square mies; or a little more than two-thirds, are 
culturahle, :««d 702 square, miles nnculturahle. Of the cultura- 
hle area, s};lU S(|uaie miles, or a little less than two-thirds, arc 
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cultivated 0.f tlie cultivated area, 3,43,7o2 acres,' or 537 square 
miles, are drryated by inundation canals, l,07,fi30 acres, or 168 
square miles by wells, add 2,60,377 acres, or 406 square miles, 
by inundation from the river! There is no rain cultivation. The 
population is estimated at 364,302 souls, of whom 10,000 arerc-si- 
dents of the forts and isolated villages in the desert,lea\ing334,50;l 
as the- number of inhabitants of the fertile portion of the terri-. 
tory. There is tlm.s, in this latter portion, a popul.atiou of 147 
persons to the square mile. Of the total population, 1!)2,161 
are returned as agriculturists, and 172,;i41 as nou-ugricultuiists. 
There are nine towns 


Hliawiilporc, 

Population. 

... ... 28.250 souls. 

Ahmadpore, 

... 4;!.(l()0 „ 

K liaiqioi'c, 

... 3,+18 „ 

Ucli, 

... 2,159 „ 

Kliaiipore, ... ... 

... 1,429 „ 

AUaluibad, ... 

• ... 1,777 „ 

Cliacliar, ... 

... ,3..300 „ 

Kot Sidizal, 

... 1.8SO „ 

Aliiiiadporc laml).a. 

'** •. ,, 


'lliu total value of exports during 1 H(Mi-(17 is estimated at Its. 
12,03,144 (AliMMijioree) or about 000 sterling; the total 
value of im|)orts at Its. 16,58,273 (Ah'maclpuree) or about 
£120,000 sterling. 

Cashnwre .—In ]80t tlic Mabarajab of Cashmere promised to 
reduce the transit duties, t.'omplaints wore received by the 
Punjab Government that in Lada-kli the revised rates were not 
duly observed, and that exactions deti'imental to trade were still 
practised by tbe officials of the M.aharajah. His Highness was 
accordingly addressed upon tlie subject; but the rc.sult not being 
satisfactory, the Punjab Government roconimended, and the Go- 
veruraent of India sanctioned, as an exptu imciital measure, the de¬ 
putation of an English officer to Ladakh, for the jmrpose of seeing 
that the tariff of 1864 is fully adhered to, and of oolleoling 
information regarding the. iwogress of events in Eastern Tur- 
histan, and tlie prospects of developing commercial relations 
with those countries. The jiresence of this officer led to a fur¬ 
ther reduction of duties, and increased in a marked degree 
the coiffideiice of British trader.s. Her Majesty’.s Govern¬ 
ment decided that the deiuitation of a British officer to La¬ 
dakh shall be made every season, with the understanding 
that ho is to abstain from any course of action calculated to 



give offence to tlie Ciiiofs of Cashmere and the foreign territories 
adjoining. Tlie rule restricting the number of military officers 
visiting Ka.shtuir to 200 (luring the se'ason, was modified, so as to 
admit of 200 officers being in tlio valley at one time. 

Mnnd-ee .—The llajali of this Hill State came of age. 

The Fmidler —A raid was made by a mixed force of Murree 
and Boogtee pliuulerers near Narraud in Dera Ghazee Khan. 
The Kohat and Peshawur pass was opened. The allowance of the 
Bassi Khail was increased from Rs. 600 to Rs. 1,000 a year, on the 
principle of treating them as wayward children. A force was 
de.spatche(l against the Hassan Khail which led them to submit 
unconditionally. 

The Nixam of Hyderabad. 

The Residentship of Hyderabad in the Deccan is the highest 
political appointment in India. No periodical Report of the 
Nizam’s administration, nor reliable account of his territory, has 
ever appeared. The Nizam’s revenue is estimated at a million 
and a (juarter sterling and he receives the surplus revenues of 
Borar, which in the si.x years ending 1860-67 amounted to 
£280,590. The population is alxuit 11 millions. On 10th De¬ 
cember 1807 Sir R. Temple, when Resident, reported the im¬ 
provements carried out by the Nizam in his internal administra¬ 
tion. Some years before the bad old system of fanning out whole 
di.stricts to money-lenders, to military chiefs and others, was 
abandoned; and a regular system substituted, whereby the 
whole country was re-distrilmtod into compact and manageable 
districts or zillahs, over each of which, a salaried officer, styled 
Talookdar,^ was appointed by the Minister. These Talookdars 
w'ere Magistrates and Collectors, and Civil Judges, in powers 
and position corresponding ns nearly as possible with the district 
officers of the non-regulation Provinces of British Territory. 
The new Zillahs were fourteen in number. The Civil Police was 
at the same time organized ; and in each Zillah, there w'as a Dis¬ 
trict Superintendent at the head of the force, styled Mntaniun-i- 
Kotwaloo, and working under the Talookdar. In judicial mat^ 
tprs, those Zillah Tahxikdars werc^ under the supervision of a 
Central Court at Hyderabad, styled the Muhukumah-i-Sudur, 
consisting of one Chief Judge and two or more Assistant Judges. 
To this Court were referred for final orders all cases beyond 
the magi.sterial competence of the Talookdars. In fiscal, in 
general, m executive and in police matters, they were under a 
Central Board at Hyderabad, consisting of a President and four 
Membors, and a Secretary, and styled'the Mujlis-i-Malgnzaree. 
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This Mujlis worked for several years with a certain amount of 
success. In the cold season of the year, twi* inemhera of 
the Board would be deputeil on circuit. These dejiutations 
were useful in bringing defects.and abuses to light, and in caius- 
ing the removal of corrupt or incomjietent ohicials. Still, the 
working of this part of the system wii.s found to be not alto¬ 
gether satisfactory. The Board it.self was unwieldy; its jrro- 
ceediugs lacked vigour and decision, and it was often too re¬ 
mote fiotn the districts of the interior to exendso a praotioal 
.supervi.sion. in the Zillahs, too, .some controlling authority near¬ 
er to the spo.1, ami more in contact with the peoj)le, was mani¬ 
festly needed, . The Nizam's Minister, therefore, proposed to 
divide the Zillalrs into five Circles, and over each Oiicle, 
to appoint a I'outrolliiig olhi.sn- to be styled Sudnr Talooli- 
(l:i,r corre.spoiiding very iK.'arly with the Divisional Com¬ 
missioners ami .Se.ssimis .liiilgcs iu British Territiuy. On 
tlie (ither hand, the vest of this was to be met Iw red\i(nng 
the “ Mnjiis’’ to two memhei's with a Secretary, and the “ Mu- 
hukkuinali-i-Sudui'” to one Judge, Jfurther, the supervi.sioi] of 
tho Civil Police all <iv:or the.- cmmtry, iuslciwl of hc'iiig eutrust- 
ed to thi! “Mnjiis,” was to Im under a siiigh? liead, to be 
styli'd Sudur Mutiiui,uu-i-Kotwalee ; the Police itself, tho.ugh or¬ 
ganized departmeutiilly, was to obey the Talookdars iu all mat¬ 
ters relating to the repression of erimo and tho conriuet of caso.s. 
Tho Judicial “ Mnlnikkniikali-i-Sudur," iilreaily mentioned, wms 
to remain, hut in a modified form ; its members being reduced to 
one Jmlgc, and mo,st of the case.s which used to be referred te 
it being now dispiksed of by tho Sudur Talookdars. These mea¬ 
sures, liaviug boon elabora.ted by the Minister with sotkre consi¬ 
deration, were submitted by him to the Nizam, ami his High¬ 
ness accorded a .specific and cordi.-d ii])proval. Tho reduced 
“ MUjjlis,” acting i.mmediately under the minister, prescribes j’lilcs 
for the guidance of the Sudur Talookdars, and cxm'ciscs a general 
eontrol so as to, emsiire uniformity of systc.mm Tho new Sudilur 
Talonkdars had gone to join their respectivk! ilivisions. Of these 
divisiojis, one with head rpiarters at Aurungahad comprise.s th(! 
districts to the north-west of the Deeoan; another, with Iiea<l 
(piartors at .Kilguinlul, the districts on tho right or sofitliern 
hank of the Godavory; a third, with head (juarters at Kuininura, 
the Toloogoo-speakiug districts of Tel iivg'aua Proper, famous for 
large tanks; a fourth, wdtli ho.nd quarters at Beder, the di.strict.s 
in tho very centre of the Deooan; and a fifth, the .southern dis¬ 
tricts consisting of the Shorapore a.ml Uaicl):>re country.. Sir 
11. Tptnple dcscrilkcs the various officers as all native gentle- 

Viii. .\U,. I'.iin IV. ;) f 
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men of promising antecedents, of good cliaracter, and tolerable 
experience, These arrangements affect only the districts of 
the “ Dewanee,” under the direct control of the Dewan or Mi¬ 
nister, and comprising about three-fourths of the country. The 
districts known as the “ Surf-i-Khass,” under the Nizam direct, 
the “ Pagah” under the Shumsool Oomrah family; and the Ja- 
geer tracts immediately around the Capital, Hyderaliad, are se¬ 
parately managed. Though consulted throughout in these mea¬ 
sures, they were not suggiisted by the Resident. They were ori- 

f inated and elaborated by the Minister, and arexcarried out on 
is own responsibility with the express approval of the Nizam. 

The Seventy-One Stages of Central India. 

The feudatory territory sujjervised by the Central India 
Agency, under the Governor General’s Agent at Indore, com¬ 
prises 83,600 .square miles, with a population of 7,070,000 and an¬ 
nual revenues drawn by the chiefs, amounting to Rs. 2,(i 1,23,000 
or £2,612,300, cxehisive of the large incomes of their feuda¬ 
tories or the meiliatiziKl chiefs. The territory under the 
Agency forms three grand divi.sions. The Noj-th-Ea.st division 
coraprisc.s the Native Sutes of Rumlelcund and Rewah. The 
Northern division eijii.sists of tlie Northern and Central districts 
of the Gwalior State. The South-West division comprises the 
table-land known in moilern times as Alalwa—though far with¬ 
in the ancient limits of the Province of that name—-and the 
sub-montane teri itory between it and the Nerbudda, as also a 
considerable tract south of that river, extending to the K.andeish 
frontier. The fiivst, extending from the Bengal Presidency in 
the east to the Gwalior State in the west, includes Rewah and 
33 other states and petty chiofships. Its area is a,bout 22,400 
square miles; its population about 3,170,000 souls; and its pub¬ 
lic revenues aggregate about Rs. 03,38,000. The 2ud, or Nor¬ 
thern division, extends from Buudelcund and the Saugor district, 
and has an area of about 10,300 scpiare miles ; its population is 
about 1,180,000 souls and its public revenues about Rs. 07,05,000. 
'I'he 3rd, or South-West division goes on westward to the Bom¬ 
bay Presidency and contains the remainder of Gwalior, Hol- 
kar’s estates, Bhojjal, Dhar and Downs and other small states. 
The area of this division is about 41,700 square miles, its po¬ 
pulation about 3,320,000 souls and its public revenues about 
Rs. 1,30,00,000. The 71 states are classified as Prineijad, Secon¬ 
dary and Minor and Petty. Of the 71 states 4 are Mahratta of 
which 2 are piincipsil and 2 secondary; 7 are Mahomedau of 
which 1 is principal, 2 secondary and 4 petty; 17 are Boqndela 
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of which 6 are secondary and H petty; 33 are Rajpoot, of which 
1 is principal, 12 secondary and 20 petty; 6 are Brahmin and 
4 belong to other classes. Of tho whole 4 arc principal, 23 are 
secondary and 44 are petty. The States are supervised asfollows—■ 

1. Indobe Residency.—I ndore, l)ewas and Eagli. 

2. Gwalior Agency. 

3. Bhopal Agency. —Including the States of Bhnjial, Raj- 
gurh, Nursiugurh, Kilchipore, Koorwui, Miiksoodiingurh, M-aho- 
inedgurh, Basoda, Patharce, Lai'iiwut, Gwalior Districts and Se- 
ronje. 

4. Bheel Agency. —Including the States of Dhar, Jhahooa, 
Ali Rajpore, Jobutt, Mutwarli, Indore and Gwalior Districts. 

5. Deputy Bheel Agency.— Including the British Pergunnah 
of MauniK)re and the State of Burwani. 

ti. Westekn Malwa Agency. —Including the Stato.s of Jow- 
ra, Rutlarn, Seetamow and Sillana. 

7. Political Assistant, Goonah. 

8. Bdndelcdnd Agency. —Gomiirising Sohawul, Jignee, 
Ajeygurh, Baunec, Boroiida, Bijawur, Oliirkary, Ghutterpore, 
Duttia, Kotee, Myhere, Nagode, Ouicha, Punna, Revvah and 
Surnpthur. 

The Country and People vary greatly in their character. No¬ 
thing can be a greater contrast than the desolate wilds and jun¬ 
gles of the Western Sathpooras and parts of the country ex¬ 
tending from them to the Vindhyas, with their .savage inhabi¬ 
tants, the Bheel tribes, who abhor field, or, indeed, any other 
manual labour, and the adjoining richly cultivated plains of 
Malwa extending, with occasional intervening tracts oi hill and 
junglo, from the Mhyc on the west to Bhil.sa on the east, a 
stretch of close on 200 miles; .and from the crest of the lino of 
the Vindhyas to Muudi.ssoro and Oomutwarri, a distance of 
from 100 to 120 mites, and populated by a thrifty, agricultural 
people. This is .succeeded by the more hilly and jungly land 
of Oomutwarra, Soronje and Koechiwarra, with their scanty 
popula.tion. Northwards towards Gwalior the country become.s 
more open, except on the wild border tracts of K.otah of Bun- 
delcund till we come to the carefully cultivated plain of Gwa¬ 
lior stretching for a distance of 140 miles between the Chum- 
bul, Pahooj and Sind rivers. A vast portion of Bundelcund is 
hilly and unproductive, forming the northern slope of tho table 
land of the Vindhj^as, but tho scenery is strikingly grand. Rewah 
possesses much mineral wealth but the greater part has never 
been seen by Europeans; the Topographical Survey is now 
opening it up. Its plains are fertile, hut the valley of the Soane 
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to tlie south of the Kymore range is tlesolate. Tile people of 
Rtnvuh are described as indolent and untrustworthy; and they, 
and the country generally, are certainly far loss civilised than 
the neighbouring States and people of Bundelcund. Though 
widely ditferent in other respects, there is one oharacteri.stic 
ooiniiion to the Baghehs of Rewah, the Boondelas of Bundcdcund 
and the Rajjioots of Gwalior and Malwa,—a dislike to labour 
or .service away from their homes, so that they do not geiicvally 
take an activi^ part in the business of tilling the soil, such l)eing, 
as a rule, left to the inferior and servile classe.s. The in¬ 
stances nr(' rare in which any of them have entered tlui mili¬ 
tary service of the- British Government. They are, throughout 
the terriUiry, generally r(.!g:)rdod as the local heads of societiV, 
or of the villag'u communities to which they he.long; and many 
of them p()ss<'ss much influence amotigst those around them, as 
t.he representative,s of I lie ancient families of the respective 
clans ; but the condition of the Rajpoots in the States of Cen¬ 
tral India is most mi.serable and pitiable. Deprived of the field 
for action and excitement of former times, nimdiers of them, 
Chiefs i\ud dependents, have no occupation congenial to their 
1.a.stea, arid give themselves nji to-the immoderate use of opium, 
and to sloth, while their means are altogether unequal to their 
doi'ent support, those who possess lands or 1(i7il(t!i being for the 
most jiart irretrievably in debt. 'J’hongh the Malirattas have 
long hceii the predominant ruling powers in Gwalior and Malwa, 
they arc still regarded as furcignei's ; atid a strotig feeling of 
animosity and dislike exists ti,wards them on the part of mo.st 
of tlio Rajpoot tribe.s. The nnmci-ons settlements, mediated 
under Sir X Malcolm’s anthority, were principally em behalf of 
the hereditary claims of the heads of these classes, who, having 
hc.ieii dispossessed of their esrales, and, in many instances, fh’iven 
to the jungles, were, at that )ieriod (under the designation of 
“ Grassiahs” and “ Sondiahs”) the local, as the Pindaroos were 
the general, pests of the cnimtrv, their whole subsistence being 
obtained by violence and marauding, 'i’he.so settlements secur¬ 
ed to them the regular yKiymeiit, by the Native Governnients, 
of the taukaK or cn.sh allow'ances, or the grant of their equiva¬ 
lent in land, to which they were deemed fairly entitled. To 
them the extraordinary recovery of the province from past 
misrule is to he ascribed. The maintouaiicc of the tenii.s of these 
mediations, to which the British faitli is pledged, is undoubted¬ 
ly still essential to the preservation of onlor in Ma.hva. Their 
general abandonment would at once be followed by a return of 
the troubles and excesses of formei- time.s, with which—as has 
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lififin nliown in the case (if even individuals of tliesc classes, who 
have from time to time broken lofase—the Native Governments 
would be quite unequal to cope; and which nothing but the 
power of the. British Government, and fresh mediations of the 
same description, would finally suppress. In Buudelound and 
Rewah, differing in this respect from ('('utral .India, there is no 
decadence among the clausmon;thc old families still hold the 
land. 

The Judicial and Police, Syelem-i in most of the States are 
crude and un.satisfactory, though efforts have been made under 
British management to improve them in Gwalior, Bhopal and 
other States during minorities. In the rest justice is rudely ad¬ 
ministered according to the Shasters or Mahornodan Law. 
There is no defined procedure; the officials to whom the'duty 
is entrusted are open to influences, which must imiterially 
affect their proceeding.s, while there is little to in.spire confi¬ 
dence in their qualifications otherwise for their resjionsible 
posts, and their decisions are liable to be set aside at pleasure 
by the Ruler, or, in Civil cases, to be allowed to remain unen¬ 
forced.. Offenders under sentence in ordinary criminal cases 
eiu generally, it is believed, obtain a i'emi.s.sion or mitigation 
of their sentences, if their friends are in a po.sition to ]nirchaso 
them. The seven feudatories, Sindhia, Molkar, Bliopiif, Rowah, 
Tehreo, Ihlttia and Snmthur e.vcrcise su|ircme criminal juri.sdic- 
tion except over British sidijeets ; in the case of all the others 
such jurisdiction lies with the Briti.sh Politicid Anthoritios, to 
whom also all serious crimes within their limits aio reported by 
the minor IVtly Gliiefs. All the States maiutain a Police of 
.some sort, and tlio chief lines of road are more or less efficiently 
gnarJeJ tbrougbout; but tbo geuersd arra.ngcnn.'nts in this res¬ 
pect elsewhere are, in many parts of the territory, inadequate 
and inofficienf. Yet boiiious crime and insccuiity are less than 
might be expected. The Jail system in almost all Feudatory 
States is miserable. Not one has a.ny just siiiisc whatever of be¬ 
ing under the obligation of providing projicraccommodiition and 
subsistence for criminals tinder confiuument by its Courts or or¬ 
ders. Somotbiiig in thi.s resiiect has been done in all the States 
tliat have been temporarily under Briti.sh management; but tlio 
maintenauee of the arrangements introduced on such occasions 
cannot be guaranteed. The minor States cannot afford such ar¬ 
rangements but there is no excuse for the larger states. 

The Reveimce of the Feudatory States are derived ihiefly from 
the laud tax, which is levied umler various systems. In Gwalior, 
the village lease system has been for several years in force, n.uj' 
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the settleraeiita have hoen made, on tlio whole, on a liberal basis, 
for terms varying from 5 to 20 years; that of all Sindhia’s Mas- 
wa Districts is for the latter period. The substitution of this 
system for that previously in force, under which the country was 
given over to the oppressions of Amils and contractors, has had 
the best effect on the people generally of the State; comparative 
contentment on this siil)ject prevails in the districts which 
formerly gave the Durbar the greatest trouble in the realisation 
of the revenue. In some of the other States the same system 
has been introduced, more or less modified ; whilst in others the 
(jovernment rent is levied, either direct by the officials from the 
zemindars and ryots, or through the headmen of villages, who 
receive a certain percentage of the proceeds for their expenses 
and services ; or, as in llcwah, the land.s arc still farmed out to 
contractors under the old system, though the practice is not 
■common now. In addition to that derived from the laud, all the 
States raise a revenue from Abkary, Sayer, and Customs dues, 
which, in some of the larger Chiofships, yield considerable 
amounts. In Gwalior this branch of the revenue is stated to be 
not less than 15 lakhs. 

Ednmtlmi is far from being in a satisfactory condition, not- 
with.standiug the advice and efforts of the Political Officers. 
Few of the feudatories desire progress of this sort among their 
tenantry, some comsider it objectionable. The Maharajahs of 
Gwalior and Indore both take an interest in this (piestion; and 
the Madi'issas at their rc.spective capitals are creditably main¬ 
tained and well attended. That a,I Indore has turned out seve¬ 
ral pupils with an unusually good knowledge of English and 
otherwise well educated, some of whom occupy important posts 
in the service.s of the State. There are about 25 other public 
schools in the Indore States, but they receive little care and 
attention from the authorities; and the private imstitutions, 
which are between 70 and 80 in number, arc in consequence 
better attended by pupils. Maharajah Sindhia some time ago 
placed Major Filo.se of his service, a grandson of Jean Baptiste, 
and a gentleman of good education ami attainments, at the head 
of this Department in his State. The Gwalior State maintains 
81 public schools, which are attended by nearly 3,000 pupils, 
and there is'also a great number of private institutions which 
gi re imstruction to probably four or five times that number. 
The Sekunder Begum of Bhopal takes an interest in education, 
and proposes establishing female schools throughout her State. 
The Dhar Chief has shown every disposition to maintain and ex¬ 
tend the usefulness of the institutions which were established 
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ill that State when under Eritisli supervision. The (jirl.s’ School 
at Dhar is progressing satisfactorily. In Burwani a coiunience- 
iiient has been made. The De\va.s State has 5 public and 25 
private schools, which are fairly attended. There are very promis¬ 
ing State schools at Jowra and Riitlaiu, at which English is taught 
Education is more backward in llewuli and Bundc.lcund than in 
the States of Central India ; and tlu' only schools that have as yid 
made satisfactory progress there, are those at Diittia and ('liir- 
kary, which are vi^ry credita.bly niiuiitaincd. About 20 States 
have either already established one ])ublic school witliin their 
limits, or have piomised to do .so. Tlie wa.nt of fairly educated 
and competent teicliers is felt throughout these tondtories ; the 
rates of romuneiution oifered to this class being ipiite insufficient 
to obtain the services of persons trained in the British .schools. 

MUitari/ Fore.rs .—The results of a careful ciupiiry as to 
the strength of the military forces mounted by the 71 States- 
show the following- _____ 
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Oniitting Rewah and Bimdelcund, the iiifiu’iiiation regarding 
which is not so complete as in the case of the otlu.'rs, we have the 
following results :-r- 
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Of tlie largo tminbcr of guns entorod iu tltis Heturn as .sci virO' 
able a considoraWe [iroportion consists of dismounted pieces, 
\vliicli could not l)e made use of for field purposes, while of lire ro- 
maiudor many arc scattered in the numerous old forts all over 
tlie country, and would probably also be found generally useless 
if removed therefrom, 'I'lie armefl force iuelmlcs the Police of 
some States, there being no uiRtiiiotion tetween them ; hut tlie 
Return does not show tire ordinary Ifistrict and Road Police of 
the UwaJior Stale, which proRrbly numbers. 1U,<I0() men. 

Aijv'iciiUwe .—The crops were on the whole 'favouralrle in 
1860-(i7, blit [iriccs and wages remaiued high. The oidtivatibii 
of cotton was much less than even in IBlio-tid, the luicei tainly 
regarding the prices rcalizalrle for tln.i sta[ile and the. high rates 
of grain and opiniii having led to its abaudunincnt for that of the 
• latter 'by many fanner.s. 'J'bc opinni crop was a good one, and 
it is estimated that tlii' number of cliesls that will be pre¬ 
sented for weiglinient will 411' alioiit 34',UU(I, the amount of doty 
on which wonid yield i'2,i)4U,1iOO. The average export of 
clie.sts in the previous ten years has been 44,27!). The 
crop is eei'lainly in ordinary seasons a highly remunerative oin- 
to the producer; and as the laud under opium cultivation pars 
a vastly higher reveimc to tlu' Slate tha-u any other, evr'iy cn- 
eouvagenient is naturally given liy the Native (.loveruments and 
landowners' to the growth of the ili'iig. Opinni of the best ipia- 
lity only is exported to (.t|iiua, that of the second deseidption 
being retained for borne or local consninptiou, wbile tbe iulerior 
sorts, termed “ rubba,” are sent to tire Nizam’s territory princi- 
pally. 

Ti'aiir. is cliiefiy cai'iied on in Malwai and at Gwalior. In 
Malwa tbe iirincipal marts are liulorc, Bliopal, Oojein, M.un- 
dissorc, Rntlain, llliai', Jowra, Augur, Neemuch, Soojawulpoor 
arid Kbilsa. Opiruu chiefly is sold, except at Bhopal and Rut- 
lam where there is cotton. The imports are chiefly Engli.sh 
cloth and piece goods, from Bombay for sale or in transit to Raj- 
pootana. Tho bapiers anil merebants of Malwa aro closely con¬ 
nected with tliojse of Bombay, but they appear generally to have 
kept clear of the trouhlos that have overtaken the latter. At 
ttivalior there is a very considerable, general as well as local, 
trade,; sand the number of wealthy bankers and moreliauts estab¬ 
lished there is very large. It used to bo said that the wealth 
of the; residents of this class, in the priiieipal street, exceeded 
■Jive millions sterling, a large proportion of wliieli was bui'icd in 
tilBir. lioii.sos in cash or bullion. Bliiud, the ancient capital of 
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the Bhadowra Rajahs, on the high road from (Jwalior to Etawuh, 
is the mart for the cotton grown in lliat quarter of the Gwalior 
territory, and enjo 3 's nu, extensive Imsiniiss in connection with 
that staple. The trade carried on in IhuKlidcuud is ])rinci])ally 
of a local description. The chief comni.'icial mart is (.'hnlter- 
jioor, which is contrioidly .situated on, the main lines of road, 
traversing the Province Irotii north to .south aud from west to 
east; and W'ill, doubtl('‘S.s, when thc.se arc completed, become a 
place of con,sidorahle imporlanci'. The diamond mines (f Punnah 
attract to it jewellers and merclinnt.s who trade in precious 
.stones ; aud lac, and other foi'o.st, produce, whieli form items of 
t,rathe, ar^ coUeeted in the jimmies of this and other adjoining 
States, and are e.vported to t,,lie .British districts. 'I'ehree, Dut,- 
tia, Uhirkary aud some, of the other chief town.s cf the various 
States, h.'ivo a cousidcralilo local trade. The principal place of 
trade in llewali is llio. capital, where a. good deal of general Luisi- 
uf'.ss i.s carried on in connection with Mirzaporc, which is the 
great entrepot for the. trattic between tl)i.s State and the Rrifish 
Proviuce.s. The Rewah Forc.st.s supjdy .slia'pcrs for the Raihva,v, 
aud much valuable produce of various kinds for trade ]iur]io.ses. 
Some of its districts conttun coal-fi(dd.s and niiijeivds that, under 
an, intelligent and culightonoil Goi'eniment, niiglil Lwcomc a 
source of great wealth ; hut there i.s no present j)ro.speet of such 
a result, everything connected with its admiui.stratiou being in 
a most backward, and, in some re.spects, almost barbarous con¬ 
dition, Trade i,s exposed to,serious.obstruction,s or transit dutie,s 
and tolls ami the want of security. 

The opening of the Great Indian Peninsular Railway to 
Klumdw'a in JN'imar was followed by the divergence? to that 
point of the most important portion of the traffic between Mahva 
and Bombay, wdiich previously used the Siudwah route to and 
from the Prc.sidency. There were loud eoiuplaints from 
the merchants of the duties imposed by the Indore Durbar 
oil the above traffic on the portion of the Simrole line, which i.s 
the direct road from Indore to Rhundwa, within the limits of 
that State; but a modified tariff was adopted and published, 
which, it is hoped, will prevent any substajj.tial grounds for 
such complaints in future. Should, the ponding territorial 
exchanges with this State be carried out as proposed, this line 
of road will be wholly free from the imposition, of transit 
duties of any sort under the terms of the engagement whicli 
Maharajah Holkar has entered into in connection with that 
measure. 

ruh/ic Ileall.h .—The general health, of these territories diiriii,;;' 

v..!,, .VII.,r.un IV. so 
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tl)e past j'car was deciilodly gppil, and tliere was an almost en¬ 
tire absence of cpideinic disciise of any sort. 

The Vabioits Statbs. 

Indoiv.—The attoution of Ibe Obief, Mabarajali Tookajoo 
i’ao Holkar, G. 0. S. I., was inncli engrossed witli the now revenue 
sottloinent. Ten out of 4o iiergunnahs bad been settled. Tbn 
new scittleinont is bused on tbo aolual mea-sureinent of the lands 
leased under it, as a-scertained by careful survey in eacb case. 
As tbo inoasure thus deprives both tlie Burbar locsil officials 
ml till! village Potalls an 1 .cultivators of the profits they 
have hitherto been in the habit of deriving from the, unaasessed 
lands, .sotnetinios of considerable extent and value, hold by them, 
oi’ under thoir control, and for w hich no rent has been fiaid or 
credited to the Government, all such lands having now been 
brought under aascssineut, it is naturally unpopular wdth these 
class<'s, and they did their uliuost to bring it into public 
discredit. Another cause for dissatisfaction is stated to bo the 
s\d»stitution of a fixed scale of remuneration for the village head¬ 
men and officials, instead of the irrrigular jwofits and pevfjuisites 
theyhad previously enjoyed,which was regarded as an innovation, 
imd was generally distasteful to this class of persons. Gn the 
other haixi, there i.s no doubt lliat the new settlement is vierved 
with alarm and distrust by most of those it ehiefiy affects, the 
fooling Iwing that the [sdicy under wln(di it i.s framed lias for 
its ol^ect, taking advantige of the pro.scnt high prices of all 
agricultural produce, to draw the' largest po.ssible amount of 
revenue from the people ; and this feeling, it may ho added, is 
not confined to the interested clas.5es alluded to above. In the 
districts of Khnrgone. and Kampoora some of the ryots wore- 
induced, through fear of the operation of the settlement, to 
abandon their fields and homes, but most of them are slated to 
have since returned. Maharajah Holkar had shown nmeh 
readiness to discuss witli the Zeiiiiiidars the represenlations 
urged on this subject, and had, in some cases, heon induced, 
thereby to authorize slight conccs.sions being made to dissatisfied 
parlies. I’liere were 32 cases of serious crinu'. There wero 
1<H)0 childi’eu at school. The water-works for the city w'ere com¬ 
pleted. Arraugemouts were made to open a large weav.ing and 
spinning mill at Indore, under throe Europeans cng.agod by the 
Gliief. The revenue was £320,(KM) which the new settlement 
will raise to upwanls of £41 (),0o(). The expeiidiliire was £2h0,0(K). 
’I'lie State contains .an area of tiOTo sipuire miles in 4.5 I’ergmi- 
iiah» with 324ft v illages cijutainiiig 18(1737 houses and a popu- 
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latiou of 744,822, Of these 251 are men, 218,791 women, 153,117 
boys and 121,03^7 girls. The number of agricultural cattle i.s 
192,901). There are 2i^328 wells, 1412 houlhw, 5113 oi'cea and 
1175 tanks or 30,028 in all. This shows an increa.se of j)o- 
pnlation since Sir J. Malcolm’s settlement of Mahva of nearly 
40 per cent. The city of Indore contains 10,781 houses and 
73,598 inhabitants, of whom 50,780 are adults and 10,808 are 
children. It is a place of much wealth, chiefly duo to the 111 . 11 ) 1118 , 0 - 
tiire and business ol'opium .so extensively carried on in it, and which 
alford.s a livelihood, in one way or other, to many thou.saiids of 
its inhabitants; but its .sanitary conilition has been sliamefully 
neglected, and the Chief, though ofttni sidvised on the subject, has 
as yet done nothing of a permanent character to improve it in 
this respect beyond the construction of the lupieiluct for snp|)ly- 
ing it with water, which will be a great source of comfort to the 
inhabitants. The military force consists of 94 guns, 687 gunners, 
3,223 cavalry and 5006 infantry. 

Dewas .—The affairs of both the brandies into which this 
Chiefship is divided were can’icd on satisfactorily^ The Chief of 
the senior branch. Rajah Krishn.ijee Rao Powar, having attained 
full age, was invested with the mamigoment of his teiritory on 
the 23rd March 1867. The afiairs of tho junior branch continued 
to be conducted by the late Chief’s Karbaree, Oovind Rao Ran.- 
chundcr. There were 6 cases of serious crime. The revenue was 
£26,772 and the expenditure £23,359. There were 800 children 
at school. Of the soil 72 per cent, is under grain, 15 under opi- 
11111 , 8 under cotton and 5 under sugar. The population has near¬ 
ly doubled since Sir John Malcolm’s time. It amounts to 119,497 
of wdioiu 40,796 are men, 37,151 women and 41,550 children of 
both sexes. Of the whole Hindoos number 106,414 and Maho- 
luedans 13,083. 

Bugli .—Sobhag Sing, the Chief, died and we recognised his 
ailopted son, against the wish of Gwalior which hold.s to five- 
sixths of this petty chiefship the relation of feudal superior. 

Gwalior .—The Political Agent’s Report conveys an unsatis¬ 
factory account of Mahara-jah Sindhia’s frame of mind con- 
secpient on the measures tluit were taken to reduce the Nii- 
jeeb Force. Colonel Meade cordially endorses Colonel Daly’s ob¬ 
servations on the Maharajah’s friendly personal bearing towards 
the Political Agent The Jaghire of Rajah Dinkiir Rao had been 
restored. The Zemindars were, on the whole, contented and pros¬ 
perous. There was some uneasiness about tho renewal of the 
land settlement; but it is not likely that any change beyond 
an increase of assessment will be made in what is now the estab- 

s 0 : 
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lislied system of llic State in this ros|)ect. The revenue was 
upwards of a ir.illion sterling, and the treasury is lielieved to be 
well filled. The receipts from the Gwalior districts in Mai* 
•wa increased owing to improved facilities for traffic, while 
the contrary was the case in Esanghur, which for the last 40 
years has been the worst administered part of the State; 
the repeated change of the sujjcrior officials in it having pro¬ 
duced no benefit to its fortunes. Sindiah’s views on the repair 
and construction of roads were not of the lilieral character that 
might fairly be looked for from the ruler of a State possessing 
the resource.^ and wealth of Gwalior, t.lolonel Daly states 
that His Highness is alive to the advantage that would result 
to his capital from tho construction of a link line of railway to 
■connect it with Agra, ami that he would contribute to the 
bridging of tho Ohumbnl, as formerly'promised by him, if the 
[irojoct were seriously taken in hand. The importance with re¬ 
ference to Sindiah’s firstos and feelings of tho commautl at Moral' 
being entrusted to an officer of special qualification as a soldier 
and ill other respects is notieud by the Political Agent. 

Bho^ud .—Most of tho Chiefs in the Bhojial Agency adopted 
the British Criminal and Civil Procedure Clodes as tiieir guide.s, 
in siipiu'es.-iion of their so-called oi'al laws, and complaints of 
ojipressivc conduct on their part were less frequent. Since her 
reluru from the Agra Durbar the Soounder Begum* devoted her¬ 
self much more to the businos.s of the State, and the adminis¬ 
tration is stated to have improved. The revenue is steadily in- 
crea-siug, and amounts to £240,000 a year. Her Highness’son- 
in-law, the Nawah Oomrao Dowlah Bakee Mahomed Khan, who 
had returned from a pilgrimage to Mecca in a very infirm state 
of health, died. His death was a great blow to Her Highness 
atul her daughter, the Shah Johan Begum, who succeeded to 
the administration on 31 st October 1.808. 

Bajffurk —Owing to tho tmsatisfactory state of feeling Ixit- 
ween tho Rawut and his family and brotdierhooil, consequent on 
his alleged adoption of tdie Mahomedan faith, Motec Sing pro- 
]) 0 S(;d to abdicate in favor of his eldest son. 

Nuvshifiii.i'h. —'J.’ho Chief, Dewaii Hnnwunt Singh, is said to 
have somewhat improved, and to take more inteVest than hither¬ 
to in tin,' management of tho State. 

Kilchijxife. —This Chiefahip continued to he well managed 
by Dewan Shore Singh, who i.s, however, becoming aged. 

Koimvai. —The Chief, Nawab Nuzzuf Mahomed Khan, rotuni- 

* This l.%dy, the most loyal ami onlyhlfncd ol all our Mussulman feuda- 
torios. on r.i'th Octolier ISflS. 
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eil from a pilgrimage to Mecca. It is hoped tliat lie will manage 
his territory better than formei’Iy. 

Muhtoodatigurh.—'ikti chief is a badly-educated lad and men¬ 
tally deficient. 

Mahomedgurh .—There seems to be no hope for improvement 
in the management of this potty Chiofship under its present Ru¬ 
ler, Nawab Hafiz Kooly Khan. 

Basoda .—Is managed fairly by iis tliiof, Nawab Uuwur Ali 
Khan, but there were, complaints agaiinst him. 

Pttf/wrec.—The young Nawab, Abdool Kureem, who is stated 
to be intelligent and of good dispiosition, was about to attend the 
Sehore School. There were many complaints against the pro¬ 
ceedings of his mother, who managed the estate for her sou. 

Limivmt .—The Powar, Ramchunder Rao, is given to the 
abuse of intoxicating drug.s, and his c.stiite is grossly niismanag- 
od. The tlwalior districts included within the limits of this 
Agency are stated to be satisfactorily administered, but those 
belonging to Indore ar c not well managed. 

(SV-ronpe.—A new Amil was ajipointed, who, it is hoped, will 
cftect tlie improvements rnudi required in this district. It still 
retained the reputation of harbouring the bad characters, of the 
neighbourhood. 

Little is said regarding the gnarantced Thakoors under the 
control of this Agency; some were quiet and respectable, and 
managed tlicir estates well, but the reverse was the case with 
othei’.s. 

Dhir .—The general administration was satisfactory. The 
Chief, Anuud Rao Poww, excrci.ses a general supervision over its 
affairs. Ho is said to bo more inclined to listen to a clique in the 
Durbar, who flatter him, than to be guidoil b^ the counsels ofhis 
useful and able Minister, Ruglioonatb Narain. 

Jkahwa .—The affairs of this princijiality were creditably ad¬ 
ministered by the Chief, Gopal .Singh, aided by Moonsbee Jow- 
alla Pcrsha<l, whose services have been very valuable. The 
death, in January 1868, of the Rajah'.s mother, is stated to have 
caused much grief amongst the people, with whom she was very 
popular. I ho Bheel tribes, who compose by far the greater part 
of the population, were well conducted. 

Ali Rajpore .—There was no improvement in the administra¬ 
tion. '1 he Maharana, Gungadeo, is a perfect slave to opium and 
spirits, and is almost always intoxicated. He pays no attention 
to State affairs, and, so long as he has money to squander on the 
wosthless cliaracters around him, cares for nothing else. Entreaty 
atul iniunctiou frfim tlic Political Officer had been alike disregard- 
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eil by this Chief. The mauagement of the State had been entrust¬ 
ed to an adventurer from Guzerat, against whose proceedings loud 
complaints were made by all classes. The debts due by this prin¬ 
cipality were large. 

Jobatt .—This petty principality was well administered by its 
Chief, Ruujeet Sing. 

Mutwarh .—The noted outlaw Etia Naik, who w'as captured, 
kept this potty estate, in whicli he resided, and the adjoining 
districts in a slate of chronic disturbance. 

Mauwpore .—The administration was satisfactorily conducted. 

Burwani —The Deputy Bheel Agent’s Report of the Rana’s 
efforts to qualify himself for his desired resumption of the ma¬ 
nagement, is not satisfactory. The Bheel tribes, which formerly 
gave constant trouble, had settled down to agriculture in a man¬ 
ner previously (juite foreign to their character and habits. The 
result of encpiiries made as to the yield of the land under cultiva¬ 
tion shows that 47,705 beegahs yielded 119,028 raaunds, worth Rs. 
2,27,214 

rOl’ULATIOjr. 
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Total. 

Boys. 
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1. Bunniahs . 

832 

924 

3,534 

1,756 

6,833 
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2.773 
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3,299 
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4,626 11,459 
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4. Other classes .. 
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The area of the State being about 3,000 stpare miles, the above 
Eetuni shoWvS the population to iiuink'r only eight persons to 
the Bipiare mile; the increment during the year is stated at 500 
souls, or about 2'14' per cent. 

Captain Martin, of tho Weateru Malwa Agency, repoiisi that 
there is little or no friendly intercourse or counuunication be¬ 
tween the Chiefs, and existing security to life and property is 
wholly due to the Influence and authority of the British Covern- 
ment, as exercised through its local Political Officers. If deprived 
of its sujiport, none of the Chiefs would possess the power to 
ensure such security, even within their own limits. 

Joivra .—The administration continued to be carried on by 
tbe Kaindar, Huzurt Noor Khan, under tho general supervi.sion 
of the Political Agtiit, in an intelligent and satisfactory manner. 
'The young Nawah, Ismail Khan, who was 14 years of age, 
jirogresscd fairly in his English and other studies. 'Therevenuo 
of the State is about £80,000, and the Kaindar hopes to have 
all the debt cleared off in two years. 'The town ofJowrais 
coii.spicuous for its cleanliness, good roaihs, and generally jirosper- 
ous apjjearance. It posse.sscs a good school, and an excellent dis¬ 
pensary presided over by an efficient Native Doctor. 

.RvMdw. —'I'liis State was under our direct managenient. Two 
thousand six hundred and seventy-nine civil suits, including 
those pending at, the close of tho p)rcviou.s year, of the aggregate 
value of ILs. 1,00,534, came before the State courts. Of these 
suits 2,480 were dispo.sed of and 1!13 reioaiued ])cndiug at the 
close of the \car. 'The avera,ge value of each suit was Kupccs 
02, and the average costs hj pttr cent, 'There were 0!) cases 
of appeal to the Court of tho Siiperiutcndout from the decisions 
of the Subordinate Courts, in 47 of wdiich the latter were up¬ 
held; 22 cases of apjteal remained pending at the clo.so of the 
year'. Two thousand six hundred and nine offences were dis- 
pioscd of, A ten years’ settlement was made in 10 villages 
and will be extended. 'The revenue was £47,430 and the 
expenditure £31,558. There were 470 children at school. Tho 
young Chief, Runjeet Sing, six years of age, is an intelli¬ 
gent and promising child. His education was commenced under 
a competent EnglislTteachcr. 

tfet-tainoiv .—'The venerable Chief, Rajah Raj Singh, died at the 
jratriarchal age of 90. He riOained his faculties till, the last, 
and in a letter to Cohuud Mcadi;, with his a,pproaching end 
in view, he wrote as ho had ever si)oken, with gratitude of 
the protection and consideration that had always hecii extcmled 
to him and Ills State liv the British Coverument and its ollhri.s.' 
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Ho was succeeded by his grandson, Bbowany Sing, 30 years of' 
age, who had for three years conducted the management under 
his grandfather’s directions. 

—The Cliief and his affairs did not improve. The 
condition of the principality, when compared witli the adjoining 
States of Jowra and Rutlarn, was very lamentable. 

Ragoogurh .—The Rajah continued to act up to the arrange¬ 
ments made b}' him three years before on Colonel Italy’s advice tor 
a reduction of his expenditure and the gradual im(irovoment ot 
his affairs; but the Iwpo ontertaine<l of tlie early di.sehargo of all 
his debts liad not been realized. 

t)f the other petty Chiefs under the Bolitical Assistant’s Office, 
the Rajahs of Gurra, Paropo, and Bhadoura were going on 
satisfactorily ; tho Riijah of Oomri had for Some time alisented 
himself ami re.sided in Kota owing to dissatisfaction at the en¬ 
forcement against him of a boundary settlement he had long 
managed to evade ; and tint Dewan of tSirsce, as usual, was in 
trouble, almtit his cattle-lifliug praetiees. 

Bandlivuml tihiUa .—Under the head of Judicial, tin; Political 
Agent oliserves that there is no department in the hiative State 
in which reform is more imperatively needed than the judicial 
in all its branches, one reason for its generally backwai'd condi¬ 
tion being, that it is not a source of income but a cause of ex¬ 
pense. There is no attempt to follow written laws, but the 
“ Mitakshara” is sometimes quoted in decisions. Tho simple 
elements of the Indian Penal Code are. being gradually adopted 
by some States. Civil cases are generally disposed of by jmn- 
ckayut, which ajipears to be a method acceptable alike to the of¬ 
ficials and the jiarties concerned. Revenue cases are wholly 
dealt with by the Gliiefs and tho reveuuo officials. There is no 
organized Police. There are no proper jails, excepting, as before, 
in the States that are, or some of those that have been, under 
British management. Nothing is provided for the health and 
comfort, and little even for the soiairity, of the prisoners. Jails 
being costly rather than productive institutions, fines take the 
place of iinprisomnent in the award of punishment by Native 
Rulers, with the addition, perhaps, in graver oases, of expulsion 
from State limits : thus piisoners are few, jails are little needed, 
aud expenditure is avoided, and is prol)al)ly more than covered 
by the receipts. The revenue system varies. The worst is that 
of Rewah in which large districts arc farmed to contnmtors for 
lump net sums, debdls aud cxpeu.ses being loft wholly to them ; 
while they are also entrusted with extensive judicial and other 
powers, in theexerei.se of which they are practicalh'uneoutrol- 
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On tho whnle, the rtivenne systems in tlieir iiTcgnlarity, 
oppressiveness and iiuscruplous disregard li>r agreements, are iu 
iinudleciind, as elsewhere, very far indeed behind those in forco 
in British territory, though tlieir results are not, perhaps, practi¬ 
cally so ruinous to the jwople. Colonel Meade remarks that the 
great superiority of the condition of tlu; muss of tho population 
in British territory to that of the same class in Native States, 
with which it is impossible to lie othisrwiso than struck when 
passing from the latter into the former, and vice vemi, is, ligyoiul 
doubt, in a great measure due to tho benefits conferred on 
them and the country generally by the equitable character 
of all the British systems of raising the land revenue. Edu¬ 
cation progresses slowly; its encouragement, notwithstanding 
its vital importance, is generally distastel'ul to tho rulers. 
The numher of Chiefs, however who agreed to support schools 
increased from 20 to 27; and when all had given their assent, 
tho project of the establisliment of a Central High School 
w,a.s to be further considered. 'J'hero are numerous pri¬ 
vate self-supporting vernacular schools used by the mercantile 
and tb(' more wealthy eultivat,ing clas.ses, while private tutors 
are employed by the higher classes to educate their children'. 
'I’lmre (^au ho no doubt, from tlie records of 20 or 30 years ago, 
that the Native States are immensely improved of late years, 
and that we direct them both by infimmee generally and by ac¬ 
tion in piuticular matters far more now' than formerly. On tlie.so 
points Colonel Meade observes that there can be no question 
that the aim of every Political Otficer should he to ciu'ry tho 
Cliiefs reaUij with him in the measures he advocates, or has 
to urge on their attention; and this may generally be done in 
ordinary matters by the exercise of proper tact and comsideratioii. 
But at the present day subjects not unfrequentlj^ arise oit 
wliicli the policy and views of tho British Government are di.s- 
tasteful to, or wholly at variance with, the inclinations of 
the Native Chief, but yet in respect of which it is deemed im¬ 
perative that definite action should be taken in accordance with 
the views of the Paramount Power. In such cases there i.s no 
doubt a risk that the outward compliance yielded by the chiefs 
will he accompanied by a secret antagonism ; but there js no 
rxnnedy for this beyond giving the chiefs’ objectioii.s in all such 
cases full and kindly consideration, and increased effort on the 
piu-t of the Political Officers to induce them to adopt frankly 
the requirements of Govenimeut therein. 

Sohawid is administered by the Political Assistant at Nagode 
during the minority of the young Rai.s, Shore Jiing Bahadoos 

VuL. rum ir'. 3 u 
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Singh, who was 15 years of age, and was being educated at the 
Ward’s Institution at Benares. 

Jigme. —^The management of this petty estate continued to be 
conducted by the Superintendent, Rai Purmesri Dass, in a satis¬ 
factory manner. The Chief continued unfit to be re-entrusted 
with its charge. 

Ajeijgurh. —The management of this State was not satis- 
• factory. The Chief had attn.ined his majority, but was quite un¬ 
fit to* be placMid at. tlie head of the administration; and if the 
Regent is una.blo to carry on her duties properly, it may be 
ncces.sary to take measures to ])lace the Stfite under supervision. 

Jkmiee. —A Sunnud was granted to the Nawab empowering 
him to exercise supreme criminal jurisdiction within his State, 
subject to the control, on certain points, of the Agent, Governor 
General. 

Bmnda .—The Chief of this State, Rajah Surubjeet Singh, is 
of advanced a,ge and blind, and a,n intrigue was set on foot by 
his third and eldest surviving son, Tiy name Rarndyal, to procure 
the succession for himself to the exclusion of the rightful heir, 

' his nephew, in the event of the Chief’s death. This attempt 
was frustrated, and he entered into an cng.agwncnt not to renew 
it. 

Bijnwur. —The title of the Chief of this State was raised to 
Maharajah, and a Sunnud was issued to him of the same pur¬ 
port !i.s that granted to the Baonee Nawab. The Maharajah 
continued to rule his State, satisfactorily. 

Ohirhiry. —All went on satisfactorily. The young Chief, Ma¬ 
harajah ,lev Sing, continued to progre.ss in his English and other 
studies. 

Chidli’rporc. —The affairs of this State went on satisfactorily 
under the direction of the young Rajah since the withdrawal of 
the British supervision. 

Ihdtia. —'riic Chief is well disposed, and maintained the sys¬ 
tem of administration introduced when the State was under Bri¬ 
tish supervision. 

Kotee. —The Reis, Abdote Singh, died and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Run Bahadoor Singh. 

Myhere. —The Chief, Thakoor Rughbeer Singh, is reported to 
maintain generally the system introduced in his State when un¬ 
der British management The position of the town of Myhere 
at the junction of the Railway and the Great Deccan road, is 
very advantageous,, and it and its people profit thereby. 

Nagode.—i'Yie remarks in the case of the Myhere Chief are 
squally applicable to the Rajah of Nagode, Rughobind Singh. 
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Ourcka. —Tlic Maharajah Humeer Singh was invested with 
full powers in this State. 

Fv /wift.—The Maharajah, Nirput Singh, continued to admin¬ 
ister his State satisfactorily, and to merit the reputation he has 
long enjoyed of being the most able and intelligent of the rulers 
of the province. The addition of the honorary word “ Bahadoor” 
to the Maharajah’s official title wa.s authorized. 

The Political Agent comments on the unusual manner in which 
a State of the size, and, from its position, imporpinee, of Jlewah 
has for so long a period been left to itself, and remarks that the 
Mahara-jah has for some years past tried to enga.ge the .servioe.s of 
Europeans or educated Bengalis avow’edly to improve his admi- 
ni.stration and to develope the rr'sources of the country, and has 
asked that a Political Officer might l.o hjcated at Keu'ah to aid 
him with his counsel and advice. 'I’here is no Chiefship within 
the limits of the Oeutral India Agency whose administration in 
all its branches remains so thoroughly inefficient, and in which 
(he wor.st features of the Native sy.stem of government still so 
flourish as in llewah. 

Siiinptliur. —The menfal condition of the Chief of this State, 
Eajali Hindoojmt, remained unchanged, and there w'a.s no pros¬ 
pect of its improving. 

British Sui’urvtsion. 

JiidiciaJ. —Thu following Table .sliews the civil judicial 
work:— 
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The aver<age value of each suit was Eupees 5G-2-6, and the 
average cost of conduct Rupees 3-9-3, or about 5^ per cent. Most 
of the suits were for simple debt Tlie average duration of suits 
was nearly 23 days in the Courts of the Political Officers and 
'9i days in the Small Cause Courts, or ICf days for all. The 
following shows the criminal cases. 
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Murder and attempted murder 

21 


21 

Culpable homicide 

10 

i 

11 

Dttcoitee 

CC 


CC 

Receiving stolen property 

10 

37 

47 

Robbery on highway and elsewhere ... 

Theft of cattle and ordinary 

20 


23 

314 

191 

505 

Miscellaneous 

4.39 

741 

1,180 

Total 

880 

973 

1,853 


Tlie average duration of the oases disposed of was nine and half 
days in the Courts of the Political Officers and three and three- 
quarter days in the Cantonment Courts, the average being about 
six and one-third days. Out of 2,529 witnesses who attended the 
Courts, 2,105 were di.scharged after one day and 219 after two 
days, 181 after from three to eight days: 24 were detained from 
nine to 23 days, the longest period, and none remained undis¬ 
charged at the end of the year. Of the persons brought to trial 
during the year, 69i per cent, were convicted and 30J acquitted. 
Of the prisoners committed 5 died and 15 escaped while under 
trial. 

The following Statement shows the aggregate number and 
cost of the several classes of Police under the control of the 
Agent, Governor General, at the close of 18C6-C7 ;— 
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iliG following Table gives au abstract of tlio statistics of the 
Jails and Look-ups under the Central India Agency, including 
Lose of the Native States under inauagcnieut:— 
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Revenue .—The ordinary imperial revenue amounted to R.s. 
1,97.792 from land, stamps, judicial, postal and telegraph 
collections. The pa 3 rments by the States, of tribute and for 
military contingents amounted to £83,823. The sum of Rs. 


* Of the total here shown the sum of lls. 14.917 was borne by the British 
Government, and the balance, 11s. 5,221, by Native States and Local Fund. 
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3,57,228 was paid by Maharajah Holkar towards the capitali¬ 
zation of the liidore contribution for the Malwa Contingent 
and Bheel Corps, which was remitted to the Comptroller Ge¬ 
neral for investment in Government Securities undef the 
‘ terms of the engagement on this subject. Opium yielded, in the 
eleven months, £1,755,600. The local funds yielded £40,360 
and the expenditure was £25,491. 

Education .—There were 30 male and 4 female schools attend¬ 
ed by 1446 pupils of whom 183 learned English, 272 Persian and 
-Oordoo and 991 Hindee and Mahratta. The total cost was 
£1893 of which £1467 was paid as teachers’salaries. The average 
iinnual cost of each pupil in tlie Agency schools was Rs. 18-8, of 
which Rs. 3-14-3 was borne by Government and Rs. 14-9-9 pro¬ 
vided from local and private source.s. The .average annual cost 
of each pupil in the District Schools was Rs. 5-10-6, of which 
about 4 annas was borne by Government and the remainder 
provided from local or State sources. 

Worh .—The sum of £118,120 was spent in public works, thus;— 

Military ... ... ... ... Ks. 6,40,000 

Civil ... , ... ... „ 46,.565 

Communication ... ... . 3,38,525 

Bstublishment ... ... ... „ 1,42,110 

Tools, ic. ... ... ... ... „ 14,000 

The sum of £4,470 was spent in works from loc.il funds. 

Militanj .—The States were garrisoned by 1 Regiment of Euro¬ 
pean Cavalry, 7 Batteries of European Artillery, 3-1-Bth Regi¬ 
ments of European Infantr}’-, 5 Regiments of Native Cav.ilry, 
and 9| Regiments of Native Infantry, or about 11,986 men of 
all arras, of whom 3,591 were Europeans. 

Surveys .— The Topographical Survey was in progi-o.ss in the 
Gwalior territory and in Rewah and the neighbouring States 
of Eastern Bundclcund. The Rewiih Chief continued to evade 
the payment of the contribution he engaged to m.ake gooil 
tow.ards the survey, notwithstanding that tlie impropriety of 
such a course had been clearly pointed out to him. 

HospUods arul BUpemaries .—There W'ere 27 dispensaries in 
which 59,165 patients was treated. The number of deaths in24was 
340 and of cases of vaccination in 5 was 10,252. The cost of main¬ 
taining 24 Was £2,343. Most of the casualties in the Indore dis¬ 
pensary are generally pilgrims proceeding to, or returning from, 
the Hindoo shrine of Oonkar Mandhatta, on the Nerbudda, who 
but too often cilfry epidemic disease with them all over the.se 
territories. There being an objection to the employment of 
Mahomedan Native Doctors in the Hindoo States of the Bhopal 
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Agency, the Chiefs are reported to liaAe agreed to estalilisli a 
fund for the training of Hindoos for the piirjwae, to be sent 
to the Agra Medical College. 

The Nineteen 8f atex of Rnjiinotann. 

Rajpootana stretches fi’oni 2.3° 15' to 30° North Latitude, and 
from 69° 30' to 78° 15'East Longitude, containing an aroa of 
123,000 square mile.?, with a population e.stimated at ten millions. 
The purely British districts of Ajniere and Mairwara lie in the 
heart of Rajpootana and are adminiisteKid' by a Dejnity Coinmis- 
*sioner under the North-Western Proviuoes. 'I'ljo ninete(>n Prin¬ 
cipalities are supervised by the Governor General's Agent, who is 
also Commissioner of Ajinere and Mairwara. In 1.S03 our politi¬ 
cal relations with Rajpootana commenced during the Maliratta 
war, and in 1817-18 during the Pindarree war its States accepted 
our protection. Of the 19 chiefs 16 are llaipoot.s, 2 Jats and 1 
Mahomedaii— 






1. 

Mcywar. 


9. 

Jeysulmere. 

2. 

Jeyjwro. 


10 . 

lUwtu'. 

3. 

Marwar. 


11. 

Sirohi. 

4. 

Boondee. 


12 . 

Doongurpore. 

5. 

Bikaneer. 


1.3. 

Banswara. 

6. 

Kotah. 


14. 

Pm'tahgui'h. 

7. 

Kerrowlie. 


15. 

J hid hi war. 

s. 

Kishenghur. 


16. 

Jiawa. 



Jat. 


7. 

Bhurtpoie. 


1 18. 

Dholepore. 


Mahowiedan. 

19. Tonic. 


These States arc under tha political superintendence of the 
Governor General’s Agent, with a stiiff of four Assistants and 
five Political Agents. The Reports by the Govenior General’s 
Agent, Colonel Keatinge, C. S. I., V. C., and by the various Po¬ 
litical Agents, are for the year 1867-68. 

Bika/rmr .—^At the close of 1867, Major Beynon and Captain 
Impey met on the triple border of Jeypore, Bikaneer and Mar- 
war, where they succeeded in conciliating the Jodha and Bida- 
wut Rajpoots, between whom enmity had existed for several 
years. The whole western border of Shekhawattee, with the 
adjoining parts of Marwar and Bikaneer, was in a disgraceful 
state, robbery being by public repute the prol'essiou of communi- 
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ties. Slioojauglmr, a town on the Bikaneer border, was fixed on as 
the station of a resident political officer. 

JeymJ/mere, Kishem^hur and KerolUe .—Regarding these, 
.says Colonel Keatinge, “ I have absolutely nothing to report.” 

D]u)lepore .—Captain C. K. M. Walter reports a reduction of 
the State debt to Rs. 37,654. The revenue was estimated at 
£109,438 and the expmditure at £98,368 so that the debt was 
about to be cleared off. The work of the State was satisfactorily car¬ 
ried on by Rao Gungadhur Rao, assisted by Moonshee Pirbhoo 
Lall and others. The revenue settlement of 1804 hatl increased the 
prosperity of the people. The area, as given by the Durbar offi-" 
cials, is 1,250 square inile.s, whilst tlie population, as shown by a 
census taken in 1867, is 192,382. This gives 153'90 souls to each 
wpiare mile, which is very much less than that qf the neighbour¬ 
ing State of Bhurtpore ; but a great portion of the Dholepore 
State consists of hills and ravines and there has been a long peri¬ 
od of misrule. Thenuntber of villages is only 620. Captain Wal¬ 
ter expresses regret that he is unable to report anything favoui - 
iiblo of the Rana’s only son : the feud between his father and 
himself will only terminate with death. A Mahornedan woman 
still held great influence over the Rana. 

MeyWar AoENt'Y.—JI/cywrtr.— Major A. M. Mackenzie reports 
that the Maliarana of Meywar or Oodeypoix;, the oldest of the 
Rajpoot houses, had .set aside his working Minister, Pundit Lueh- 
man Rao, with the intention of aj>pointing Ktisree Singh. Mail 
and other liighway rf)bberies coutiriued to ot-cnr to a great extent. 
The Maharana is described iis in all matters of business clear¬ 
sighted and intelligent, lie is ever ready and willing to be guid- 
(d by the dictates of reason, and shows an earnest desire to con¬ 
duct the government of Ids State with credit to himself and sat¬ 
isfactorily to our Government; but he had no good coun.sellor,s. 
The rain-fall in 1807 was 23 inches 5 cents at Kherwarah. The 
rain crops were unusually good, and the spring crops equal to the 
general average. 

Boemgurpore .—The Maharawul, Oodey Singh, maintained his 
government with ability and much credit to himself and his Mi¬ 
nister, Shaw Nechal Chund. He was opposed by a few of his 
Thakoors, or feudal nobles. 

Pertahghur—The Maharawul, Oodey Singh, seemed disposed 
to i-ule his territory in a satisfactory manner. 

Bariduwa .—Is .unquestionably the worst governed State un¬ 
der this Agency. The ill-feeling between the Ravvul and his 
feudatory, the Rao of Koeshulghur, is of long standing. 
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Jeypouk Agency. — Jeypore .—After the death of Pundit 
Sheodeen, the Maharajah nominated four officials to assist him 
in the administration. In September 1867 four others were 
added and the whole constituted a body, with a secretary and 
the Maharajah as President, called “ the Royal Council of Jey¬ 
pore.” It was at once condemned as an innovation on the old 
established institutions, and a mode of government which could 
not last. Major Beynon, the Political Agent, pronounces the 
change to be for the better. The Maharajah deserves the great¬ 
est credit for the reform and the liberal spirit in which, of his 
own accord, he sought the advice of his officials and encourag¬ 
ed his hereditary chiefs to take a part in the discussion of 
affaira The Durbar gives the net income of the State in 1867 at 
£396,522 and the expenditure at £381,178, but half a million ster¬ 
ling of income is nearer the truth, 'llie number of townships and 
villages in the State is represented to be 5,849. Of these 1,810 
are klialsa, 1,433 belong to Thakoors and Mamladars; the ba¬ 
lance, 2,606, comes under the head ofinam, Endowments, Chari¬ 
ty, &c. In the Jeypore College there were 142 students of English ; 
the Persian and Oordoo classes increased in attendance. There 
were 120 vernacular schools in the city with 3,059 pupils. There 
were 170 schools in the dLstricte with 4,022 pupils. None of the 
schools had trained teachers. The School of Arts was opened. 
The Female School made good progress under an experienced 
teacher from Calcutta. There were 35 pupils. The Maharajah 
conceded all the points required by the Government of India 
and the Railway Company, on the subject of the line through 
Rajpootana. Dr. Valentine, the Maharajah’s medical adviser, 
was appointed superintendent of the Central as well as of the 
District Jails and the Sanitary Department. The number of 
deaths in the city, from all causes, during 1867, was 6,025, 
or at the rate of 40-16 per thousand per annum, assuming the 
population of the city to be 1,50,000. This is certainly a-very 
high rate for a city like Jeypore, the climate of which is allowed 
to be equal to, if not better than, most of the towns in Upper 
India. The main cause of it is believed to be defective 
sanitations In the last 6 months of 1867 the number treat¬ 
ed in the dispensaries was 5980. The percentage deaths to 
treated was 13-68, many being taken to hospital in a dying 
state. The number of cases treated in the midwifery hospitad 
was 59 and 63 outside. There were 6160 persons vaccinated, 
and 4,789 cases were successful or 77'66 per cent. It was agreed 
that the students of the Medical School should be taught ip 
Agra The fall of rain in 1867 was 9-09 inches. The Politicid 
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Agent reports that the relations of this Durbar towards the Bri¬ 
tish Government are of the most satisfactory and frank character. 

. Skekawatiee .—The Shekawattee country has at times furnish¬ 
ed such formidable marauders, that it has become a custom to 
impute all excesses to Shekawattee. The people have from the 
earliest times been robbers and addicted to the most cruel and 
worst of crimes. They carry on their depredations at long 
distances from their homes, to which they return by rapid 
inarches, and, to screen themselves, share their plunder with 
those who give them protection. This asylum is but too fre¬ 
quently given by their own Chiefs. 

KJwtrce .—The gross receipts of lihetree and its dependencies 
are estimated at Rs. 3,65,815. The crops were bad but the Chief, 
with a liberality worthy of all praise, extended a lielping hand to 
carry them through their difficulties. The Chief showed a judi¬ 
cious liberality in the extension of works of usefulness, with a 
corresponding effort to retrench where saving might ho advan¬ 
tageously carried out. The boys’ schools, charitable dispensari', 
courts of justice and jail are praised. Seehur, Bussao and Falun 
are the other principal chiefships in Shekawattee. 

Ulwar .—The amount of injury indicted on the Ulwar and 
Jeyporc borders by the invasion of Luckdhere Singh was ascer¬ 
tained. Claims were awarded and the enquiry was closed. 

Marwab Aoekov. — Marwar .—Captain Impey reports that 
for some time after the murder of the Dewan Hajec Mahomed 
Khan, no business wh.atever was transacted, and iiji to the end of 
the year there was no Government. The Rejrort is filled with de¬ 
tails of the misrale of the Maharajah and ot the ilangerous rela¬ 
tions between him and his Thakoors. At Jodhpore, the capital, 
were collected the principal feudal nobles, all unanimous in their 
ic.solution to insist upon the Maharajah changing the state of af¬ 
fairs. Whether they would maintain or abandon this scheme, or 
whether it would have the desired effect, it was impo.ssible to fore¬ 
see. The Maharajah promised the Agent that he would settle out¬ 
standing ca.sos; but his promises are only imperfectly, if at all, fid- 
filled ; and then we must be prepared for even further dissatisfac¬ 
tion, if not an open collision between the Maharajah, his Tha¬ 
koors, and hjs sons, with the contingency of either party calling 
for our intervention. Several of the Maharajah’s best officials, 
though not independent enough to speak or act so openly like 
the Thakoors, still urged upon the Maharajah the necessity of 
rousing himself. The Agent saw no hope of his Highness 
ever being of himself able to maintain his proper position and 
power at. the head of so large and unruly a State, The Tha- 
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koors, tlio best officials, ttie people, and even the Maharajah’s 
own family, know and feel that Marwar is drifting into a help- 
lesij state of weakness and misrule, which they fear may Jtisti- 
fiably call for the more direct interference of the Supremo 
power. The five sons who have attained manhood arc beyond 
control; their separate maintenance is a continual source of irri¬ 
tation and contention. The revenue of the year is entered as 
£349,003 and the outlay as £324,128. The rain-fall in 1807 
was generally good. The great sufferers from drought are the 
cattle, which, e.specially in the arid plains of Western Marwar, 
die in Imndreds from thirst and want of grass. 

Bhuktpohb Aouncy.— BImrffmre. —The State ha.s been for 
years undcu' our managemeut. The Chief will come of age in 1809. 
In the Suralnd year 1923, or the year cndiiig 13th September 
1807, tile raiti-Ml was 29'94 inches. The revenue w'as £203,092 
and the expenditure £201,902. The number of civil and crimi¬ 
nal cases and a]>pcals which came before the Agent was 3,931, of 
which 3,795 were disposed of, leaving 130 pending. The Agent 
had charge of the Jeypore Agency for three months, has to con¬ 
trol the financos, attend to the llcgency Council which tried 
4578 Ciises, and works through Native officials. In tho Civil 
Courts of Bhurtpi.)ro 2078 cases were instituted and in the Cri¬ 
minal Courts 5085 cases were disposed of; the number of persons 
arreste<i was 4,091, of whom 1,827 were convicted, 2,211 acquit¬ 
ted, 2 died, 25 c.scaped, and 22 were transferred to other Courts. 
The cases disposed of iu tho revenue dopirtmcnt were 5702. 
The number of towns in tlie Bhurtpore Territory is 24, and tire 
number of villages, including liamlets, 1,347. Of the villages, 
.999 are IJialm and the rest are divided as follows :— 

Hold rent-free by Thakoors, connexions of the Maha¬ 
rajah and his ancestors ... ... ... 29 

Hold rent-free by Sirdars and otliers not Thakoors 71.^ 

By Enainer s and others in lieu of service ... 44 

For the maintenance of temples ... ... 52J 

For the establishment of the Maharanee and 
other lady momhers of the family ... ... 175 

The Thakoors form what is called the “ Kotree-Bundthey are 
descendants of the great Sooruj-Mnll, and are therefore con¬ 
nexions of tho Rajali. They perform no service for their villages. 
Public works and education made great progress. By the Census 
taken in 18ti7 the number of boys in tire whole district is 
144,093, whilst the numlier of boys in all the schools is only- 
2,526, which gives only 174 per cent of boys receiving Go¬ 
vernment education. This is a very small percentage but there 
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are many of other schools. Of the hoys, Hindoos number 
2,106 and Mahomedans 420. The cost of the schools wts 
Rs. 11,165-2, which makes the cost of education of each child 
Ra 4-6-8 per annum. The strength of the army at the close of 
the year was in all branches 7.529 against 7,560 at the end of 
Sumbut 1922; the detail is as follows:— 

Cavalry 1604. Infantry 5,674. Artillery 251. 

This number includes camp followers. The cost of the troops 
was £67,500. The census was taken on the night of 10th July 
1867. In an area of 1974’07 square miles there were 1,371 town¬ 
ships, containing743,710 inhabitants of whom 402,106 were males 
and 341,604 females, or 376’74 to the mile. There were 114,116 
houses or 6'51 to the house. In the adjoining districts of Muttra 
and Agra the whole population to the square mile in 1865 was 
496 and 549 respectively. There were 76'28 girls to 100' boys in 
the Bhurtpore State. The pro;portion is 75'35 in the Muthra, and 
82'27 in the Agra district Infanticide has died out of Bhurtpore 
under our Government, but the female children are less cared for 
than boys. The Hindoo population of the Bhurtpore State is 
630,242 to 113,445 Mahomedans, which gives a percentage of 
18 Mahomedans to Hindoos. The Hindoo population muster 
326,604 cultivators and 303,638 non-cultivators; amongst the 
Mahomedans the cultivators are 58,375 and the non-cultivators 
55,070. Of the total Hindoo population, Jats number 122,989 
which makes 19'51 per cent, of the whole; Goojurs are 46,865 ; 
shop-keepers muster strongly also, being 106,799, or 16'94 per 
cent, of the whole. Of the Maliomedan population, 47,466, or 
41.84 i)er cent, of the whole, are Meos. The.se men inhabit the 
part of the country bordering on the Ulwar State and the Goor- 
gaon District called Mewat, from the majority of the inhabitants 
belonging to this tribe. They were originally Hindoos, but were 
converted to Mahomedanism in the time of the Emperor Aurung- 
zeb. The Political Agent reports it as fortunate that the Chief 
had a son born to him on 26th January 1868. He trusts this 
will be the means of keeping him as steady in the future as 
he has been in the pist. 

Hakaotee Agency.- — Tonk .—Lieutenant J. J. Blair submits 
the first report ever made oh Tonk. The principality comprises 
the six following detached districts, scattered at varying inter¬ 
vals throughout Kajpootana and Central India:— 

Tonk. ' Serouge. 

Rampoora. Chuppra. 

Neembhera. Perawa. 

The whole contain an area estimated at 2,370 square miles. In 
1862 a census was taken by the Amils, with these results— 




Population. 

5fo.' of towns 
and villager. 

Average No. of 
eouU in town 
and village. 

-Average popu¬ 
lation to the 
square mile. 

Tenk 

112,634 

... 248 ... 

4.54 

256 

Kampoora 

17,631 

... 62 ... 

286 

88 

Chuppra' .. 

.3.5,474 

... 170 ... 

208 

104 

Keembhera 

4.5,979 

... 210 ... 

219 

142 

Perawa .. 

34,300 

... 121 ... 

. 283 

138 

Seronge .. 

61,492 

... 332 ... 

185 

75 

Total 

307,510 

... 1,143 ... 

269 

129 


Since that time the population has diminished especially in 
Seronge; where it has fallen 16 per cent, in 6 years owing to op¬ 
pressive rents and irregular and unjust taxation, coupled with 
several successive bad seasons. The affection borne by the na¬ 
tive husbandman of India for the land which his forefathers till¬ 
ed and for the village in which they lived and died, is so power¬ 
ful that the strongest pressure will alone drive him away. The 
bulk of the emigrants have settled in Bhopal, where, under the 
enlightened rule of Her Highue.ss the Begum, they obtain land 
on favourable tenures. The town of Seronge has long been de¬ 
clining and now has only 9674' inhabitants. It once supported 
a Turkish bath; it is mentioned by Tavernier and Tieffenthaler as 
crowded with merchants and artizans, and famous for its muslins 
and chintzes. In days of yore a large division of troops was 
maintained at Seronge; the Emperors themselves occasionally 
honoured the city with visits, and in this manner a stream of fer¬ 
tilizing capital flowed in, whilst abundant crops from the sur¬ 
rounding country rendered all grain singularly cheap and plen¬ 
tiful. But how different is it- now. TJnder a grinding assess¬ 
ment the profits of labour have been annually wrung from 
the people and remitted to Tonk and there spent. Although 
the average population in the Tonk District exceeds that of 
Great Britain, which is 237 to the square mile, it is far 
below the North-Westerfl Provinces, where the average is 4.38 
to the square mile. Although Took is a Mahomedan Principal¬ 
ity, in which proselytism obtains to a large extent, the great 
bulk of the rural population remains Hindoo! The Tonk fami¬ 
ly is of Puthan extraction. In the reign of the i^peror Ma¬ 
homed Shah Ghazi, Taleh Khan, grandfather of Nawab Ameer 
Khan, left his borne in the village of Choorhur of Bonair, and, 
proceeding to India as a soldier of fortune, took service in Ro- 
hilcund with Ali Mahomed Khan, a Rohilla of distinction, under- 
whose banner he rendered himself conspicuous for daring and 







bravery. Hyder Khan, Taleli Kban’.s sou, became possessed of 
lauded property in Sumlail of Moradabad, and was more esteem¬ 
ed as a Moulvee of some learning tliau famous as a soldier. . To 
him was born in A. D. 17(50 Ameer Khan, the founder of the 
Tonk State and great predatory leader. Up to 1807 from his ac- 
ce.ssion the Nawab’s policy centered in one all-engrossing desire 
to increase the revenue. To this end all considerations bow¬ 
ed, and whilst the people were severely pressed by new impsts 
and exactions, the iS'awab, labouring under a strange hallucina¬ 
tion, strove to persuade himself that by forcing a few hamlets 
a.ud baziurs into existence the prosperity of the State was being 
increased. At Tonk itself the City Kotwal, one Nussur-ood- 
d(‘.en, cruelly oppressed the inhabitants. No man or woman felt 
safe, it is said, from his tyranny and insult. He was universally 
detested; yet he was a favourite with his master, because he 
well understood how money could be extracted from the people 
by fines inflicted on every pretext. The administration of 
justice was (piite on a par with that of other departments. 
t’!as(»s were disposed of hy the favourite Moulvee of the hour, 
whose verdicts rested with the longest purse. The Agent asked 
Sahibzadah Ibadallah Khan for a return of criminal ca,ses and ci¬ 
vil suits disposed of last year, and the simjdicity in his eyes of the 
request afforded that gentleman considerable amusement The 
Nawah further rendered himself unpopular among,st his Hindoo 
subjects by his intolerance in religious matters. The building of 
all temples was not only straitly forbidden, butlhcmere ordinary re¬ 
pairs, or even white-washing, of those in existence was interdicted, 
whilst an apostate to Mahomed.ani.sni was sure tofindfavouraud ob¬ 
tain pecuniary reward. To the delight of the people the complicity 
of the Nawah in the massacre of eighteen dependants of the Tha- 
koor of Lawa led to his deposition. Since his removal which was 
hailed throughout Rajpootana, the administration of the State 
has been conducted by Sahibzadah Ihad.allah Khan, the eldest 
surviving sou of Nawah Ameer Khan, and grand-uncle to the 
present Chief, Ibrahim Ali Khan. The Sahibzadah is assisted 
by a Council of four members. The great rise in prices, which 
set in over all India after the mutinies of 1857-58, has alone en¬ 
abled the district to bear up against the annually progressive set¬ 
tlement. So destitute are the cultivatorsofmeans, that three-fourths 
of the seed annually required is advanced by the Government orhy 
Soucars; and it is actually necessary to appoint men to see that 
the grain advanced is sown, for otherwi.se a great portion would, 
it is said, be consumed by the husbandmen, the pressure of whose 
immediate wants renders them regardless of the future. The 
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receipts during the year ending June 18C7 were £125,081 anil 
the expenditure £125,190. The estimated revenue for 1867- 
68 is £151,767 and the expenditure £144,220 after giving the 
ex-Nawab £12,624 and paying off debt to the nuiouut of £22,881. 
The troops, consisting largely of troublesonie wdii i7.ee,s who were 
being discharged, were 2i)97 .strong. Tlie hujiorts amounted 
in value to £104,141 and the exports to £7:1,719. 

Boondee .—Of all the Princes in Rajjxjotana, Maharao Rajah 
Ram Singh of Boondee is, and has been fur years, di.stinguished 
as, perhaps, the most conservatively religious of ancient customs. 
His Highness would seem to regard any and every proposi¬ 
tion submitted to him which involves change, however clearly 
beneficial that change may be, as a breach of the iron law of im¬ 
memorial usage, and, as such, to be opposed to the utmost. 

Kotah .—The Mahara .0 continued to indulge immoderately in 
the use of intoxicating litpiors. His Highness assured Captain 
Bruce that he confines himself to night potations, but other infor¬ 
mation of a credible nature does not bear this out. His Minister, 
Guimesh Lai, is described as somewhat hard and unyielding in 
his demands upon the people. 

Jludlaivar .—The Muharaj Rana, after a prolonged pilgrimage, 
returned to his capital in September 1807. Thu administration 
of the State was sati-sfactorily conducted. 

The Meena Bintrkis improved and this part of Rajpootana.may 
now be traversed as safely as any othei'. T'he Meenas were 
evincing more reluctance to take service in the IJeolce Irregular 
Force than in former days. In the infancy of the Force many 
men found in it protection from the oppre,ssiou of Native Rulers 
(of Boondee in particular) and from the con.se(pjencos of their 
own lawless deeds. No enquiry was made into the antecedents 
of men offering as recruits, and the marks of jail discipline 
proved no disqualification. Now the band of the oppressor is 
stayed, and crimes against property have so diminished, that the 
Corps is no longer required as a refuge to the weak and an a,sy- 
lum for the lawless, and it is thus deprived of a class of men who 
for the last eleven years have proved its beat soldiers. 

SiroJd .—Lieutenant Muir reports that the Rao had for some 
length of time evinced a marked distrust of his Minister, Syud 
Niyamut Ali and selected Moonshee Ameen Mahomed, former¬ 
ly an employd of the Rao of Cutch and a good minister. With a 
view to their reclamation, the extensive jungle tracts to the 
south of Aboo, locally known as the, “ Girwar-Mawul-Putta,” 
wore formed into, a separate pergunnah with a distinct Kam- 
dar and establishment, The Graasias continued to immigrate 
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fcoTft Meywar into Sirohi. The value of education was being 
reco^ized througbout tbe country owing to the close mercantile 
retaUona existing between Sitobi, Guzerat and Bombay. The in¬ 
come of the State was £14,087 and the expenditure £1,493 more. 
"When it had been ascertained that “ Samadh,” or self-immola¬ 
tion by burial, was a common custom among lepers in this jart 
of Rajpootana, the Bao at once issued a proclamation declaring 
the practice to be criminal. On Aboo the limits of the sanitari¬ 
um were marked out, and the land included therein was made over 
by the Durbar to Government under certain stipulations, which 
relate to the killing of kine and birds, and to jurisdiction in cases 
in which people of the State are concerned. 

Onr I'olicy In Feudatory State*. 

Colonel Keatingc reports that, as in other portionsofindiaunder 
Native rule so in the greater part- of Rajpootana, the relations be¬ 
tween the Chiefs and their feudatory nobles a,re becoming more and 
more difficult, and indicate that, at no very distant period, they 
will cause complications which will call for special measures. 
The liability to sudden attack from the outside, which made the 
good will of each party necessary to the other, no longer exists, 
and our rules prohibit the old custom of a noble transferring his 
allegiance to another Chief when the enmity with his own lord 
has become so inveterate that he ceases to hope for reconciliation 
Before our advent a really weak administration could not long’ 
exist; a Chief who could not control his nobles soon ceased to 
occupy the throne. This is now changed, and the consequence 
has been a general weakening of the authority of Native Chiefs. 
The violent means by which, in by-gone days, they maintained 
their power, would now cost them their thrones; and, as a rule, 
they have taken no steps towards substituting well organized and 
re.spected judicial tribunals for the fire and sword with which 
they formerly enforced obedience. The administration of most 
of the States in Rajpootana is much milder now than it ever 
was before; but, on tlie other hand, it was never at any previous 
time placed in close contact with a foreign civilization which re¬ 
cognizes the rights of private individuals to an extent that, if 
enforced in Native States, would revolutionize all the traditional 
relations between the Chief and his subjecta The example of 
civil freedom enjoyed by all classes within British territory 
is exciting feelings of independence in the breasts of a 
large portion of the population who reside under Native rule, 
whilst the Native Governments usually recognize no neces- 
' sity for progress or reform. We should be prepared for the 
inevitable conflict of interests vhioh is thus arising, and 
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which may he expected to assninc forniidiihle diincusioiin. 
Over an area of probably oue-half and, peiiiaps, two-tliirds of 
this country the recognized Chieftains possess no real power. 
The noble.s are practicjilly far more indepenthait of their Chiefs 
than the latter are of the British Covevimieat, There are few 
great nobles who will jiermit a revenue or jtolicc! officer of tlieir 
Chiefs to enter their cstatc.s except as a Jinn-i; traveller, who will 
respond to any calls for returns or stati.stics, or ivill ackiKuvlcdge 
his civil or criminal jurisdi<'tion. Oiu! great, link is thus miss¬ 
ing from the chain of authority which, to ensure good oi-der, 
should nec(?ssarily connect the (lovenimcnl, with iivci-y grade of tlie 
people. Absence of responsibility is abused by tlie gie.-it iiuijoi'i- 
ty of the nobles. Nutiiber.s of them mainkiin bands of phinderei's 
who, in return foi' the protection given, arealway.s ready fiir any 
emergent servicer Trade is (raiumcllod by eveiy conceivable 
exaction by which a small present profit can be ma/le, and 
the oultiva.tors and poor classes a,re degraded to the couditicin 
of serfs. Stagnant as the condition of soci(}t.y is in A'ative 
States, there are Chiefs who d('sire refonn, but the opi)0.sit,ion 
they meet from their nobles is so serious that they can seldom 
accomplish ranch. The ancient feudal system of the Rajpoots 
cannot exist in close contact with the civilization from the West; 
which now sun-ound.s it. Before long it wdll be neco-ssaiy for 
Goverimiont to recognize openly this difficulty, to eolloct roii- 
ahlo information on the sidject, and to pi'oinulgate general 
rules regarding the extent to which it expiccts nobles in their 
diflbrent degrees to render obedience to their Chiefs. At jire- 
sent neither the Chiefs, the nohlo.s, nor even the Political staff, 
have a clear understanding on this snbjoct 

To this the Ooverumeut of India re|)iied, that the change tlius 
described is simply inevitable. All that the British Government 
and its politioiil representatives can do, is to watch narrowly 
such changes; to insist that violence, auarcliy, and crime shall 
cca.se; to adjust, as they arise, the various disputes occurring 
between a prince and Jw feudatories, and to place, if possible, 
their mutual relations oft a sounder footing; to impress, at 
Suitable times, 'on all the E.ajahs and Chiefs the nece.ssity of 
improving, modifying, and strengthening their internal adminis¬ 
tration; and to use every legitimate means to convince the 
rulers and their councils that, in urging reforms, and in inter¬ 
fering with assistance and advicC) the British Government Las 
but, one object in contemplation, namely, the contentment, 
progre.ss, and happiness of the people, and the stability and pm-, 
mancncc of the ancient feu’datory hoinscs. 

V.ir,. XU., r.O!T IV, 3 J 
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KnigUih and A f'mtic Rule. 


On 1st July 1867 tire Government of India issued the folki'w- 
ing demi-official Circular, which called forth replies h orn several 
high officials. The replies were subsequently published both in.In- 
dia and by Parliament—“ You have doubtless remarked that, in 
the course of the recent debate in the House of Commons on the 
Mysore question, Lord Cranbonie took occasion to doubt whether 
the system of iBrithsh administration in India possessed, in the 
estimation of the Natives, any superiority over the method of 
government pursued in the independent States. In any attempt 
to gauge the inclinations of the people, large allowance must of 
course be made for the principle of nationality. None of the 
various conqueror.s of India have been so alien to the population 
in colour, religion, and every other characteristic as ourselves. 
It would be r\nroasouable for us, therefore, to expect the same 
measure of popularity as would spontaneously accnie to a good 
Native Ruler, or even to a Chief whoso axlmiuistrativo merits 
should not rise above an absence of great vices. Moreover for 
one class of men—the clever, the liold, and the ambitious—the 
pro.spect, which every Native State, however ill administered, 
ha.s to offer, of a “ career open to talents,” must invest that form 
of government with attractions superior to any which our sys¬ 
tem has to offer. Indeed our system, with the monotonous and 
machine-like play of its centralized power, has much about it 
that is repellent, especially to the upper classes. Another cir¬ 
cumstance not to bo ovei'looked i.s, that under the indueiice of 
the tendency whiidi all jxirsons have to exaggerate the advan¬ 
tages of the “ good old times,” and to feel a present inconveni¬ 
ence more keenly than the recollection of a past misery, those 
who have been the longest under Biitish rule are, of all Natives, 
the least conscious of its beuolits, the most alive to its petty an¬ 
noyances, and the foremost to forgot theii previous suffenngs 
from despots of their own race. All these points the Viceroy 
freely admits. But His Excellency, nevertheless, is of opinion 
that the masses of the people are incontestably more ]n'osj>erous 
and (siM si bona norinf) far more Iwppy in British territory 
than they are umler Native rulers;' and he considers that the 
present woxUd be a good opportunity for proving this belief by 
a cdiicpiit)atioii of itatisties from different parts of India.” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE QOVERKim AND ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF. 

Her Majesty’s Viceroy and Governor General of India receives 
£25,000 a year and an outfit all<iwance of £5,000. The es¬ 
tablishment and. contingencies of Government House, besides, 
amounted in 1858 to £12,803 and in 1800-07 to £10,304. The 
Governors of Madras and Bombay receive esmli £12,800 a year 
and an outfit allowance of £2,500, besides sumptuary allowances. 
The ordinary members of the Supreme Gouncil receive £8,000 a 
year each and an outfit, if in England, of £1,200. The member.s 
of the Madras and Bombay Executive Councils receive £0,400 
each and an outfit, if in England, of £1,000. The actual expen- 
ditvire in 1800-07 for the Governor General and Council and the 
chief administrative officials of the eight groat Provinces of India, 
omitting Berar and Mysore, was in 1800-07 as follows:— 


£ 

Salaries of Governor General and Members of Council 62,085 
Governor General’s Household ... ... 16,304 

„ Tour charges ... ... 52,311 

Salaries of Jradras Governor and Council ... 24,133 

Governor’s Household ... ... ... . 8,779 

„ Tour charges ... ... ... 3,021 

Salaries of Bombay Governor and Council ... 23,073 

Governor’s Household ... ... ... 10,519 

„ Tour charges ... ... ... 8,016 

Salary of iJcnj'a/Lieutenant Governor ... ... 9,167 

Household ... ... ... 1,660 

Tour charges ... ... ... 4,688 

Salary of N. IV. Provinces Lieutenant Governor ... 9,167 

Household ... ... ... 2,805 

Tour charges ... ... 5,008 

Salary ofLieutenant Governor ... ... 9,167 

Household ... ... ... 2,771 

Tour charges ... ... ... 5,204 

Salary, Allowances, Secretary and Establishment of 
Chief Commissioner of ... ... 12,842 

Ditto Central Provinces ... ... ... 16,596 

Ditto British Bumiah ... ... ... 10J431 


299,056 

On 1st October 1868 the pernminel of the Government of India 
and the Governments of the ten Provinces, including Mysore and 
Berar, was as follows:— 
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The Guvei'ii'iuent cf Inrlht. 

<JoVJiClt or Ti/K GUVEIINUR Gekkiui- 

If Ik Kxvclluiicy tlit* Rlglit Him'Wc Sir Jnhii l/iird Muir Lawrcwce, BKrt.,u.i'. u. juul o. 
Viivn>y ui)d (Juvcrnor Geiieritl of Iudlu.~'J’uok liis scat, I2tli Jjuiimry 

Oi'tliiHir// Mi-iihii-x. 

'I'ho Huu’bly Georgy NoWc Tuylor, Mudruis Civil Stsrvice. --Took Ui« sout, lOtU Maicli 188.5. 
Thu lluiThlo llujiir (iciicral Sir llunry Muriou Ourund, K. c. a. i., <. u.—Took his scat, 27tli 
J«8o. (1 jo;iv<- f ir 0 iiioiiLlis on in. e,) 

Till* Hun’blu 11. S, Maiuo. -'l'ook Iuk sent, 8ril KcImiary.JSdfi. 

Tlie lloii’hlo J. Sinichuy, - 'l ook his suiit, 7llj March J88H. 

Tti.; Jlotrblu Sir If. Tumidu, k. f. s. i.- Took his iscut, 2.>t.h Ajiril lAiW. 

The UoiTl)lc Culouol H. W. Kornisui, (;. n., Tuinjumiry KlunilMir. 

Rclranril/iuiri/ ■ 

Grid. Sir William R. hliuisfickl, «. c. s. i,, k. o. n. & f\»iiiumndor-itv-Ohicf.•• Took t'ornmaml 
f rum 28vd March 180u.—Took his SuuL as Kxiraorduiavy Aieiubci-, from 27lU April iSUu. 
.idtfib’oua/ Mf.iiilni'B (o iiii’fit LoicxauU Jlrfialntioux, 

The Hnii'bics William Grey, Lieut Guvenmr, ]luiig:d, J, E. ]-, llrandreth, M. J. W. Shaw 
Slewiirt, F. 11. Ooukercll, John Skiiuitr, Merchant, lluja Sheomj Singh, <•. s. i.. aud Khvvuja 
Abd-uHlbaui. 

HW'UKTAllIliK TOTIIK (JOVEllNMENT Ol' I M'I\. 

Pniiiiicidl 

E, 11. Liisliiugfim, Esit.. Kccrotury. 

(}. II. M» Hatton, Ek'Io Under Secrct.'iry. 

H<mv Di'iiortinfuf. 

E. C. Hiiyley, Secretary. 

\V. StokoK, E«q,, (liCglalaliTe Dept,.) Aisislunl Secrclttvy. 
rT, (Icoghcgiui, Esq,, Under Societurj. 

A, r. Howell, Esq., Undci .Sccrotury. 

Major K.'St. Georgo, Assistaiit Socretary. 

W’. S. Scton-lOvrr, Esq., Secretary. 

U. LuPooi Wyiuic. E-Kq., Undoi Secretary. 

C. fi. U. CirdlcHtonc, Offg. Ditto. 

.1. Tulbnys Wbeclor, Esq., Assbtiut Secretary. 

MilHani J)fpii)-li}n-,if. 

Colonel n. W. Norman, <■. n., Secretiny. 

Colonel A. Hnamio, Iloyiil Arty., Offg. Ditto. 

Lieut. Colonel JI. K. Jluriic, ditto, Dejnity Scev. 

Llcnt.C'oKmol B. E. Bacon, ditto, lat Asst. Secy. 

Lieut. Colonel A. B. Johnson, ditto 2n<i Asst. Seev. 

Major W. M. Lous, ditto, ard Asst. Soey. 

Captain W. L. Baiidall, Gffg. 2nd Asst. Socy. 

Dfl)ari)M-,il of Poblic fyorks. 

Colonel 0. n. Dickens, R. A., Socrulary. 

Captain E. C. S. Williams, II. E,, Umlcr Secrotarv. 

Cnphriu B, C. B. Iksmherton, H. E., Assistant Secretary. 

Pmovnl S(t{^' of the dni'cruor 
.T.!). Gordon, Esq., C. 8. 1., Private Secretary. 

Lieut- Col. Seymour J. Bhrno, 3rd Bn. Rifle Brigado, Military Socy. 

Surgeon Major T. Fanjuhar, M. D., Surgeon. 

Mmlrm. 


Conurn, or this Govkrnor, 

Hie llight HonoumWo JVaiicis Baron Napier, k. t.. Governor anii Pre-sident in Coimcil- 
took hi8 scat S7th March 1888. 

Lieutenant Oonwil WllUam Anem, MeClcvorty. Colnumndor-in-Cliicf and eccondin Conn- 
Oil -took his 8oat flth November 1867. 

The Honourable Henry Dominic Philips, third in Cmmcil-took his scat leth Dec. 1964. 

c Alexander John Arbuthnot, fourth in Council-took hie scat 29tb Octo* 

ne>,lB9c. 
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A<kliih)niil Mtmbn's j'tiv Mdkimj Lifa-K uml Hffji'.httiunf. 

Tlitf Honourable llicpiuaj^ (’larkc, rJtb Kobiuary 1W57. 

„ Hubert tetuunton Ellis, c. b., lUtli XoviunbcrlSBfi. 

„ .Juliu Eruco Noiion, 12tb Novoinbcr IBB7. 

Kmi-OjHt'.Uil Mnuhns. 

Hoijouriiblo Alexander Fureater Bniwu, 12th November iwG".- (Absent.) 

„ William Ueiorson Arbutlumt, 2M.li April 18ft7. 

„ Mir lluomayooii Jab Eabadoor, 12tb N<>veml>cr 18G7. 

„ .bthn OUarlcN l^ocb, 27th Murcli IStiH. 

Ht''GH]a'Am.vT. 

Robert Sbumton Kllis, r; n. Chief Soerctary. 

i:liarlos Cnint Walker, Under Hecretarj’ in the <iopar1iiiom.' under the Chief iSeoretary. 
John Dawson Maync, (Barrlster at-Law,) Assistant Socrctary, Luifislative DeparUiu iit. 
I’utrick O’Sullivan (EiiiriHtcv ut-I.!iw,) Actlnt< do. do. 

William llmhlloston, Bocrclary, Revenue DepartTueiit, (absent.) 

Robert Anstruther Dalyell Acting <lo. 

l-’ranels Brandt, Under do. do. (on duty* 

Henry Sewell, Acting do. do. 

Major General ilulwrt Marshall, Infatiliy, Sooretary to Govoininent, Military Deiiurtmcnt. 
Colonel Richru’d IJauiiltou. Stall Corps, ilepnty Secretary do, ilo. (absent.) 

IJout. Col. Charles Scott Ellitd. Slat! (.!orpA. Acting " do. <l<«. 

Colonel Charles Alex.andcr Orr, R. E, Hocreiirry, Public Works Depart n.cut. 

Lieut. Colonel John Cumiuing Anderson, R, K Jidiit Sccrclary <Jo. dti. 

Captain John Magnay, Stalf Corps. Under do. do. do. (absent.) 

W. 8, ,lIariugt.on, C. E. Acting do. do. <tt‘. 

Jehu Henry Gurstin, Private .Setnclary to th(‘ Right lJ<'ij<uirablc the Cuveim-i'. 

HoinJiUlf. 

Coi N<ai, OK raK Covmts.u;. 

Governor, The Right lion. Sir William Kolairt Seymour Ve.-'cy intzi'crahl, K. C. S, I. 
look Iris soatOth Marcli 18(17. 

General Lord Napier of Magdala, K. C. B., G. C. S. 1., Ct)mtnander-iu-Chief <if the Romliuy 
Army, assumed Cominaud 3<>th November 18G5, Ti>ok his seat in Council, Deccinber ItjOo. 
The Hon. Barrow HeJbert Ellis, took his seat J3th April lHi|.>. 

The Hou. Samuel Mansfield, C, S. I., took his seat 14tU May J807. 

Additional Manba’Sj'or Making Lii.i':n and Ri-gnlattoH)!. 

The Honourable Ij. li llayley, Advoaile (Tonorul. I7th March ISHil. 

A 11/own. 

,, A. n. Campl/ell. 

,, Munguldnss Nuthoobhoy, Rth March 18W5. 

„ A. 1). Sassirou, C. S. 1. 

,, Bytairijeo Jeojeebhoy. 

,, Colonel W. F. Marriott, C. S. I., 22iid January I8i>7. 

Skcuetakjes to Goveukment. 
lltviHOf, Finanviul, (uaf 6'eHKj'n( Ikinirtintuts. 

F. S. Chapman, Esq. (On sick leave,) G. W. Ravenscroft, Acting Secretary. 

H. K.Jacomb, Undersecretary. ^ 

Fiiblic Works IkpnrtvHrit. 

Colonel M. K. Kennedy, R. E., Socretary, Lieut. T. F. Dowen, R. E., Under Secretary. (On 
furlough,) Captain W. A. Baker, R. E. Acting Du. 

Political, Seci'ct, Bducictional ait4 Judicial Depart,nents. 

G. Gonne, Esq., Sccretorj', W. Wedderbum, Ksq., Under Sccixilaiy. 

MiUlarg, Marine and Ecckslasticai Ikpartintni*. 

Colonel W. P. Marriott, C. S. I., Staff 0<»rps, Secretary. 

Major J. A. M, Macdonald, Deputy Secretary. 

Legislative Depariinent. 

W, Wedderbum, Esq., Secretary. 

Bengal. 

The Uon'blo Williani Grey, Lieut. Governor, took his seat 23rd April 1807. 

Leyislntirf Covneit. 

T. H. Cowio, Exq., Advocate General, H. J*. Dampicr, HJsq., S. S. Hogg, E8q,,JCooma 
Hnrendru Krishna, Baboo Raruanauth Tagore, Herbert Knowles, Eeq., Thomas Alcock, 
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Baboo Peary CUaud Mittra, A. R. Thouipson, Esq., Koomar Satyanmid Oliosal, U. H. 8u- 
tborland, Ii^|. 


.,ry, Colonel J. E T. Nicolls, Royal Engra. Chief Engr 

crctary in the P. W. D., Lieutenant (Joloncl P. H. Rundall, 11. Engrs. Joint Secretarj', 
J. Pitt. Konuodjr, Asstsitant Secretary, Legislative Department, Captain H. H. Stansfold, 
late 6th B. E.. Private Secretary and AidC'de-Catnp. 

The North-Western Provinces. 

The Hon’blo Sir William Muir, K. C. S. I., Lieutenant Governor, R. Simeon. Rsq.. Secre¬ 
tary, C. Robertaon, Junior Secy, (on leave.) P. Henvey. Under Secretory, Lieutenjint Col. 
C. J. Hodgson, R. R. Chief Engineer, and Secretary P. W. Department, Lieutenant W. 
S, Lillingstou, Staff Corps, Private Secretary, and Aido-dc-Cainp, 

The Punjab. 

Tlie Hon’ble Sir 1). P. MeLo<td, K. C. S. 1. and C. B., Ta^utcnaiit Governor, T. IL Thorn¬ 
ton, Secretary to Govorniucnt of the Punjab, Major S. Black, Military Secretay, Colonel U. 
Maclagjui, Secretory P. W. Department, U. E. Kgciton, Ollici.'iting Financial Ccminieelonor, 
Major C. McW. Mercer, 11. A., Private Heerctarj’, and Alde-de-Cutup, 

Oiidh. 

R. H. Davies, Chief CornniiHsioncr, Col. L. Barrow, C. B., Financml ComniiHsioner, Sir Geo. 
E. W. Couper, Bart, Judichil Commisaioner, Major C. K. MucAiuIi-ew, Secretary, A. H. Har¬ 
rington, Jl. A., Junior Secretory, Lioutcuiiut Colonel C. W. Hutchinson, R. E., Secretary in 
Public Works Departtnent, Cai)toln A. M. Lang, Aaaistont Secretary. 

Central Provinces. 

Georgo Campbell, Chief CoinTni«.sloncr (on leave,) J. II. Morris, Judicial Commissioner, 
Officiating Chief Coiniiiissionvr, Major II. Mackonr.ic, Officiating JudiciiU Cominisgioner, 
C. Grant, Officiating Secretory to Chief Coumiisisioucr, Colonel W. Maxwell, U. A. Chief 
Engineer and Secretary, P, W. D. 

British Burniah. 

Colonel Fytcho, Chief Commissioner, Major H. N. Davies, Secretory, Lieutenant R. N. 
8|>eannan, Assistant Secretary, Colonel Fmsor, C. B., Chief Engineer. 

Berar. 

A. C. Lyall, Commissioner of West Berar, (on loavc.) 

Colonel Stubbs, ditto East ,, 

Mysore and Coorg. 

L. B. Bowring, C. 8., Commis-sloner, Captain J. A. Campbell, Secretary. 

Politioal Residents and Agents. 

U^erabad.-~C. B. Saunders, C. B., Resident. 

Central /«dia. -Liout«uant Ooloncl Meade, C.^8 1. 

/Jejpootawa.—Lieutenant Colonel Kealingo, CrS, 1., V. C. 
fffpni.—Colonel R. C. Uiwroirce, C. B., Itesuleiit. 
ifrurujicorc and Coc/ti*».-—Mr. U. Newill, Resident. 

.Bareda.—Colonel J..T. Barr, Resident. 

JTaHyicttr.—Lieutenant Colonel W. W. Anderson. 

Kholapore and S. Mahrutta CortHtoy.—Lieutenant Colonel 6. S. A. Andeison. 

AwtcA.—Major A. Y. Short. 

MaAr’eA'anfa.—Major J. Black. 

, Pa/fLwjroor.-Lieuteiwnt-Uolonel B. P. Arthur. 

' Hewa Kanla, —Captain L. C. Barton. 

5«wi(nt IPaw.—Major F. Schneider. 

Gieodur.—Captain B. C. Robs. 

Persian Ou^.—Lieutenant-Colonel L. Felly. 

2an*i6an—fl. A. Churchill, C. B. 
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